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PREFACE 


Tae Author of this Biography, who for nearly twenty 
years enjoyed the close friendship of Sir W. Napier, with 
ample opportunities of studying his character and learning 
his opinions, declines, for private reasons, to affix his name 
to his work. As it was composed abroad, far from libraries 
and books of reference, and as, since the manuscript was 
placed in my hands, some additional materials have been 
supplied to me, my task as Editor has not been altogether 
nominal. But I claim no other merit than that of the 
careful revision of a work which, faithfully recording 
the actions and opinions of a high-souled and gifted man, 

will, I trust, be read by many with interest and profit. 


HL A. BRUCE, 


February, 1864. 
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WILLIAM NAPIER'S BOYHOOD. 


Born at Celbridge, on the 17th of December, 1785, 
William Francis Patrick Napier. 
* 8 8 © 8 8 © 

Died at Clapham Park, on 12th February, 1860, 
General Sir William F. P, Napier, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
22nd Regiment, aged 74. 

‘The interval represents the life of a man of genius, 

Too many lives offer nothing more interesting or 
instructive than the asterisks which mark the above 
period. In the present case, however, the fact is far 
otherwise; and it will be the endeavour of the writer of 
this memoir so to fill up the gap that the general reader 
may derive both instruction and interest from the de- 
velopment of the remarkable character of the hero of 
this book. 

To the young soldier, in particular, the life of Sir 
William Napier offers a subject for study and reflection, 
well calculated to elevate the mind and to excite to noble 
emulation, 
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No thinking person could ever come in contact with 
him without being strongly impressed with the geniue 
of the man. The word, so little understood in its true 
sense, signifies a faculty over and above those faculties 
which are the common property of mankind; a spark 
of divine fire; the live coal from the altar; which 
the greatest talents, directed by the most sustained in- 
dustry, are powerless to acquire. The gift must be one 
fresh and free from nature, and is in other words an 
“ inspiration.” 

Of this divine gift William Napier was a large recipient. 
There was genius in his eye, in his attitude, in his voice 
and conversation. It pervaded whatever he did in his 
private or public life—his intercourse with his family, and 
with the world—his writings, and his love for and practice 
of art both in painting and sculpture. 


‘William Napier was the third son of the Honourable 
George Napier, who was sixth son of the fifth Lord Napier. 
Descended from Scott of Thirlestane, from whom he 
derived the characteristic family motto, “Ready, aye 
ready,” and from John Napier, the inventor of loga- 
rithms, he inherited much of the speculative talent of one 
ancestor, and the chivalrous loyalty of the other. His 
mother, Lady Sarah Lennox, was the seventh daughter of 
the second Duke of Richmond, by Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Marlborough’s famous lieutenant, Lord Cadogan. Of 
Lady Serah’s sisters, one was married to the first Lord 
Holland, and was mother of Charles James Fox; another 
to the Duke of Leinster, and was mother of the unfor- 
tunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald : a cousinsbip which exer- 
cised no slight influence on the opinions and career of 
William Napier. 
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Of young Napier’s early days the details are difficult 
to obtain, and not very satisfying. It would be interesting 
to learn the course of training which fitted him for the 
work of producing a History universally admitted to be 
excellent, and one which will form a landmark for the 
literature of our language. It would also be useful to 
learn the moral culture which resulted in the formation 
of a character so remarkable for its enthusiastic worship 
of everything good and noble, and for its detestation of 
everything mean, cruel, or crafty. 

As regards the last, the moral atmosphere of Castletown, 
where he spent much of his youth, and his familiarity 
with the elevated sentiments of his parents, and of his 
aunt Lady Louisa Conolly,* had a large effect in the 
formation of his mind, 

Celbridge House, near the village of that name, was 
only a mile distant from Castletown; and at Celbridge 
House lived Colonel and Lady Sarah Napier with their 
eight children t Their residence was by the country 
people called “The Eagles’ Nest,” on account of the 
remarkeble features and high spirit of the Napier boys. 

Colonel Napier, the father of heroes, was himself cast 
in the true heroic mould. He possessed uncommon 
powers, mental and bodily; his capacity for war, for 


* Lady L, Conolly was the wife of Colonel Conolly of Castletown, in ihe 
county of Kildare, and sister to Lady Sarch Napict, William Napier’s 
mother, Her character, written by Mrs. Richard Napier, ‘and extracted 
from her book on * Woman's Rights and Daties,’ will be found in the 
Appendix. 

+ Onaaces (Gen, Sir C. Napier, oomqueror of Seinde) ; Etiy (married to 
the late Gen. Sir Henry Bunbury); Geonse (Gen, Sir G., Governor of Cape) ; 
‘Waztax (Gen. Sir William, subject of thie biography); Rrcsarp Narien, 
Esq. Q.C.; Heway, Capt. R.N. (author of History of Florenoe); Cxcruta, 
ond Canoctne, died in youth, Besides these was Louisa, o daughter of 
Colonel Nepier's by a former marriags. 
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science, and for civil affairs, was great; he preserved in 
public life uncompromising integrity and disinterestedness 
throughout a period when public morality was far more 
lax than it now is, and was endowed with that presence of 
mind and rapid decision in difficult or dangerous emer- 
gencies, which indicate a master spirit. 

In his capacity as superintendent of the Woolwich 
Laboratory, he conferred important service on the country 
by altering and improving the manufacture of English 
gunpowder. 

Some years later, when Lord Cornwallis became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he pressed on Colonel Napier the 
Comptrollership of Army Accounts. “TI want,” his Lord- 
ship said, “an honest man, and this is the only thing I 
have been able to wrest from the harpies around me.” 
Colonel Napicr’s Iabours in this office are faithfully 
recorded on his monumental slab in Redland chapel near 
Clifton. 

“He restored the military accounts of Ireland to exact 
order, when years of neglect and corruption had plunged 
them into a coufusion productive of great loss to the 
country, and great injustice to individuals. He recovered 
several millions of money for the public treasury, and 
by his probity and disinterestedness made his office a 
model for patriotic public servants; his first act was, 
to abolish all fees, thus voluntarily reducing his own 
salary from many thousands to six hundred pounds per 
annum,” 

Colonel Napier refused more than once the representa- 
tion of his county in the Irish parliament, which was 
secretly offered him, Lecause factions were 60 violent and 
so corrupt that he could not hope without the influence 
of wealth to steer a proud and earnest course between 
oppressive power on the one hand and rebellious de- 
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mocracy on the other. And he was called “impracticable” 
by ephemeral politicians, just as afterwards the epithet 
was sometimes applied to his sons, because they scorned to 
bend their principles to their personal advantage. 

At a later period we shall find his son William refusing 
a seat in the English parliament, which was more than 
once offered to him, from motives very similar to those 
which governed the decision of the father. 

William Napier received his earliest school training as a 
day-scholar at a large grammar-school in Celbridge, The 
master appears to have been a passionate ill-judging man; 
and the feeling of the great mass of the scholars, both 
from birth and on account of their religion—for they were 
mostly Roman Catholics—was essentially democratic; and 
this feeling was heightened by the state of Ireland, which 
was at that time fermenting with the heat of coming 
insurrection. 

Charles Napier, William’s eldest brother, organized his 
schoolfellows as a volunteer corps; and it is no small proof 
of the influence over his kind with which nature had s0 
remarkably endowed him, that he succeeded in enrolling 
the scholars in support of a government which they had 
been taught to consider as the enemy and the oppressor of 
their faith. On the occasion of one of their drill-parades, 
William Napier, then a boy of eleven, being insubordinate 
under arms, was by order of his young commander tried 
by a drum-head court-martial and sentenced to some 
penalty to which the culprit would not submit. His 
brother Charles accordingly ordered in true Roman spirit, 
for he loved the offender devotedly, that he should be 
drammed out of the corps, This was carried into effect, 
but in a disorderly manner with hooting; and when the 
mob closed on the young recusant, William—his fiery 
nature revolting against the insult—whirling a large bag 
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of marbles like a sling, discharged them amid the crowd, 
and then, charging, broke the obnoxious drum, and forced. 
his most prominent assailant, greatly his superior in age 
and size, to single combat. Although getting far the worst 
of it and badly hurt in the fight, William, still refusing to 
give in, was restored to the ranks by his brother for the 
pluck he had shown. 

His youth had indeed fallen on troublous times. Pre- 
vious to the outbreak of 1798, the soldiers too often 
ill-disciplined and brutal, and the yeomanry actuated by 
sectarian hatred, treated the poor Roman Catholic 
peasantry with extreme ferocity, and thus aggravated the 
evil they were intended to allay. 

On the other hand, houses were nightly assailed by the 
disaffected in search of arms; and on both sides the 
fiercest passions were in full play. 

During Colonel Napier’s absence in England the 
younger children, of whom William was one, were left 
under the care of an old nurse, Susan Frost, at Celbridge 
House, where it was well known there was a collection of 
arms, One night several hundred “Defenders” surrounded 
the house and demanded that the arms should be given up 
to them. On the first alarm Susan Frost sent a maid- 
servant by a back way to Castletown House for assistance, 
and collecting the children in one room, she herself stood 
at the door with a pair of loaded pistols, and in concert 
with an old man-servant refused to deliver the arms or to 
admit the rioters, notwithstanding their threats of death to 
all within if they refused to yield, The “Defenders” fired 
constantly at the windows which they shattered with bul- 
lets; and at length procuring a heavy beam proceeded to 
batter the massive door, which was beginning to yield when 
the reinforcements summoned from Castletown arrived, and 
the assailants dispersed. 
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When the insurrection of 1798 broke out, many families 
took refuge in Dublin. The elder Napier would not do so. 
In that time of trouble and terror he fortified his house, 
armed his five sons,—the subject of this memoir being 
then twelve years old,—and offered an asylum to all who 
were willing to resist the insurgents. His house was never 
attacked, though often threatened; and finally the little 
garrison removed to Castletown, where Colonel Napier was, 
from his kinship and military knowledge, invested with the 
command; and here he remained, scouring the country 
with some of his sons at his side, constructing field-works 
for the defence of the neighbouring town, and often 
standing between the poor and the ferocity of the ill-disci- 
plined soldiers who formed its garrison. 

Educated amidst such events, William Napier’s mind 
was early familiarized with scenes of trouble and danger ; 
and the effects he witnessed of the oppression of a people 
by a dominant faction awakened him to questions of good 
government, 

By nature tender as a woman, he recognised the weak- 
ness of every created thing es the strongest claim on his 
protection, and no doubt his intense natural hatred of 
oppression and injustice was aggravated by the peculiar 
horrors he was frequently called upon to witness, as the 
accessories of that bloody and terrible period. 

The following recollections of a sister have reference to 
the Celbridge schooling days. : 

“His only schooling had been received at the village 
school of Celbridge, of which the pedagogue was a queer 
old man named Bagnal, who might have been a tolerable 
Latin scholar for anything I know to the contrary, but who 
was totally unfitted for the education of such boys as my 
dear brothers; at all events William learnt nothing from 
him. He spent much of his time with a vagabond called 
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‘Scully the tailor,’ who I dare say was an amusing com- 
panion, and something of a poacher, and they used to be 
out for hours together after some mischief or other. His 
next dearest friend, and that was a steady one, was the late 
Lady Londonderry, then a beautiful young married woman, 
who used to call him her son, delighted in all his 
ecrapes, and always begged him off when my father was 
angry. She was not our relation, but her uncle* was my 
aunt's husband, and so we were like cousins; and she, who 
had wild spirits herself, thought us at twelve and fourteen 
pleasanter companions than the older people. She was a 
yery cleyer woman too, and she always prophesied that 
‘her boy’ would make a great figure somehow or other, 
though he did not mind his lessons better than she had 
done herself, aud loved no reading except novels. In that 
she was, however, mistaken; for though he preferred ro- 
mances and chivalry, of which Don Bellarmin of Greece 
was his especial favourite, he read everything he could lay 
his hands on ; history, poetry, travels,—all were devoured 
with eagerness, and his memory, though not I think at 
that time very accurate, was unbounded and retentive 
to a very remarkable degree.” 

Conspicuous among his favourite subjects at this time 
were ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ and these imbued him with that 
passionate admiration for the great men of antiquity which 
distinguished him through life, and had a signal effect in 
the formation of his character. During his lost illness, 
when his bodily strength was so nearly exhausted that his 
medical attendants declared he could not live many hours, 
unless he could be kept from talking so that he might ob- 
tain some sleep, he has talked to the writer of this Lifo 
for hours together of the great deeds of Cesar, Alexander, 
Haunibal, and of other heroes of antiquity, whose first 

* Colonel Conolly. 
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acquaintance had been made by him in the enchanting 
es of Plutarch, 

One hero, not unworthy to be associated with those 
great names, he saw and conversed with frequently in these 
youthful days; but Captain Arthur Wellesley, in whom 
Colonel George Napier saw “the makings of a great 
general,” was then generally considered “ a shallow, saucy 
stripling.”* 


* *Life af Sir C. Napier,’ vol. i, p. 52. 
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CHAPTER IL 


NAPIER'S YOUTH AND EARLY SERVICE. 


In June 1800, at the early age of fourteen, William 
Napier received his first commission in the Royal Irish 
Artillery, was soon after transferred to the 62nd Regi- 
tment, and reduced to half-pay by the treaty of Amiens 
in March 1802. 

A few months afterwards his uncle the Duke of 
Richmond gave him a cornetey in the Blues, and he 
joined the troop of Captain Robert Hill, Lord Hill’s 
brother. During his short service in this regiment he 
composed a mock-heroic poem called the ‘ Blueviad,’ of 
which however the only record is in the statement of 
his friend Major Hopkins that Sir William frequently 
repeated passages to him while serving together in the 
43rd Regiment. 

While in the Blues, Sir John Moore, then forming 
his celebrated experimental brigade at Shorncliffe, pro- 
posed that he should take a Lieutenancy in the 52nd 
Regiment, at which young Napier caught eagerly; and 
Moore was so pleased by bis readiness to relinquish the 
pleasures of London, the gay trappings of the household 
brigade, and fourteen shillings a day (the pay of 2 cornet 
in the Blues at that time), for the hard life of a real 
soldier and six shillings and sixpence a day, out of pure 
love of his profession and a desire to learn it in earnest, 
that he soon afterwards obtained e company for him in 
a West Indian regiment, got him removed thence into 
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e battalion of the army of reserve, and finally fixed him in 
1804 ninth captain of the 43rd Regiment, then forming 
part of Moore’s own brigade. The 43rd had previously 
been in a bad state of discipline; courts-martial, duels, and 
insubordination prevailed; some officers had been dis- 
missed, and the regiment was placed under Sir John 
Moore to stop the mischief, The company to which 
young Napier succeeded was avowedly the worst in the 
regiment; the captain had been cashiered, the lieutenant 
who had charge of the company was about to quit the 
service, and there were bitter disputes between him and 
the men about their accounts. Napier was not yet 
nineteen years old; of the three subalterns under him, 
the youngest was old enough to be his father, and only 
one of them either knew his duty or was willing to do 
it. In three months however it was generally allowed 
that, with the exception of Captain Lioyd,* of whom 
Sir W. Napier modestly said, “he was endowed with 
natural gifta to which I could lay no pretensions,”— 
the youthful captain was at least equal in the exercise 
of his command to any captain in the regiment, and 
tha. his company was in orderly conduct and zeal second 
to none. 

The secret of this success is to be sought in the 
absorbing earnestness with which Napier threw himself 
into every pursuit, but more particularly into the duties 
of a profession for which he had an enthusiastic love ; 
also in the high standard he fixed in his own mind as 
attainable by the private soldier. It is no exaggeration 


* One of Napier’s earliest and dearest friends; he was killed in 
the battle of the Nivelle, in 1813, when licuteuant-colonel com 
manding the 94th Regiment, and his character is drawn by the historian 
at the end of chap. i, book xxiii, of the ‘History of the Peninsular Wer." 
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to say that he loved soldiers; his men saw that he 
did go, that he respected them, that he thought each of 
them capable of being a hero ; they respected themselves 
in consequence, and the pages of their captain’s glowing 
History prove that in many cases they were heroes. 

In speaking of this company in after life Sir W. 
Napier said thot it had always maintained its cha- 
racter, in evidence of which he stated the fact, among 
other circumstances, of its having been with that 
company that Captain Hopkins performed the brilliant 
exploit at Sabugal detailed in chapter iv., book 12, 
of Napier’s ‘Peninsular War.” “I owed them much,” 
he used to say; and his endeavour to pay his 
debt to them at times straitened his pecuniary re- 
sources, 

Lady Sarah Napier appears to have inspired all her 
gons with uncommon veneration and love, and the corre- 
spondence between her and the boys when absent from 
home was constant. The following letters refer to the pe- 
riod between the time of our hero joining the Lrish artillery 
and his being appointed captain in the 43rd Regiment. 
His letters at this early period of his life, and indeed 
for some years afterwards, are, as regards writing, 
spelling, and expression, those of a very ill-taught 
schoolboy. They are here printed precisely and literally 
as written, in order that the reader may judge of the 
uncommon labour and perseverance he must have devoted 
to repair his defective education, and to prepare himself 
for the task of writing a History, of which the style is 
universally admitted to be a model of force, eloquence, 
and correctness. 
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Letter to his Mother. 
[When 2nd Lieut, in the Royal Irish Artillery.—Age 15.} 
« Dearest Moraer “Cork Feb. 11th 1801, 
“T am extreemely mizierable at having made my 
father unneassy, but as you said you wished me to 
write a long letter I thought it was better to wait till 
Colonel Hydes auction was over that I might send you ax 
account of it. Diamond sold for 660 pounds. Despard 
is gone off in debt to every officer & every tradesman in 
Cork or Fermoy. I am very much oblidged to Cecilia for 
her letter. Ought I to answer it or not for I dont know 
whether it requires an answer. Colonel Baird is better 
than anybody can expect. 
“Tam dearest Mother 
* Your affect Son 
“W, Napier” 


The following letter was to his dearest friend Charles 
M‘Leod ; they were afterwards in the 48rd together, 
and his glorious death in the breach of Badajos, ax 
related in the ‘History,’ was the greatest sorrow which 
up to that time Napier had ever known, 


To Captain Charles M‘Leod. 
[Written while on balf-pey—Ago 17.] 

“ My pear Cuaruzs. * Castletown July 1803. 

“Tam very sorry to hear that you have got into 8 
kind of company from which I have so lately escaped, that 
is to say, Jockys gamesters & idlers that you have your 
own set apart from the other officers of the Accademy & 
that you have got a supercilious haughty manner to all the 
others, now consider the consequences of it, the Accademy 
is the Duke of Yorks Hobby horse & should General 
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Jarry write to him that you did not learn anything your 
promotion is ruined for ever, & for what—to be laughed 
at not only by the sensible men of the army but even by 
the very people whom you keep company with. You will 
not I am sure be displeased at what I say to you as it only 
comes from my friendship & from the knowledge which I 
have obtained by experiertce of the unhappiness which it 
may hereafter occasion you; that you will profit by it ix 
the wish of your 
“ Sincere and affectionate friend 
“ W. Napier.” 


%o his Mother. 
[Just joined the Blues az Comet—Age 17. Written after an illness] 


“ My pearest Moruer, “Canterbury December 8, 1808, 
“ Louisa will tell you that I am not low, but what 
people cali as hearty as a buck & as hungry as a hawk 
she will likewise tell you the reason I was low last week 
Mr. George being the occation of it, I waited yesterday 
untill 6 o'clock for Lord Frederick and Boon* who were 
to have come down and see me I had soup a roast neck 
of mutton masht potatoes and a plumb pudding with a 
bottle of port a peece & Lo & behold they came not, if 
they come today they must have it cold as I cannot afford 
such a dinner every day, having seen the last of 28 guineas 
in my illness which were to have paid my mess bill for a 
fortnight about £13 my mess subseription £5,,5 my fees 
to the riding master £5,,5 & to pay my expenses for the 
month of November which as I would have left the mess 
it would very near have done. I likewise owe an officer 
who lodged with me for 4 weeks £3,,8 a when he left 
the lodgings they brought him the whole bill which he 


* A nickname for his brother Charles. 
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paid as I wanted money for my sicknesa my share coming 
to the above thus my dear Mother you see I am in debt 
without my fault £27 bating 2° George will tell you thet 
I even refused to hire a chaise tho’ ordered by the Doctor 
untill he G* Desired me & said you or my father would 
not mind that expense as it was absolutely necessary for 
my health I went out 12 times which cost me 6 pound 
but that is all taken into the 28 guineas I must likewise 
make # present to my own and the officers servant who 
lodged with me as before I got my own he did everything 
for me he likewise sat up two nights with me & gave 
me my medecins he likewise taught my servant how to 
give them to me & how to clean my things, he got my coals 
& candles to when my servant was buisy about me other- 
wise I should have lost them. My own servant sat up 
also two nights before I got a nurse & left his mess to 
benear me where he got a bad dinner every day about 
8 o'clock & it cost him more a good deal than his mess, 
and I never expressed the slightest wish for anything that 
he did not instantly run as hard as he could to buy it for 
me dressed me & earried about into the chaise in short 
he was just as attached as Gerarty without any of his 
drunkenness and much quicker I trusted him also with 
my 28 guineas when he might easily have cheated me 
but the instant I wes well he brought me a bill & reciept 
for every shilling he had laid out, pray write me word 
how much I ought to give each of them I am sure your 
eyes must be better you write so well and strait, pray givemy 
love to Aunt & to my dear Emily and tell her I will write 
toher soon but you must frank me a large quantity of paper 
or else no letters as paper is very dear & very bad here as 
everything else is & likewise send me word who I am to 
put them under cover to, I bope the Duke of Richmond* 


* Tho duke gave him his cometcy. 
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is not displeased with my conduct, I have not written to 
him yet as I do not know what to say, nor what to call him 
Your Grace or My Lord or Uncle or Uncle Duke but if 
you will inform me & dictate the heads of a letter I will 
write it. My love to Dodeny & believe me 
“ Your tired son 
“OW. Narre” 


« My pgar MorHer “Canterbury 9th December 
“T am increasing in stature & in strength as to 
Wisdom and godliness I leave that to other people to talk 
of I walked between 4 & 5 mile this day without being 
the least tired I could even have walked as much more 
as the miles seem yards in proportion to the Irish ones, 
My wisdom comos next I have been bargaining for a 
poney for the time I am in the Regiment which an officer 
will sell me for 10 or £12 giving me saddle bridle horse 
cloth & collar slong with him I can go for a whole day at 
@ canter which is excellent exercise for me it costs me 
nothing feeding I am allowed forrage as for a large horse 
which is twice as much as he will eat, but I took care to 
say nothing about him untill another officer who likes him 
promised to buy him at the same price whenever I chose 
to sell him go that if you think I had better not have 
him send me word directly, I have had the most affec- 
tionate letter frém George with a present of £10 saying 
he was sorry he could not give me more and that as jong 
as he had a guinea none of his brothers or sisters should 
want one as the only reason he cared for it was that he 
might have the pleasure of sharing it with us, I shall take 
care that I will not drink any wine at the 52nd mess until 
T am able to pay him for it is not fair he should lose by 
his generous disposition. & & «Wy 
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“ Canterbury 

“My peargest Morner, December 12. 1803. 

“The first part of your letter will have been 
answered Jong before you read this, & before I answer 
the second I must put in a word of my own, I cannot 
have poney as the officer wont sell him now, so there's 
en end of He, Pray tell Emily that notwithstanding 
her eneer about not understanding such difficult things 
as to know whether a man was 8 good officer & so 
forth &c General Moore says the same as me, for Capt. 
Campbell of the R! C™ says that at dinner one day 
talking of the Blues G, M. said there’s a young man 
in them whom I am very anxious to get into the 52nd 
& he is 6o to, for as he wants to be made an officer of 
he of course does not wish to stay in the Buus. And 
if & man cannot learn to be an officer pray where does 
the fault lie?—in the head. Let her find out the head 
of what—— 

“Now for the second part, Iam very sorry that you 
& my father had any uneasiness, occasioned by me, 
although I am at the same time very glad no fault 
of mine occasioned it, I am very much obliged to the 
Duke of Richmond & I shall certainly write to him 
the letter you told me whenever I receive an answer to 
my first letter, George wrote me word yesterday I would 
be in the Gazzette of today, I am very much oblidged 
to General Moore for his kindnesa, Lord Frederick ex- 
pects to get the Lieut: Coloneley of the 52nd emidiately 
& George to get his Company but neither of them are 
certain, Field Marshals being ignorant is not so odd, 
because I think they only make them so by way of 
putting them on the shelf without affronting them, & 
when once they are on the shelf of course they are 
moth eaten and their Lerning’s rub’d out. Mrs, Johnston 
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has written me a letter in which she says George is a 
damned rascal for not writing her word I was ill at the 
beginning that she might have come down to nurse me 
and have written her word I am very much oblidged to 
her but very glad George did not write as I would always 
be called the man with the Aunt like the man of the face 
in R, Cour de Lion. Charles is a lazy theif, I wrote to 
him a week ago to send or come himself with my 10 
guineas and has neither sent it nor answered me the 
unatural villain ; I am gaining strength every day give my 
love to everybody, & tell Richard to trudge to Mr. Boyce 
the bookseller & buy a Davis’es Grammer for me which 
must be sent along with my case of instruments when you 
send me the paper as I have stop’d my french translations 
in order that I may have enough of this long paper to write 
letters to you, for (except a few sheets which must be kept 
for Lords & Dukes) other I have none neither can I get it 


here.* “Tam &e 
“ W. Napier,” 
To his Father. 
“My peax Farurn, “Canterbury, Dec. 28, 1808, 


“I received your letter and the draft on the 26th; 
and if I can thank you by attention to my duty in the 
52nd, I certainly will do everything I can to show you 
how much I am obliged to you. I think too that were I 
inclined to go wrong I could not in such a good regiment 
and along with George, 

“ Believe me, my dearest Father, 
“Your affectionate Son, 
“'W. Naptzr.” 
* The imperfect spelling of the Letters, which rapidly diminizhed although 
it never wholly dimppeared, is henceforth corrected for the convenienoe of 
the reader. 
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To kis Mother. 
[Licntenant in the 52nd.] 
“Folkstone, 2let March, 1804, 

“General Moore spoke to me yesterday about a letter 
Colonel Leith had written to him, in which he says he 
thinks I will be of use to him, from being in the 52nd, to 
help to form his battalion, and begs him to say so to the 
Duke of York. General Moore says I must know that 
from the little time I have been in the 52nd I cannot 
be of much use in forming regiment, and therefore ho 
will not say so to the Duke of York; but that, from what 
he has seen, and from Colonel M‘Kenzie’s report of me, 
he thinks that I would be if I stayed five or six months 
longer in the regiment. However, as a Company is not 
to be had every day, he will write everything to the Duke 
that he thinks will make him give it me. Thus you see 
that it is only from want of time, and not for want either 
of capacity or attention to my duty, that he does not do 
as Colonel Leith wants him.” 


Sir Jokn Moore to Lady Sarah Napier, 


“ Mapam, “Bandgate, 12th May, 1804. 
“TI am honoured with your ledyship’s letter, which T 
should have acknowledged sooner, but the same reason 
which hes led me to defer answering Colonel Napier’s 
letter has induced me to delay to write to you. I mean 
the hope of being able to congratulate you on my young 
friend William’s appointment to the Company in Colonel 
Leith’s Reserve. I am however mortified to find that 
another person has been gazetted for the Company which 
Colonel Clinton in his letter promised should be given to 
yourson. I cannot account for this seeming contradiction ; 
but as I cannot think that either the Duke of York or 
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Colonel Clinton are men to break their word, I conclude 
either that what we have seen in the Gazette is a mistake, 
or that the person appointed is so for the moment only, 
will speedily be removed, and William named in his stead. 
Under this impression I shall defer for some days to write 
to Colonel Clinton; in the mean time I should hope that 
Colonel Leith will notice it. 

“Your ladyship as well as Colonel Napier are kind 
enough to expreas your thanks to me much beyond what I 
am entitled to. There is little merit in wishing well to 
two such young men as your two sons, and if ever I have 
it in my power I shall be happy to serve them. I com- 
maunicated to Colonel Mackenzie what you desired, and his 
answer was, he had never shown either of the Napiers any 
attention they did not merit: in short, there is but one 
sentiment about them; and if your ladyship had a dozen 
Bons, you could not do Colonel Mackenzie or me a greater 
kindness than by sending them to the 52nd. 

“Tam much grieved to find the Colonel is so unwell. I 
beg to be kindly remembered to him. 

“T have the honour to remain 
“Your ladyship’s very faithful, obedient servant, 
“ Joux Moonx.” 


To his Mother. 
“ Folkstone, October 9, 1804. 
«T cannot say to you anything more about my father* 
than you know already, for I feel many things that I can- 
not express. I can only offer up my prayers to Heaven, 
and put my trust in that Being he has so often told me 
never deceives, To Him I now look up more than ever, 
for I feel myself almost alone; when I leave this brigade 
* iis father was in a dying sinte, 
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I shall probably be quite so, How I envy George! he 
looks round him and sees every officer truly a brother. 
He knows their friendship is worth having, and he knows 
he deserves it: I look,* and see hardly three men whom 
I would wish to call acquaintances, and they only because 
their manners are those of gentlemen, as I know too little 
of them to judge of anything else; in the others I see a 
set of mean shopboys, who are cunning fools, always busy, 
never doing anything of use, always on the watch to find 
out something in their brother officers that they may 
report and get them into scrapes; and thus show off their 
own zeal; narrowminded people who do not consider that 
true greatness is to be marked from their own good con- 
duct, not from comparison with the dad of their neighbours, 
They are jealous of the 52nd, hate General Moore, abuse 
them behind their backs, yet toad-eat them to their faces. 
The greatest pleasure I have had since I came was, when 
General Moore was made a knight, to make them drink 
his health: my fingers itched to throw the bottles at their 
heads when they seemed to make difficulties about it; 
had they refused I would have by myself drank a bumper, 
broken the glass on the table, and left the mess imme- 
diately. My company was £30 in debt and wanted £16 
worth of necessaries. I have paid their debt and given 
them the necessaries, This looks alarming, but the pay- 
master gave me the money, and I shall not (except by 
deaths or desertions) lose anything, as my father will 
explain to you.” 

The reader may find already in the foregomg pages 


proof of the warm—it may be said passionate admiration 
with which William Napier regarded Sir John Moore. 


* He meazs in his own regiment, the 48rd, which was, when he fit 
joined it, in a very bad state of discipline. 
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He appears to have early distinguished the three Napier 
brothers from the crowd by which he was surrounded, 
attracted by their personal merits, for his saequaintance 
with their family was slight. Charles Napier was one of 
“my majore”—Stanhope being the other—to whom Sir 
J. Moore addressed the encouragement, “Well done, my 
majors,” at Corunna: George Napier was his aide-de- 
camp; and his opinion of William has been given in his 
own words, His influence had a signal effect in forming 
and maturing their characters; and it is no small glory to 
have been the hero of these three men, while his early 
discovery of their mental and moral qualities is a proof 
of Moore’s penetration and judgment of character. 

The lofty disinterestedness and purity of his public 
conduct especially captivated the imagination of these 
young and ardent officers; and ample proof is afforded by 
the story of their lives that in this particular they emu- 
lated the model which they pre-eminently proposed to 
themselves for imitation. 

Moore appears to have been not less remarkable for the 
imposing dignity of his outward presence and demeanour 
than for that of his invisible nature. “Where shall we 
find such a king?” are W. Napier’s words in a letter to 
his mother some years later when speaking of the little 
Court by which Moore, like other generals, was sur- 
rounded. And the historian of the Peninsular War has 
cited one instance of the calm dignity with which Moore 
repelied a threat addressed to him by Lord Castlereagh of 
deprival of his‘command. Another instance equally forc- 
ible is given by the same writer in a notice of Sir John 
Moore’s Life, published in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ;’ where 
Moore, only a Colonel in temporary command of the 
troops in Corsica, at the great risk of his professional 
advancement, withstood the naval Commander-in-chief, 
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man of hasty overbearing temper and powerful influence, 
in his attempt to engage the land forces in an injudicious 
enterprise, Again, the influence which he obtained in the 
Councils of Palermo over the Royal family and Govern- 
ment, who were at first violently predisposed against him, 
is one among many examples of the power over men’s 
mainds with which he was gifted by nature. 

Moore's character appears to have been a singular mix- 
ture of softness and severity. Attractive as few men could 
be towards those whom he distinguished by his regard, he 
80 favoured only the good; for he was uncompromising in 
his open reprobation of all that was base, as well as in 
contempt of what was merely litile. “The honest loved 
him, the dishonest feared him,” as his youthful admirer 
wrote when he became his discriminating but always 
admiring historian, 

And here let it be recorded that to Napier’s affection for 
Sir John Moore the world is mainly indebted for the 
‘ History of the Peninsular War ;’ for, doubting seriously of 
his ability worthily to accomplish such a work, when 
strongly urged by his friend the late Lord Langdale to 
undertake it, he remained long in hesitation, and his 
scruples were finally overcome only by his burning desire 
to vindicate the memory of his beloved chieftain from the 
unjust aspersions with which it had been assailed. This 
fact was communicated to the author by Lady Napier 
after her husband's death, and the historian has besides 
left the record in his own handwriting, that when he, at 
length, determined to attempt the task, he limited his 
intentions to the narration of those operations which 
terminated at Corunna, and was only induced to proceed 
by the encouragement he derived from the success of the 
first yolume. 

The following letters from officers of the 48rd may 
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serve to convey some idea of what William Napier was at 
this period. 
Extract of Letter from Major Hopkins. 

* At the period when I joined the 43rd as an ensign, 
Sir W. Napier was a captain in the regiment; and 
although I was not on terms of great intimacy with him, 
yet I could not be otherwise than flattered by such 
attentions from him as led me to suppose that his 
opinion of me was favourable; for in that day, under the 
system of Sir John Moore, the rank of captein waa 
Jooked upon by the junior officers of the regiment as one of 
superiority and consequence ; and the naturally polished, 
pleasing, gay manners of Captain Napier, his fine noble 
figure, beautiful features, and intelligent countenance, 
gave me the idea of one far superior to any person I had 
ever seen or imagined. He was ever eager to excel 
in all feats of activity, joining and competing with the 
soldiers in all their sports—leaping, running, swimming, 
&.,—delighted when victor. He was very fond of 
drawing, particularly the human figure, taking for his 
taodele the soldiers most remarkable for their strength and 
muscular figures, He read much at this time, surprising 
every one by the accuracy of his wonderful memory, 
particularly in what related to ancient history, military 
achievements, and the chivalry of romance and poetry,— 
entirely from English writers. His admiration for 
Napoleon and his campaigns was very great, studying 
them with his friend Lloyd by the best plans and maps. 
He was often with Sir John Moore, with whom he 
appeared to be a great favourite. He felt pride in being 
considered an Irishman, was extremely partial to the 
country, but strongly prejudiced against Lord Castlereagh 
for his treatment of Ireland.” 
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Herein is manifested the influence of the Celbridgo 
training; and it will be remarked throughout the story of 
his life that his “ prejudices,” if they are to be called such, 
and his strongest feelings, were always ranged on the sido 
of the weak against the 

Here follows a letter from another old 48rd_ officer, 
General Shaw Kennedy, one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished of the officers who received their training in the 
schools of Moore and Wellington. The writer is the same 
Lientenant Shaw whose remarkable coolness and dering 
at the storming of Badajos Napier has commemorated in 

Extracts of Letters from General Sir James Shaw 

Kennedy, E.0.B. 

“My acquaintance with Napier began at Hythe and 
Shorncliffe in 1805; and as I have been on terms of inti- 
macy with him ever since, and seen him tried in situations 
of the greatest difficulty in war, in politics, in literature, 
and all the ordinary occurrences of life between man and 
man, I think I have grounds for forming an opinion of 
him. I assert without any qualification whatever, that I 
consider William Napier to have been the man of the 
greatest genius that I have ever known or communicated 
with personally; yet I have communicated and dono 
business with many men of the highest reputation of their 
time that this country has produced. I once expressed 
this sentiment to Chantrey, who said that his genius and 
perseverance had quite astonished him.” 

Again: “His immensely high animal spirits when 
young seemed to render -him quite wild, but this was only 
in appearance, for he had so completely the control over 
himself that I must quote him as about the purest charac- 
ter I have ever known: in my 55 years’ acquaintance 

VOL. L 0 
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with him I have never known of him anything but purity, 
and the most high-minded and honourable bearing in all 
that he has said or done.” . 

Again: “When a young man, his manner and ap- 
pearance would give a superficial observer the impression 
that he would have been ruled by his impulses. So far 
from this being the case, he was ruled, not only by the 
deepest sense of honour, but of the greatest purity. Nor 
from superficial observers did he by any means get credit 
for even a tithe of the talent he possessed, as the great 
buoyancy of his spirita was “isconstrued.” 

Ag an instance of his wonderful memory at this time, 
General Kennedy assured the writer that he has frequently 
known Napier take up the newspaper on its being brought 
into the mess-room, where he had been up to that moment 
joking and “larking ” with the other officers, and, abstract- 
ing himeelf for half an hour, he would seem to devour its 
contents; and when he laid it down, he would not only 
be able to give the substance of the greatest part of the 
matter, but would actually repeat many long passages by 
heart. He knew and could repeat the whole of Pope's 
translation of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey” word for word, 
with many other poems. 

In after years, when he was commencing his History, he 
frequently met, at General Kennedy’s house in London, 
two of the ablest reviewers of the day, with whom he was 
accustomed to argue on the system and writings of the 
English philosophers; and, in support of his arguments, he 
would sometimes repeat long passages from their writings, 
with all of which he appeared thoroughly familiar, from 
Lord Bacon down to Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, 
His opponents afterwards told General Kennedy that they 
were amazed by the extent of his knowledge, and parti- 
cularly by his wonderful memory. 
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He appears indeed to have excelled in all he attempted. 
Among his other acquirements, he was a first-rate billiard- 
player and very fond of the game; but he gave it up 
entirely from the fear that it might become too engrossing. 

Here let us pause a while to reproduce the outward 
image of the man as he appeared to the eyes of his fellow 
men in the old 43rd days, when he was between eighteen 
and twenty years of age, and before he knew those terrible 
realities which are signified by the words disease and pain, 
which during the rest of his life so fearfully dominated 
his body, though they never had any power over his spirit. 

In appearance William Napier was one of the handsom- 
est men of his time, Six feet high, formed in the most 
powerful mould it is possible to conceive as compatible 
with extraordinary grace and activity. He was able to 
jump six feet in height. The head of an Antinous covered 
with short clustering black curls—the square brow, both 
wide and high—the aquiline nose—the firm mouth and 
the square massive jaw, indicating indomitable firmness 
and resolution—the eye of that remarkable blueish grey, 
s0 terrible in anger, 80 melting in tenderness, so sparkling 
in fun, In his youth his head and face might have served 
for a portrait of the war god. In his latest years, with milk- 
white hair and beard, his appearance was that of a Jupiter. 
But when young, no words can more exactly describe his 
appearance as it has been represented to the writer, and as 
it looks out from old miniatures, than Hamlet's description 
of his father :-— 


“ Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eyo like Mars to threaten and command ; 
‘A station like the herald Mercury 
‘New lighted on o heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination and a form indeed, 
‘Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance af s man.” 
ct 
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Here was his visible image. Now for his demeanour. 

Quite wild with animal spirits and strong health; 
brimming over with fun; joking with his comrades; 
racing, jumping, swimming with his men; studying 
Napoleon’s campaigns with his friend Lloyd; poring over 
the lives of real and fictitious heroes, and the writings of 
ancient and modern philosophers, and astonishing all by 
his wonderful memory ; raging like a lion at any story of 
oppression; melting in pity over any tale of misfortune ; 
with a fondness for animals amounting almost to a 
passion, and delighting to observe individualities of 
character even in a bird or 9 kitten ;—this strong, tender, 
beautiful, and gifted man, surrounded by so many tempta- 
tions, passionately admiring beauty in women, and with 
every attribute of success, was yet never known to have 
been otherwise than pure in thought and deed by comrades 
who lived with him in all the intimacy of a barrack life ; 
and this, too, at a time when society was far more 
indulgent to certain transgressions than it now is. It is a 
beautiful and noble picture. 

It was at this period of his life that William Napier 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Pitt, then prime minister ; 
and he has left the following graphic and interesting 
account of his intercourse with the great statesman :— 

“In 1804, being then near nineteen, and having been a 
brother officer of Charles Stanhope Mr. Pitt’s nephew, I 
was through him invited to pass some time at Putney, in 
Mr. Pitt's house. Arriving rather late, the great man 
was at dinner when I entered the room; he immediately 
rose, and giving me both hands, welcomed me with such a 
gentle good nature, that I instantly felt—not at ease, for 
I was not at that time much troubled with what is called 
mauvaise honte, but—that I had a friend before me with 
whom I might instantly become familiar to any extent 
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within the bounds of good breeding. Lady Hester 
Stanhope also treated me with the most winning kindness, 
All this produced a strange sensation ; for 1 came deter- 
mined to hold fast by my patriotism though in presence of 
& wicked minister, however polite or condescending he 
might be found. Brought up amidst Whigs, and used to 
hear Mr. Pitt abused with all the virulence of Whigs, I 
looked upon him as an enemy of all good government ; 
and my father, though not a Whig, had always condemned 
his war with France as an iniquitous and pernicious 
measure, Thus primed with fierce recollections and 
patriotic resolves, I endeavoured to sustain my mind’s 
hatred against the minister, but in vain; all feelings 
gunk, except those of surprise and gratification, at finding 
such @ gentle, goodnatured, agreeable, and entertaining 
companion. I say companion deliberately, and with a 
right, as will be seen from what follows, Lady Hester 
Moreover was very attractive; so rapid and decided was 
her conversation, a0 full of humour and keen observation, 
and withal so friendly and instructive, that it was quite 
impossible not to fall at once into her direction and 
become her slave, whether for laughter or seriousness. 
She was not certainly beautiful, but her tall commanding 
figure, her large dark eyes, and variety of expression, 
changing as rapidly as her conversation, and equally 
vehement, kept the mind in continual admiration. She 
hhad not much respect for the political coadjutora of Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Castlereagh she always called ‘His monotonous 
lordship,’ and Lord Liverpool was a constant theme of 
ridicule. Thus, speaking of a design at that time enter- 
tained of conferring military decorations, she told me that 
it had been agreed to by Mr. Pitt, but was stoppod by the 
meddling of Lord Liverpool, who insisted on being a 
copartner with her in choosing the colour and texture of 
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the ribbons, That, she said, she thought, as a young 
woman, she might have been allowed to settle ; but Lord 
Liverpool, being an old woman, was jealous, and sent her 
four thousand yards—she positively affirmed that—four 
thousand yards of different ribbons at the expense of the 
public, which he proposed to examine in conjunction with 
her for the purpose of fixing on the most suitable. She 
sent them back with her compliments, saying she declined 
the concert, and could see no use whatever for the ribbons, 
except to make braces for supporting his lordship’s culottes, 
which she had observed were always weighed down by the 
heavy official papers in his pockets. This stopped all 
further progress in the plan for military decorations. 

“Of Sir John Moore she always spoke with admiration, 
and said Mr, Pitt had a like admiration for him; that he 
never received even a common note from him at Deal 
without showing it to his company and pointing out the 
grace and felicity of the expressions. 

. Mr, Pitt used to come home to dinner rather exhonsted, 
and seemed to require wine, port, of which he generally 
drauk a bottle, or nearly so, in a rapid succession of 
glasses; but when he recovered his strength from this 
stimulant he ceased to drink, His conversation with us 
was always gay, goodnatured, and humorous, telling all 
sorts of amusing stories; some of them about the colonel 
of the.— regiment, General ——, who was certainly a 
very comical character, of which two of Mr. Pitt’s stories’ 
will give ample proof, The first was that, in the midst 
of the fears of a French invasion, General -—— sent an 
extraordinary express with a parcel supposed to contain 
important news, but which turned out to be the night-cap 
of a member of the Government, who had left it behind 
when on a visit to the General. The second waa also an 
express story; being a despatch from ——, when he 
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commanded on the south coast, telling Mr. Pitt that ‘ two 
French ships were actually then landing troops in three 


“ Mr. Pitt liked practical fun, and used to riot in it with 
Lady Hester, Charles and James Stanhope, and myself; 
and one instance is worth noticing. We were resolved to 
blacken his face with burnt cork, which he most strena- 
ously resisted, but at the beginning of the fray a servant 
announced that Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool desired 
to see him on business, ‘Let them wait in the other 
room,’ was the answer; and the great minister instantly 
turned to the battle, catching up a cushion and belabouring 
us with it in glorious fun. We were however too many 
and strong for him, and, after at least a ten minutes’ fight, 
got him down and were actually daubing his face, when 
with a look of pretended confidence in his prowess he said, 
* Stop, this will do; I could easily beat you all, but we 
must not keep those grandees waiting any longer.’ His 
defeat was however palpable, and we were obliged to get 
@ towel and basin of water to wash him clean before he 
could receive the grandees, Being thus put in order, the 
basin was hid behind the sofa, and the two lords were 
ushered in. Then a new phase of Mr. Pitt’s manner 
appeared, to my great surprise and admiration, Lord 
Liverpool’s look and manner are well known—melancholy, 
bending, nervous. Lord Castlereagh I had known from 
my childhdod, had often been engaged with him in 
athletic sports, pitching the stone or bar, and looked upon 
him as what indeed he was, a model of quiet grace and 
strength combined. What was my surprise to see both him 
and Lord Liverpool bending like spaniels on approaching 
the man we had just been maltreating with such succeas- 
fal insolence of fun! but instantly Mr. Pitt's change of 
manner and look entirely fixed my attention. His tall, 
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ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the ceiling, his 
head was thrown beck, his eyes fixed immoveably in one 
position, 2s if reading the heavens, and totally regardless 
of the bending figures near him. For some time they 
spoke; he made now and then some short observation, 
and finally, with an abrupt stiff inclination of the body, 
but without casting his eyes down, dismissed them. Then, 
turning to us with a laugh, caught up his cushions and 
renewed our fight. 

“ Another phase of his countenance I had yet to learn, 
Some time after my visit, which was twice renewed at 
Putney, I was walking across the parade-ground of the 
Horse Guards, where I saw Mr. Pitt talking to several 
gentlemen evidently upon business which interested him. 
I canght his eye while some forty. yards from him; he 
gave a smile and nod of recognition, and I was advancing 
to greet him: instantly his countenance changed with a 
commanding fierceness of expression difficult to describe, 
but it emphatically spoke, even at that distance: ‘Pass 
on, this is no place for fooling,’ was the meaning, and not 
to be mistaken, 

“TT had often been in Mr. Fox’s company, not only when 
he was on a visit at my father’s house in Clifton, but 
afterwards at his own house, or rather the Duke of York's 
house, then standing on the present site of Stafford House, 
His manners were totally different from Mr. Pitt’s, always 
agreeable, gentle, kind, and goodnatured, but not attractive 
to young people, inasmuch as he did not seem to take 
touch interest in them, and rather to bear with than to 
like them; at least, such was the impression he made on 
me. Whereas Mr, Pitt's manner was thet of joyous 
hilarity and delight at being able to unbend his mind, 
es it were, when he could do it safely « he was very 
attractive.” . 
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The affectionate regard for Lady Hester Stanhope which 
William Napier contracted in those early years, he pre- 
served throughout the life of that remarkable woman, as 
he proved by coming forward warmly in her defence when, 
many years later, she was coarsely assailed and misrepre- 
sented in the newspapers. 


o3 
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CHAPTER IIL 


THE COPENHAGEN EXPEDITION--THE PENINSULA. 


Wuen the great volunteering from the militia to the line 
took place, William Napier was selected to procure yolun- 
teers from regiments in Ireland ; and this duty was at that 
time not unattended either with danger or expense. For 
the travelling allowance was insufficient to cover the 
charges; and as he had nothing beyond his pay, he was 
thrown into difficulties and forced to borrow money, the 
repayment of which cost him many privations The 
danger consisted in this, that there was a great race for 
appointments to the regular army among the militia 
officers, who were promised commissions if they brought 
with them a certain number of volunteers for the line. 
‘Those officers naturally regarded any one who deprived 
them of men as an opponent, and indeed in many cases 
as a personal enemy; and as many of them were very 
illiterate and vulgar men, it was difficult to avoid duels, 
Napier had serious official disputes, too, with a few of the 
superior officers, but the most difficult matter was to avoid 
duels with the subalterns. And this was not the only 
danger incurred in the performance of this invidious duty ; 
for knowing how much soldiers are taken by the display of 
feats of strength and activity, and being remarkably strong 
and active, he was constantly engaging in such feats, and 
in one of these he broke two of his ribs. On one of these 
occasions he jumped clear over two cows, placed side by 
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side, in the street of Ballina, having been dared to perform 
the feat by Kitty ——, a famous beauty of the neighbour- 
hood. The story was told his son-in-law by Colonel Knox 
Gore, who had it from an eye-witness, He extricated 
himself, however, adroitly from his recruiting troubles, and 
with remarkable success in obtaining recruits; and not- 
withstanding that the official differences with some of the 
superior officers referred to were pushed to his disadvan- 
tage, his zeal and activity gained the approval and support 
of the different general officers who commanded in the 
garrisons, three of whom he has recorded gratefully by 
name; viz., General Dunne, General John Mitchell, and 
General Payne of the cavalry. 

In 1807 he served with his regiment in that operation 
of most deplorable expediency, the Copenhagen expedi 
tion ; was present at the siege of that capital ; and after- 
wards marched under Sir Arthur Wellesley to attack 
the Danish levies assembled in the rear of the besieging 
force. He was detached under command of the German 
general ——, was engaged with his part of the troops 
at the battle of Kioge, and followed that general in his 
pursuit of the beaten enemy. He has left some curious 
records of German habits on this occasion, “The general,” 
he writes, “asked an old grey-haired peasant which way 
his countrymen had fled, The old man proudly answered 
he would not tell ; and ——~ immediately made his orderly 
shoot him dead. His brigade-major had in my hearing 
two days before ordered Major McLeod to shoot all 
the peasants he met with; but he pronounced it pheasanta, 
and McLeod laughingly promised that he would certainly 
obey that order. I saw General ——in his uniform groping 
in a common sewer for money, and I ordered a soldier of 
my own, named Peter Hayes, whom the general had 
called to aid him, to quit such an infamous work and 
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behave like a soldier. The general afterwards performed 
® very indecent and ernel act, and finished by rearing in 
person a ladder sgainst the church to enable his men 
to rob the place. It was then that, unable to bear the 
disgrace any longer, and my company being then the only 
British force with General ——, I desired to be allowed 
to join my regiment. This was granted; but eight 
waggons loaded with captured arms, and two loaded in 
the most unsafe manner with powder in open barrels 
loosely covered with straw, were, together with nearly 
400 prisoners, placed under my escort to convey to the 
army. I received no route, no instructions ; I was not even 
informed that two of these waggons contained these bar- 
tels of loose powder; no rations were given to the men, 
and no authority was given me to draw them from the 
country. And I was to find my way through the dis- 
turbed districts without knowing where Sir A. Wellesley 
was. Guiding my movements by the steeples, I made 
a march of three days, lodging my prisoners at night 
in the churches, and keeping under arms with my whole 
company in the churchyards, I obtained rations for the 
prisoners by requisition on the villages, and in this manner 
I reached the army without the loss of a prisoner, if 
I except some women, who had been taken, I fear, for 
@ shameful purpose, but delivered to me as prisoners 
of war! I thought it scandalous to carry them through 
the country and to shut them up at night with 
the men, and therefore left them in the first village I 
halted at. 

“Dnuring this march and previous to it, my company 
never took so much as @ cherry from a bough, though the 
country was covered with that fruit-tree, and not e men 
plundered or misbehaved, although General —— called 
upon them to join his Germans in the disgraceful scenes 
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that were enacted. I mention these facta, the truth 
of which I vouch upon my honour as a gentleman, with 
the leas repugnance now, because at the time I did, at 
the risk of my commission, tell General —— my opi- 
nion of his conduct when he was encouraging my men 
to plunder; and because the 43rd Regiment was falsely 
and injoriously reported by him to have committed the 
outrages which his own Germans perpetrated under his 
eyes and with his approbation; nay, more, with his per 
sonal assistance.” 

The following extract from a letter written by Major 
Hopkins has reference to this expedition :— 

“During our march through Zealand to meet the 
Danish troops assembled at Kioge, I remember Napier’s 
extreme anxiety to preserve the strictest discipline amongst 
our men, and to prevent the ill usage and plundering of 
the inhabitants, He broke out in great indignation on 
witnessing the conduct of the officers of a German regi- 
ment, who were helping themselves most freely to the 
property in a house which they had entered during a halt 
in our march. His humanity was continually exerted, 
not only in favour of our own wounded, but also for those 
of the Danes. The Danish general had very foolishly 
placed many of his advanced skirmishers on the high 
branches of trees in a wood through which we had to 
advance to attack the main body of the Danes. In their 
position in the trees they only served as a mark for 
our soldiers to wound and bring them down, but Napier, 
pitying their helpless and cruel situation, would not allow 
his men to fire upon them.” 

On the return of the 43rd from Denmark the regiment 
was quartered at Maldon, where the young captain became 
@ great favourite among the. neighbouring gentry, and 
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where he was foremost in schemes of fun and mischief. 
Being on the committee of management of a ball given 
to the inhabitants, he undertook to adorn the floor of 
the dancing-room, which he executed in beautiful de- 
vices of coloured chalks of Cupids on rosebuds, designed 
by himself and surrounded with borders & la Grecque. 
These were much admired by the company until the 
dancing commenced, but then, the artist having been 
ignorant of the necessity of mixing size with the chalks, 
such clouds of coloured dust filled the air that the room 
was obliged to be cleared of the dancers, in order that the 
offending Cupids might be swept away. 

Young Napier was also the leader in a freak which 
at one time threatened serious consequences, He and 
some of his brother officers entered a lecture-room at 
Maldon masked and disguised. The lecturer had given 
offence to some of them by, as it was supposed, purposely 
sprinkling them with water at a previous lecture; and 
he now excited the audience to attack the intruders. 
A disturbance ensued, and the town was divided into two 
parties, one favourable, the other hostile, to the military. 
The hostile party, the lecturer at its head, endeavoured 
to procure the committal of the offenders under the 
‘Black Act;”* it was ultimately accommodated, and the 
officers were quit at the expense of their pockets, and 
in Napier’s case at the additional cost of the severely 
expressed displeasure of Sir John Moore, who was very 
angry. He spoke only as a private friend, not having any 
official authority in the matter. 

The following letters to his mother refer to the foregoing 
period. 

‘* The " Black Act” was an Act of Parliament which was in force at the 
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“My Dearest Moruer, « Hythe, July 6, 1805. 
“T have been very busy about my accounts and 
company, otherwise I would have answered your letter 
before; besides, until I knew more about my accounts I 
could not answer your questions properly—now I can. 

“In the first place, I cannot help laughing at the way 
you first accused, then tried, at lest condemned me for a 
crime I never committed nor had the least intention to 
commit, I stayed in London to wait for George, in order 
that, as you told me he wanted to remain thore, I might 
take charge of his party* for him (by my going to Holy- 
head I missed him completely); he came not, so I went 
to Hythe, told General Moore what I had done; he said all 
was perfectly right. When I was in London I had more 
invitations than I could accept if I had stayed twice as 
long, therefore I had only to pay for my lodgings: thus 
you see I was neither extravagant nor stayed from my 
regiment when I ought not; besides, had I wanted to be 
extravagant, where was the money to be got? I cannot 
tell. 

“When I came first here my accounts frightened me; I 
thought I should not be able to clear myself for less than 
three hundred pounds. I have been used infamously by 
the (illegible), more as if they wished to ruin me at any 
rate than anything else. However, I have on examining 
more closely and by Government allowing us our expenses 
found that 602 will make me free of the world and ita 
inhabitants, 377. of this being paid by the Company, being 
the amount of their debt to me. God bless you, my dear 
mother. 

: “W. Narre.” 


** They were both returning from ralaing recruits in Ireland. 
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« Hythe, January 1807. 

“T had intended to answer your letter in person, but I 
have unfortunately had my room robbed of my jacket and 
three guineas, the sum I had intended for my passage. I 
think there is no chance of an expedition, from the accounts 
we have received of the Russians being totally defeated 
by the French, There is a subaltern of mine whom I 
wish to serve if I could, and his brother, who is now an 
officer in the York militia, wishes to get an ensigncy in 
this: if you could by any means get one in this regiment, 
or point out the way, I would be very glad of it, for to tell 
the truth I do not see how I can do without you show me 
the way. Some of your friends might perhaps be able, 
particularly as Lord Dundas will recommend him as an 
excellent young man, His brother would have applied to 
him to get one for him, but he has no other dependence in 
the world for himself, and he is afraid of asking too much ; 
this is fair because he is an elderly man (!), and therefore 
has less chance of getting on without interest than his 
brother of the militia, who is a boy of 18. In case you 
could not get one in the 43rd, you might in the 35th, as 
the Duke would probably be glad of a young man of good 
character. &e. é&c.” 


“Hythe. One o'clock in the morning. 

“T have these three days back expected the route to 
embark, but have been so often disappointed I did not like 
to flurry you with the news, but the Wolf is come at lest, 
this moment arrived, to march in four hours; where I 
have not heard yet, but it must be Deal. I think I can 
do without drawing on you—at any rate I shall only 
want ten pounds if I do draw. God bless you, my dearest 
mother, &e, &,” 
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* Ramegate, Toesday, 
“We this momentembark. You will, I know, excuse 

my brevity when I tell you that our Colonels seem to vie 
with the transport masters and ministers who can make 
most confusion, even on our own shores: some of the men 
faint for want of food, my last sixpence is gone to them ; 
and the second Colonel took both my bugles to make a 
band on board the headquarter ship. Heaven bless their 
bodies, their heads can’t be hurt. &. &. 

“ Postscript (overleaf). 

“1 think the other side is not as it ought to be, my 
dear mother, but I have only time to tell you that I love 
you dearly, and always will be your 


“ Affectionate son, 
«W. Narier.” 


“ At sea near Lisbon, June 25, 1807, 

“We have just been spoke by the frigate to tell us 
that we might send letters to-morrow, so that I can tell 
you I am well; so is George, for I just hailed him this 
instant. We have had an excellent passage. Tell Charles 
that I got his letter at Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, and 
could not answer it, I did not nor will I propose a 
subscription about the plate; for although there are many 
excellent good men in our regiment who would willingly 
do it, yet by what I saw when I sounded them there would 
be an opposition to it; and asI conceive it would bea mark 
of honour granted to them to be allowed to subscribe, 
I would not subject anything connected with him* to 
a refusal, or allow the propriety of it to be discussed by 
@ parcel of interested gamblers or extravagant ensigns. 


* Probably Sit John Moore. 
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For my own part, if Colonel —— proposes it, his rank 
may carry it, and I of course shall subscribe, otherwise I 
shall apply to the 52nd to let my name go in with their 
regiment. 

“Woe left the Isle of Wight the day before Lord 
Grantham was to have come down. I was sorry not to 
have seen him, I like him much. George of course will 
tell you the news, and as it is of little interest I shall not 
tell it you, but I must have long details of the battles * 
in Germany after the bridges were rebuilt. God bless you, 
my dear mother. de. &.” 


“ Uterslangh, August 19, 1807. 

“We are now before Copenhagen, at the distance of 
one mile and a half, where we arrived without opposition : 
we have been here three days. We have had some trifling 
skirmishing on the outposts, taken some prisoners, and 
Killed about 50 I believe, with the loss of an officer of 
artillery and no men, Tonight we begin to-dig the ap- 
proaches, as it is intended to be a regular siege. Henry t 
I saw at Elsinenr roads. Some of our Generals have 
dreadful thick skulls, for I never saw any fair in Ireland 
80 confused as the landing: had they opposed us, the 
remains of the army would have been on their way to 
England. The country people are like the Irish—give the 
soldiers everything they want, and in return are plundered 
and abused, for which we hang and flog the soldiers every 
day. British soldiers fight well, but are the greatest scoun- 
drels possible. I shall write again soun, but I have not been 
inbed or off my legs for four days and nights, and my eyes are 
so heavy I can hardly see to write. We are now in canton- 
ments (at first we lay in the fields), but there is an alarm 


* Battles of Eylau and Friedland. + His brother, a midshipman, 
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every hour, which murders sleep, besides the out pickets, 
which last twenty-four hours ata time. I do not know how 
you can direct tome. Neither the King or Crown Prince 
are at Copenhagen, and the Danes have few troops, and those 
bad. &e. &c.” 


Zo Major Charles Napier. 

“My pzan CHar.zs,  Roeskilde, Sept. 2, 1807. 

“The account of our operations is short, being a 
compound of stupidity, vanity, and villany. We stayed eight 
deys off Elsineur without landing; at last landed at 
Webek in the greatest confusion; marched in two days to 
Copenhagen, at which time we might have gone straight 
into the town, they having only 3000 regulars in the 
town or in the island; remained in villages ten days, in 
which time we erected one battery that on trial was found 
not to auswer, being too great a range ; on the eleventh day 
a sortio was made by the garrison, when the Germans, Rifles, 
and ours drove them in in about five minutes—they are the 
greatest cowards I ever beheld. On the twelfth day 6000 
troops were sent under the command of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in two divisions, five companies of ours with each, 
The German General L—— went with the second to 
disperse the levy en masse collected near Roeskilde, and 
commanded by regular officers. We hunted them for four 
days; on the 5th Sir A, Wellesley fell in with them to the 
amount of 9000 near Kioge; fired one volley; the 92nd 
charged and they ran in every direction, Our fivecompanies 
were upon the right flank, and were not within shot; the 
other division, with which I was, ought to have been in 
their rear and made the whole prisoners, but by General 
L-—— halting where he had no business we were too late, 
and merely had what they call a gallant action, but which 
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T call a murder of some poor runaways who did not intend to 
resist. The number of prisoners and the killed are correct, 
but ali the nonsense that you will see in the Gazette is no 
more than what I tell you. You may probably see my 
eompany put down as missing; everything was in such 
confusion that the other four companies lost their way and 
joined Sir Arthur's division and returned mo missing. I 
stayed with my own General, and did the same by them, 
They have now, I understand, collected 5000 or 6000 more, 
and we ere to have another hunt after them in a day or two. 
Tt is damned easy to be a General—no disparagement to the 
big wigs. I understand they have now erected 63 mortars 
with which they are bombarding the town, in which case 
they will have it in three or four days, and then all is over, 
I fancy plunder is the order of the day, aud the Germans 
add murder to it.” 


Zo hie Mother. 
“ Roeakdlde, October 1, 


«I received your two letters, but you must not be sur- 
prised that I do not write often, as we are in the interior and 
not always able to procure paper. You will have seen by the 
letter I wrote to Charles that I did fight & battle, such as it 
was. People say here we are to winter in the island, Reporta 
fly as thick as the Generals’skulls. Copenhagen is extremely 
like Cork, which you know astmuch about as you do of Pekin; 
however, there is a very fine collection of pictures in it, and 
aeven millions worth of French property, which our clever 
Generals contrived to have put down as private property 
in the capitulation, and great quantities of prize money, 
which I don’t believe we shall get. Henry was gone to 
England before your letter came. Tell the Duke of 
Cumberland that we are the reserve; that is, men reserved 
for the most dangerous service. 
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“I saw General Spencer, and gave him the Duke's 
letter, and I never met with so much real civility in 50 
short a time from anybody. te, &.” 7 


“ Gravesend, 9th Nor, 1807. 

“As I did not know exactly when I landed whether 
you were at Goodwood or London, nor do I know now, I 
wrote to Charles desiring him to write to you of my arrival; 
but neither seeing him, or hearing from him in answer, 
made me imagine that the letters must have failed. I 
write to you at hazard of its reaching you. Wo are now 
on our march to Ipswich barrack, being in number two 
companies parted from the regiment in a gale of wind off 
Yarmouth. 

“T expect three hundred pounds prize money; people 
tell me I shall get six hundred; I am not sanguine 
myself, 

“When I arrive at Ipswich I intend to write a journal 
of my warfare, interspersed with witty anecdotes, sound 
remarks, and severe military criticisms, interspersed with 
moral and political reflections, to be dedicated to the 
Right Honourable Lady Sarah Napier. &c, &e.” 


« Ipswich, Nov. 15, 1807. 

“JT am extremely surprised at your account of our 
marauding, but what puzzles me most is that you seem to 
have heard something particular about my company, and 
talk ag if some of them had been hanged. All I can say 
is, that our regiment did plunder now and then, particu- 
larly at the beginning, but certainly less than most; but 
unfortunately the 43rd officers considered it their duty to 
punish the men that did it, and the other regiments 
passed it over in silence, by which means all the mischief 
they did waa placed to our account also, Tae Germans, 
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being foreigners, and therefore incapable of plundering, 
were taken under Lord Cathcart’s particular protection, 
and extolled at the expense of the British; but I can 
assure you, from sad experience, that from the General 
L—— of the Germans down to the smallest drumboy in 
the Legion, the earth never groaned with such a set 
of infamous murdering villains, and that being highly 
laudable, Lord Cathcart returned them thanks for their 
conduct =. 6 «© 6 « &” « 


(No date.) 

«The post not going out on Saturday, and a review 
the next day, prevented me from acknowledging your 
letter with the 5%. note, for which I am much obliged to 
you. Charles says true when he says I got large allow- 
ances, and I am in excellent circumstances, as I have near 
202, in circulation among the officers, who will pay me when 
they come from leave; this I lent to them at Zealand. 
Your letters are burnt. I think I shall get leave on the 
24th, = &e. ke.” 


“ Maldon, Dec. 18, 1807. 
“TI wrote to you some days ago, and directed it to 
Midhurst, where it probably is, Henry I believe is wrong, 
ag we expect six or seven hundred pounds, but nobody can 
tell what it will be; indeed, some people say they intend 
not to give anything. This think they would be afraid to 
try, because it would not be very safe to discontent 30,000 
soldiers and twenty-six sail of the line. 
«I should like to go to High Wycombe* very much, for 
the sake of the French, drawing, and German masters, and 
also because all the Quartermaster-Generals, &c., are taken 


* The Staff school of the day, 
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from High Wycombe, and there are so many of them that 
very few are of use on an expedition, and by these means get 
leave to gallop about where they choose; and I have seen 
enough service to know that is the best way of acquiring 
Imowledge, Also you learn how to write a despatch, which is 
the grand arcana of general, fighting having little to do 
with it, But I would like to know three things first before 
I went there, viz.— 

1st. If it will prevent me from going with my regiment 
on an expedition if it is ordered. 

2nd. If I may leave it when I choose (if I find it does 
not answer the intended purpose of instruction) without 
incurring the displeasure of the Commander-in-Chief, 

And 3rd. If I have to procure a whole kit of new uni- 
form, &e, &c,” 


“Maldon, June 1808, 


“TI have not answered you before in hopes of being 
able to get leave, but the answer I received on applying 
was that no officer could get leave without assigning a 
reason, which reason must be given in writing to the War 
Office, and consequently I could not get it, as my reason, 
besides its being improper to give in at that plece, would 
not be considered sufficient; but, however, it is not of so 
much consequence as you might think (although I know it is 
8 loss not to have Mr. Arnold’s advice upon any subject, and 
I am particularly obliged to him for his very kind offer), 
because I have placed the management of the business in 
a Mr, Hall’s hands at his own request, Now Mr. Hall is 
a gentleman of large property, who has been a magistrate 
in the county for ten years, very much respected, very 
clever, and the reason of his taking so much interest in the 
business is that his son and nephew are both in our regi- 
ment, and for some reason or other he considers that I had 
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obliged his son particularly, so that ho edds to his natural 
eagerness, which is very great on every subject which he 
enters into, an interest in the officers of his son's regiment. 
I believe Mr. Arnold is mistaken about its being tried 
in Westminster Hall, for although I know it is removed 
into the King’s Bench, yet I am pretty certain that it will 
be tried at the County Assizes in August next, particularly 
as the indictment is for a riot, and not an assault, I have 
retained Garrow, Pooley, and Trower for my defence, and 
Garrow alone for my action which I am going to bring 
against the opposite party in conjunction with the other 
officers who are engaged with me, The circumstances 
of the case I cannot detail to you on paper well, but the 
heads of it are as follows, I was asked by some ladies and 
gentlemen of Maldon at a party to engage in a plan to 
amuse them, to which I consented on hearing that it was 
only to dress myself in an odd manner, and to attend a lec 
ture of a foolish, pert, prating animal who had come down 
to this town as a lecturer. I had never been to these 
lectures, and therefore did not know who went there, nor 
what kind of meeting it was; but I thought, aa I was told, 
that many of the townspeople would be in the same dresses, 
and that we were only to look grave and not to engege in 
any disturbance; indeed that was entirely out of all our 
minds, Our dresses were that of Dr. Panglose, an hostler, 
@ countryman, and a Quaker. However, we had no sooner 
arrived, and actually before more than two of us had got into 
the room, before we had spoken a word, above 20 people 
attacked us with sticks, gave me so violent a blow with 
a stick that it stunned me and made the blood ran from 
my nose and ears, and knocked down and beat my com- 
panions; by (I believe) the interference of some gentlemen 
in the room, they stopped for some moments beating us, 
at which time I recovered my senses, and, seeing 9 man 
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in the crowd whose figure I thought was that of the man 
who had struck me, I went up to him and asked if he waa 
the person : he answered with a sneer that he Jelieved it was 
him, upon which I knocked him down, and the rest of the 
crowd attacked us again, and threw us down stairs. At 
the bottom of the stairs we found, after we had recovered 
ourselves, five or six officers who had come there hearing the 
noise, and with their assistance, and that of three sergeants 
who had come by at the time, we beat these people out 
of the room where they were assembled; but you must 
know that we did not attack them without further provoca- 
tion the second time ; for we merely went into the room, and 
they a second time began the affray by telling an officer 
who was in his uniform, and not engaged in the first row 
nor even present, that they would throw him over a table 
which was in the room, without any provocation on his 
pert, whereupon he knocked the first man down who said 
so to him, Two days after this we were all arrested for a 
felony under the Black Act ; and although we offered unex- 

ceptionable bail, it was refused, and we were kept in custody 
from Saturday until Monday, when on a meeting of magis- 
trates we were released on giving bail and being bound over 
to the Sessions, “The clergyman of the parish is one of my 
bail, and all the magistrates of the county, except those who 
committed us, are indignant at the way we have been 
treated. The opposite party have twice endeavoured to 
compromise the business, but as they were not sufficiently 
humble I refused to have anything to say to them, and 
I would rather be imprisoned than give way to them after 
the way they have treated us. Besides, we have not only 
numbers but respectability in our favour, and party runs 80 
high that our side have written to one of the members 
that if he took any part against us he would lose his 
election the next time he set up. Toonfoss to you that it 
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is better it had not happened, but it has been carried too 
far by the opposite party, and if I can make them smart 
for it I will do it.” &c. &e. 


To Lady Louisa Conolly. 
“My pEaR AUNT, “Colchester, Jume 17, 1808. 


“I am extremely obliged to you for your letter, 
although J cannot let the affair drop in the manver which 
that person proposes to you, and indeed, if I was willing to 
do so, the other officers would not be so. My reasons for this 
are as follows, In the first place, their conduct to us was 
infamous and public, and were we to drop it in that equal 
manner we should be supposed guilty of shameful conduct, 
more particularly as they published their account of it in 
the papers; in the next place, the people of Maldon, who 
have espoused our cause, have pledged themselves so far 
that we should quarrel with them were we to draw back ; 
and thirdly, I think that having a good cause it is an oppor- 
tunity that should not be lost of proving to the people of 
England (what they are not at all convinced of at present) 
that officers have means of*redress (when they are injured) 
by having recourse to law ; besides which, my dear aunt, I 
believe you do not know that they kept us in custody 
under the care of constables for three days under a warrant, 
for felony, which if they could have proved would have 
hanged every one of us, and that they boasted publicly 
tiat we would be hung. Finding however that could not 
be proved, they changed it into a riot, and now, being 
frightened, they want to make it up on even terms, for 
thia is the third proposition they have made to us, every 
time coming down in their demands. 

“Tam very much distressed to hear the bad account of 
Cecilia, and I do not know what to say to my mother 
when I write to her, for as I do not know in what state she 
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is I cannot say anything t» comfort her, and I am afraid of 
saying anything to the contrary. But I hope that the good 
advice that she has will cause an am-ndmont in a little 
time ; indeed I can hardly bring myself to suppose that she 
is dangerously ill, for I feel that I should be so miserable, 
both from the loss of her whom I love so much and the 
misery it would cause my mother and every ono of us, that 
I am afraid to think of its being possible, 
“Your very affectionate nephew, 
“W. Narier.” 


“ My pear MorueEr, * Colchoster, July 1808, 

“T have not heard a word from you about Cecilia since 
I came here. I hope you got my lust letter, and that she 
is so much better that you do not think it necessary to 
write, 

“TJ cannot tell yet whether we are to embark or not, as 
we have been countermanded for some time, I suppose to 
belong to Lord Chatham’s division, or some other man who 
delights in having handsome showy guards for himself, and 
to take the credit of making the regiment to himself, 
and consequently ask for all the promotion that ought to go 
in it for Ais friends. We have now been for five years con- 
sidered as the dest regiment in England, and the reward is 
to put everybody they could think of over the heads of our 
officers, and to finish it all they are now going to give a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the regiment to some friend of Colonel 
—,, whose neck may the Lord break ! and in order to make 
room for him they send the Major, whose claims they could 
not get over, into another regiment, notwithstanding he is 
an excellent officer, and has been 20 years in this regiment, 
by which you will perceive, my dear mother, that the worst 
regiment I could possibly have got into is the 43rd, and 
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that I never can have any chance of promotion or real 
service in it.” &e. &e. 


in 1808 Captain Napier went with his regiment to 
Spain, and bore more than his share of the hardships of 
Sir John Moore's retreat. Some of the incidents are 
related in his own words :— 

“Two days and nights my company and Captain 
Lloyd's were employed, without relief, at the bridge of 
Castro Gonzalo, on the Esla river, having been engaged 
half of them working to destroy the bridge,* half to pro- 
tect the workmen from the enemy’s cavalry, My sentinels 
were cut down, but my picquet was not surprised, and 
we were twice slightly engaged. After this hard duty, 
during the whole of which we were mid-leg in clay and in 
snow, which fell mingled with sleet and rain, we retired 
to Benevente, and thence, to regain the army, made a 
forced march of thirty miles without being disorganised 
or leaving more than a few stragglers behind. During 
this march from Castro Gonzalo, having stopped half a 
mile from my company to aid an exhausted soldier, I was 
attacked by some marauders of the 3rd German Hussars, 
and forced to defend myself with the musket and bayonet 
of the soldier; nor should I have escaped with life had 
not a rifleman started up from behind a wall and aided 
me. The cause of this attack was my having stopped a 
spring cart with two strong horses which these fellows 
had filled with plunder, and my insisting on their taking 
up my exhausted soldier. This they resisted with violence, 
endeavouring to ride oyer me, but I finally made one of 
them a prisoner, and brought him up to the column, where 
Colonel William Campbell, A. D. C., took charge of him, 


* ‘These two companies were left behind the anmy as a sort of rearguard 
fo delay the pursuit of the French by destroying the bridge over the Esla, 
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and delivered him to the general provost guard. During 
the subsequent retreat to Vigo I was charged with the 
care of a large convoy of sick and wounded men and 
stores, with which I crossed the great mountain between 
Orense and Vigo, without leaving any person or a cart 
behind; but the hardships suffered on this occasion and at 
Castro Gonzalo threw me into a fever, from which I hardly 
escaped with life, and which weakened my constitution. 
I had marched for several days with bare feet, and with 
only a jacket and a pair of linen trowsers for clothes; my 
feet were swelled, and bled at every step in such a manner 
that General Craufurd, who caw me in that state, turned 
his head away, and I must have perished if McLeod, 
hearing of my state, had not lent me his spare horse,” 

But William Napier was not one of those whoso zeal 
and spirit were damped by the hardships of that retreat ; 
for while at Vigo, being on board the Hindostan 50-gun 
ship, hearing of a secret enterprise being prepared to cut 
out @ Russian frigate which was moored in the harbour, 
with boarding nettings and all things ready to meet an 
attack, he borrowed a sailor’s dress and a ship’s cutlass, 
and was with the seamen in the boats when the Commodore 
of the squadron relinquished the attack as too desporate. 

In 1809 Captain Napier became aide-de-camp to his 
uncle, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but gave up the appointment to accompany his regiment 
to Portugal. Qn the march to Talavera he was attacked 
with violent pleurisy, and carried to Placentia, where he 
was bled four times in two days; but hearing the army 
had been defeated, and that the French, under Soult, were 
close upon Placentia, he got out of bed, walked forty- 
eight miles to Oropesa, and there getting post-horses he 
tode to Talavera to join the army, which he supposed to 
be in s dangerous position. The exertion coming so soon 
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after his recent bleeding was too much for him, so that he 
fell from his horse at the gate of Talavera, and some 
Spanish soldiers, seeing him in a blue great-coat, thought 
he was a French officer and were going to kill him, when 
he was saved by an officer of the 45th regiment, who was 
fortunately passing at the time. His brother George, 
hearing of his state, soon arrived with a mule and carried 
him to the light division at the outposts of the army. He 
was afterwards in the quarters of Campo Mayor, where ho 
tells us that his regiment lost 150 men by the Guadiana 
fever in six weeks, 

At the fight on the Coa, where Craufurd with 5000 
men and six guns stood to receive the attack of 30,000 
French, having a steep ravine and river in his rear over 
which there existed but one narrow bridge for retreat, 
Captain Napier received on the field the thanks of Licu- 
tenant-Colonel McLeod, his commanding officer, for rallying 
his company under a heavy fire, and thereby giving time 
to gather a few hundred men and to cover the passage of 
the broken troops over the long narrow bridge. He was 
also thanked by General Craufurd himself. 

“He” (Craufurd) “canie upon me in the road, and 
seemed overwhelmed with anguish at his own rashness in 
fighting on that side of the river. I have always thought 
he was going to ride in amongst the enemy, who were 
close to us, but that, finding me with a considerable body 
of men in hand whom he had given up for lost, he changed 
his design; at all events he was confused and agitated, 
and very wild in his appearance and manner.” 

Tn that “bitter fight” Captain Napier’s company lost 
oue ensign killed and thirty-five men killed and wounded. 
The hard fighting of this company may be inferred from 
the fact that the loss of the whole division, about 5200 
strong, was not quite 300; whereas the proportion of 
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Napier’s loss, if extended to the whole force, would have 
made it more than 2000, Captain Napier was shot 
through the left hip towards the end of the action, but 
fortunately the bone, though injured, was not broken, and, 
although suffering considerably, he continued with his 
regiment until the battle of Busaco, where his brothers 
Charles and George were both wounded, Charles des- 
perately in the face; and where another member of tho 
family, his cousin Charles* Napier, was shot in the knee. 

At the combat of Cazal Noval, during Massena’s retreat, 
the 52nd regiment had been rashly pushed forward during 
a fog into the midst of Ney’s corps. The fog suddenly 
lifting, the 52nd were discovered fighting in a very perilous 
position, appearing “like a red pimple on the face of the 
country, which was black with the French masses ;” and 
Captain Napier was detached with six companies 43rd to 
support the left of the 52ud. The incident is here related 
in his own words :-— 

“When I arrived at a certain round hill under fire, 
which I judged a good point of support, I halted four com- 
panies to watch our flanks, and with the two others hastily 
descended a deep ravine on my right to join the left of 
the 52nd, whose charging shout I had just heard on that 
side, though an intervening ridge prevented my seeing 
them. Unfortunately for me, this charge was partial; a 
momentary effort to extricate the regiment from a dan- 
gerous crisis. Thus with two companies I suddenly found 
myself in the midst of the enemy, but I arrived just in 
time to save Captain Dobbs, 52nd, and two men who 
were cut off from their regiment. The French were 
gathering fast about us, we could scarcely retreat, and 
Dobbs agreed with me that boldness would be our best 


* Afterwarda Admiral Sir Charles Napicr, K.C.B. * ine 
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chance ; 80 we called upon the men to follow, and, jamping 
over a wall which had given us cover, charged the enemy 
with a shout which sent the nearest back. But then 
occurred the most painful event that ever happened to me. 

“Only the two men of the 52nd followed us, and we 
four arrived unsupported at a second wall, close to a const- 
derable body of French, who rallied and began to close upon 
us. Their fire was very violent, but the wall gave cover, 
I was, however, stung by the backwardness of my men, and 
told Dobbs I would save him or lose my life by bringing 
up the two companies; he entreated me not, saying I could 
not make two paces from the wall and live. Yet I did go 
back to the first wall, escaped the fire, and, reproaching the 
men, gaye them the word again, and returned to Dobbs, 
who was uow upon the point of being taken; but again 
I returned alone! The soldiers had indeed crossed the 
wall in their front, but kept edging away to the right to 
avoid the heavy fire. Being now maddened by this second 
failure, I made another attempt, but I hed not made ten 
paces when a shot struck my spine, and the enemy very 
ungenerously continued to fire at me when I was down, 
I escaped death by dragging myself by my hands—for my 
lower extremities were paralyzed—towards a small heap 
of stones which was in the midst of the field, and thus 
covering my head and shoulders. Not less than twenty 
shots struck this heap. However, Captain Lloyd and my 
own company, and some of the 52nd, came up at that 
moment, and the French were driven away. 

« The excuses for the soldiers were—Ist. That I had not 
made allowance for their exertions in climbing from the 
ravine up the hill-side with their heavy packs, and they 
were very much blown. 2nd. Their own captains had not 
been with them for a long time, and they were commanded 
by two lieutenants, remarkable for their harsh, vulgar, 
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tyrannical dispositions, and yery dull bad officers withal ; 
and one of them exhibited on this occasion such miserable 
cowardice as would be incredible if I had not witnessed 
it. Iam sure he ordered the men not to advance, and I 
saw him leading them the second time to the right. This 
men was lying down with his face on the ground; I 
called to him, reproached him, bade him remember his 
uniform ; nothing would stir him; until losing all patience 
I threw a large stone at his head. This made him get 
‘up, but when he got over the wall he was wild, his eyes 
staring, and his hands spread out. He was a duellist, and 
had wounded one of the officers some time before, I 
would have broke him, but before I recovered my wound 
sufficiently to join, he had received a cannon-shot in the 
leg, and died at the old, desolate, melancholy mill below 
Sabugal. Everything combined to render death appalling, 
yet he showed no weakness. Such is human nature, and 
go hard it is to form correct opinions of character!” 

Iu this same fight his brother George had his arm 
broken by a bullet, while carrying'his mortally wounded 
subaltern off the field, under a heavy fire. And it was 
after this fight that his brother Charles, in hastening up 
with his dreadful Busaco wound unhealed to the front 
of the army, met the two litters carrying his brothers, of 
whom he was informed that William was wounded mortally, 
The circumstance is related in the ‘Life of Sir Charles 
Napier, by that brother whom he supposed he was then 
beholding for the last time. “Combat followed combat, the 
light division led in pursuit, and Charles Napier, with his 
wound still bandaged, rode above ninety miles on one 
horse, and in one course, to reach the army. His regiment 
being with the main body, he heard each morning the 
ever-recurring sound of the light division’s combats in 
front, and had hourly to ask of wounded men if his brothers 
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-were living? Thus advancing, on the 14th of March he 
met @ litter of branches, borne by soldiers and covered 
with a blanket. What wounded officer is that? Captain 
Napier of the 52nd, a broken limb. Another litter followed. 
Who is that? Captain Napier, 43rd, mortally wounded :— 
it was thought so then. Charles Napier looked at them 
and passed on to the fight in front!” 

This engagement of Cazal Noval is related by Napier 
in his work in two pages of letterpress. So it is that a 
few pages of history, which flows so amoothly and grandly 
along, cover a multitude of actions, heroic or shameful, 
in which every human passion has played its part. The 
stream of history closes over them all with its fair smooth 
surface, like a grand and rolling river, beneath whose 
waves navies have been engulfed, bearing no trace of the 
smaller vessels, and with only here and there a mast to 
reveal the resting-place of some “ huge Ammiral.” 

‘We may estimate the peculiar fitness of Sir William 
Napier for his work, when we find him acting a personal 
part, as in the present instance, which would embellish 
the pages of ‘Amadis of Gaul;’ yet taking the grand 
unimpassioned view of the historian, and so little egotis- 
tical, that his very regiment, much less himself, is not 
once mentioned. 

The following letter from Colonel Sir John Morillyon 
‘Wilson, addressed to the author, will be read with interest. 
in connection with the above account :— 

“ My first interview with my dear departed friend Sir 
William Napier was on the battle-field of Cazal Noval. 
T was then captain of the grenadier company of the Royal 
Scots. We were advancing towards the enemy, when I 
saw an officer at the distance of about eighty yards 
stretched on the ground beneath an olive-tree, to the right 
of my company. Believing him to be either dead or 
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badly wounded, I ran towards him and said, ‘ I hope you 
axe not dangerously wounded,’ at which he shook his head, 
* Have you been attended to by a surgeon?’ He nodded 
assent. ‘Can I be of any service to you?’ I said; and 
he again shook his head, but did not utter a word. He 
looked deadly pale, and I was deeply impressed with the 
classical outline and beautiful expression of his handsome 
countenance! I told him I bad some cold tea and brandy 
in my flask, and asked if I should give him a little of it; 
at which he raised his head, a sudden beam of pleasure 
sparkled in his eyes,—he stretched out his hand, and I 
geve him a tumblerfull, which he drank with a most 
interesting expression of unexpected enjoyment—so much 
so, that I gave him a second dose; and when he had 
finished, he seized my hand and grasped it several times, 
es much as to say, ‘I don’t know who you are, my good 
fellow, but I feel most gratefully thankful for your kind- 
ness.’ I then said, ‘ Heaven protect you!’ and ran off to 
join my company, I had not the slightest knowledge who 
he was, and amidst the firing and excitement of the 
moment I did not notice his uniform. In after life I often 
spoke of this wounded officer as the handsomest man I 
had ever beheld. I never met him again in my wanderings 
through the various thoroughfares of military life, until 
about sixteen years afterwards, when he resided at Fresh- 
ford near Bath. I was then on a visit to Lady Wilson's 
father, when dear ‘ William’ dined there, and after dinner 
when we were just about to join the ladies, and while I 
waa standing near the fireplace with my arm resting on 
the mantelpiece, the gentlemen were speaking about 
‘handsome men,’ and I said, of alt the handsome men I 
had ever seen in the various parts of the world where 
T had been, there was none to be at all compared with 
the one whom I then described to them aa above written. 
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‘Napier sprang from his chair, put his arms round me, 
and exclaimed, ‘My dear Wilson, was that you? that 
glass of tea and brandy saved my life!’ And a few tears 
trickled from his bright and animated eyes, expres- 
sive of his grateful recollection of the good service I 
had rendered him in that hour of his need and painful 
suffering.” : 

As a reward for their zeal and courage during the 
operations above referred to, William and George Napier 
were two out of eleven captains who were at this time 
selected out of the whole army by Lord Wellington, for the 
brevet rank of major, Verily since those days, if we have 
not improved on Lord Wellington’s generalship or the 
splendour of his victories, we have become rather more 
liberal in the matter of honours and rewards, 

Major William Napier was, on rejoining the army with 
his wound still open and with a musket-bullet never ex- 
tracted lodged near his spine, appointed brigade-major to 
the Portuguese brigade of the light division ; he was present 
in that capacity at the battle of Fuentes Onoro, and until, 
after the raising of the second siege of Badajos, a fever 
he had caught in the Caya river attacked him, and 
terminated after a hard struggle for life in ague, from 
which he suffered at intervals during the remainder of his 
days. Ill as he waa, he would not quit the army until 
Lord Wellington specially ordered him to do so, and sent 
his brother to carry him down to Lisbon, lending a head- 
quarter caléche for the purpose. 

From Lisbon he was sent to England in the autumn of 
1811; and in the spring of the following year he married 
Caroline Amelie, daughter of General the Honourable 
Henry Fox, and niece to the great statesman, a lady as 
remarkable for intellectual vigour as her husband, and 
admirable in every relation of life, . 
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It is interesting to learn, on unquestionable authority, 
that she had, while in Sicily, where her father commanded 
the English force, touched the heart of him who was so 
loved and admired by her future husband, 

“General Anderson, his bosom friend, assured the writer 
of this biography, that the only person Sir John Moore 
thought of marrying was Mr. Fox's niece, Miss Caroline 
Fox—a lady who has since displayed a power of mind and 
enduring fortitude in terrible trials that surpass even the 
creations of fiction. To her, when in Sicily with her father, 
Sir John Moore did at one time design to offer marriage ; 
but she was then not eighteen, and after a hard struggle he 
suppressed his passion with a nobility of sentiment few men 
can attain to. ‘She is, he said to General Anderson, ‘so 
young, that her judgment may be overpowered. The dis- 
parity of age is not at present very apparent, and my high 
position here, my reputation as a soldier of servi¢e, and my 
intimacy with her father’—he might have added his great 
comeliness and winning manners—‘may influence her to 
an irretrievable error for her own future contentment; my 
present feelings must therefore be suppressed, that she may 
not have to suppress hers hereafter with loss of happiness.’ 
Corunna would have ended that union in blood and 
misery.” * 

The following letters were written during the period 
between 1808 and 1811. 


“My pear MotuEr, Colchester, September 11th, 
“We are still vexed by the ministry: instead of 
marching on Monday, here we are on Friday, and no chance 
of our going af all that I can perceive. The first order was 
that we should embark the moment the transports had 


* ‘Life of Bix C. Napier,’ vol. i, p. 39, 
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arrived; they have been there a week, and we heve not even 
got orders to march, and yet the first order was so peremp- 
tory that we broke up our mess, and have been living ever 
since on pounds of raw meat per day for those who have 
uot got money or gridirons of their own. It certainly is 
the most plaguy disagreeable Government in the world: 
they give ordera to a number of troops they never intend 
to employ, break up their messes and half ruin the officers, 
and then congratulate themselves on their vigour and 
foresight. Precious rascals! 

“In short, my dear mother, you may damn the ministry, 
but believe me your affectionate son, 

“W. Napren.” 


“Sunday, 13th, 

“The post did not go on Saturday, so that I have 
opened the letter to tell you that we have at last received 
the final order for sailing. We do really march this 
night at 12 o'clock for Harwich: the north of Spain is 
I believe our destination, as we are victualled for six weeks 
only, &e. &. 

ow. N” 
“Deal (in the Downs), 22nd Sept. 

“ After being windbound for a week at Harwich wo 
have arrived here, where we shall stay about two days, 
and then sail for Falmouth. I think Sir Arthur's laurels 
and talents for war are eclipsed by his talents for nego- 
tiation: they will now be called Portugal laurels by way of 
eminence, and the convention of Dalrymple and Wellesley. 
Tam perfectly well; I need not ask how you are, because 
I can’t hear unless you wrote to Falmouth: pray get it 
franked, for I have not a penny to release it otherwise, 
nor do I want one except to get a letter out of the post. 
The boat is waiting. &c. &c.” 
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' “Falmouth, let October. 
“T received both your letters, but I could not answer 
them before, although I have been here four days, and 
we are likely to wait a fortnight longer. Sir David Baird 
arrived here on Tuesday last, but we are to wait for cavalry. 
The 95th Rifle Corps, and the Ist Battalion 43rd, are to be 
in one brigade under Creafurd, who has the rank of Briga- 
dier. Iam very glad Charles has got two steps. I must 
conceive that General Moore’s approbation of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was given before the convention was made, as 
he never could have praised a man who signed his name 
to the first agreement, which is worse than the final one; in 
short, my dear mother, somebody must be hanged. I havo 
not the least idea where we are going to; the Spaniards 1 
think will not allow us to go to them, as they must be 
afraid we should endeavour to force them to give up their 
prisoners not taken in war, according to the promise of Sir 
Scoundrel Dalrymple in the convention. &e, &0.” 


Note by Sir William Napier. 

[No date.} 
“We were all deceived by the false reporta propagated 
by the Bishop * and the English ministers, and hence we 
talked nonsense. It is curious that I have since been the 
means of exonerating Dalrymple from all blame before the 
whole world. Ihad then an exalted opinion of the honour 
and high feeling of the English Government about tho 

prisoners, which experience did not justify at all. 
«W. Narre.” 


« Falmouth, October 8rd. 
“Since writing to my dear mother we have received 
an order to sail to-morrow or next day, for Corunna it is 


* Of Oporto, 
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thought. I have not heard anything worth writing since 
the last, except that Sir Harry Burrard remains in Por- 
tugal and General Moore goes to Spain, where it is probable 
we shall be under him, as Sir David is a younger officer— 
T hope so with all my heart. This is a detestable place, 
the sooner J get out of it the better. I am quite well, and 
well stocked with provisions and a stomach. d&c. &e.” 


“Corunna, 14th October. 

“We arrived at this place yesterday after an uncom- 
monly fine passage of four days: we are tostay here for some 
time, as there are couriers sent to Madrid about us, the 
answer to which can’t arrive under ten days. The French 
have got possession of Bilbao again, but are surrounded and 
can’t escape. The Spans here are like Connaught men, as 
like as sixpence is to a shilling. I believe all the levia- 
thans in the ocean held their jubilee in the Bay of Bis-ay, 
for such a confounded kick up as there was I never saw 
before. People say we are to be encamped here until 
Sir John Moore arrives, but nothing is known certainly 
as yet. 

“Pray tell Richard that the gentleman scholar who wrote 
the character of Professor Porson might as well have given 
the deceased memory of the immortal Lord Nelson as a 
toast, as have said that to the departed names of Bentley 
and some others we might add that of Porson. 

“This letter goes by a man of war, so that I cannot write 
as much as I otherwise would, because those gentry are not 
of a patient nature. You need not be in a fright for fear 
the French should eat me, as they are too much of epicures 
to do it until I am well done, and that, as I am tough, will 
take two months in Spain at least, as it is not very hot: 
indeed I do not think that under that time any operations 
will take place. 
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“T do not think I am likely to see Charles, but George 
1 think I shall.” 


“Corunna, 23rd October, 1808. 

“ We have just received orders to land to-morrow and 
march to Lugo, a town about 40 miles from here, where we 
are to be cantoned until the arrival of General Moore, who 
takes the chief command, bringing with him an army from 
Lisbon : we shall then commence active operations, I think 
that’ both Charles and George will be with him, George 
certainly. The people are very goodnatured to us: I have 
been several times at the play, was introduced to several 
ladies, and been every night at balls, where I danced the 
waltz, which is their chief dance. It is a mistake to say 
Spaniards are jealous; so far from it that the women are 
extremely attentive to us, endeavouring to teach us the 
language, which is very easy, and also delighted if we dance 
with them, and the men equally so: in short, we are on very 
neat the footing with them that we should be with old 
friends in England,—that is some of us, for some of the 
Guards and others are very impertinent and not liked. 
The men are poor frippery little apprentice-looking people, 
but the women have all beautiful black eyes and gene- 
rally very good figures. Do not be afraid of stilettoes, for 
they only use them when people behave ill, which I have 
no inclination to do; some however have, as two officers 
have been already stabbed, but both have recovered. The 
peasants who are training here are extremely well drilled 
to the use of the firelock, and if they have the courage to 
fight they are as good troops as our militie, thet is in disci- 
pline, for they are of a very inferior race of men to the 
English in point of personal appearance, except the carmen, 
who are the strongest-looking men I ever saw. As I havea 
good deal to do, I must conclude, and I think it very pro- 
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bable I shall not be able to write again for a long time, as the 
orders about baggage are very strict, and I shall not be able 
to carry my writing desk, besides which, the posts will not 
be regular when we go nearer to the enemy, who are how- 
ever not nearer than 300 miles, If you could get me some 
letters from Lord Holland they would be of use to intro- 
duce me to good company, by which I shall learn the 
language better than any other way. I forgot to aay that 
the religions processions are magnificent and beautiful, and 
the nuns old, ugly, and loquacious to a great degree, We 
go to the convents often, and talk to nuns and monks, who 
are handsome, dirty, good-natured men,” 


Letter from his Mother. 
14th November. 


“Your cherming letter from Corunna, my dearest 
William, delighted me, and I hope you will find means of 
writing to me from Lugo. Mr. F. Moore tells me he 
thinks his brother will not complete his march till near 
Christmas, but I think he who wields the sword is more 
alert than he who holds the pen; however, I suspect you 
will have time to have a fight of your own before Sir John 
comes, Sir David can dash as well as Sir Arthur, and 
with more success in the end I hope, I have kept this 
letter a long time, for I have not the pen of a ready 
writer,* though by a most delightful invention of your 
aunt's and Richard’s I am enabled to write tbis with my 
own hand upon carbonic paper, invented by Wedgwood 
for taking copies, but which will suit me to perfection if 
you find it, my writing, legible ; 80 pray report to me the 
success of this my first carbonic to you. I have by this 
date (14th) written to your brothers each @ carbonic, to 
congratulate them on being as happy as a sensible human 


* She was almost blind. 
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being can be, whose ardent wishes to distinguish them- 
selves are on the hot anvil under the piercing eye of a 
general they love and admire, An side-de-camp on 
service and the coramand of the 50th in 2 long march are 
no joke, and if not executed in a superior manner the 
Napier heart will not be satisfied with itself. I leave you, 
who s0 well know what ought to be the feelings of the 
widow of such a person as your father—to you, I say, I 
leave it to form a judgment on mine at a crisis so im- 
portant as will probably be the close of this year. I hourly 
expect news from Spain, for we have as yet nothing of 
later date than yours. I will write to Lord Holland to 
send you letters of introduction to such as they know 
who may be in your line of march; but, in the mean 
time, write to Charles Doyle for some, and try to see 
Generel Leith, who I have just heard is gone to Spain. 


“ Your affectionate mother, 
“Saran Napier.” 


To his Mother. 
“Villafanes, 10th November, 

“I take the opportunity of an express going to 
Corunna to write to you. We marched in here yesterday 
atter a very fatiguing one of 120 miles, raining the whole 
way, and our quarters are worse than anything you can 
conceive from the worst description of the worst inns in 
the very worst part of Spain. The march however was 
pleasant, because the romantic scenery of the mountains 
of Gallicia and Leon is beautiful. I am perfectly well, 
and having made acquaintance at Corunna with some 
families, they gave letters to Lloyd and me of recommen- 
dation to the next town, which was four days’ march, called 
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Lugo; there we met with more attention and pleasant 
parties than I ever saw before in anybody to strangers. 
The girls teach me the language fast, and we were such 
favourites that they gave us more letters to this place, 
where we meet with the same kindness; d propos, the 
only way I can repay them is to give them some tooth- 
brushes and powder, as they complain they have no method 
of cleansing their teeth, to their sorrow. Whenever you 
have an opportunity, pray send me a large assortment of 
the above articles, The women and the upper class of men 
are as far as I can see good, the men proud and dirty ; the 
lower class cruel, dirty, cheating, proud, and erafty ; they 
ought to be exterminated for their treatment of animals, 
and flogged for their laziness, We have just heard of a 
proposition from Bonaparte and Russia for a general peace ; 
this has put us ina fright, because we have 300 miles more to 
march, and we are afraid of coming back without fighting— 
the only consolation we have for our long marches, because 
then we punish those who caused them: I think however 
that Napoleon will conquer Spain, because I observe that 
all the prisoners that I have seen are Germans, the troops 
thet he has from the Rhenish confederation, and not one 
good soldier among them ; thus the Spaniards will imagine 
that they can beat French soldiers, and when Bonaparte 
comes himself with his good troops they will be wofully 
mistaken, I hope I am no prophet; but if the British 
troops don’t save Spain, I think the Spaniards can’t, for so 
vain are they that already they talk of invading France, 
forgetting that the best general and 300,000 of the second 
best troops in the world are to be conquered first. They 
all seem to be well inclined to throw off the yoke of the 
priesthood ; and as they are up to any kind of villany, I 
should not be surprised if they murdered the monka and 
-destroyed the convents. By the bye, the aforesaid monks 
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are the fattest people in Spain, and there are 200,000 of 
them, and their bishops very impudent, refusing to allow 
British officers into their houses although they were 
regularly dilleted, for which the Spanish officers who 
accompanied us called them damned cooks and wig-makers 
to their faces ; the analogy between a barber and a bishop 
I leave you to find out, and only beg you will believe 
me, &c. &e. 

“Tike our General Craufurd much ; he is very atten- 
tive to the men.” 


The following was written on his return to England 
after the battle of Corunna, where it was supposed his 
brother Charles had been killed, 


“ My pearEsT Moruer, “Plymouth, February 1809. 


“You have before now heard I hope from George 
himself of the misfortune that has again befallen us all by 
the death of Charles, but it must be some comfort to you 
to know that he fell like a soldier fighting for his country, 
that his regiment distinguished themselves, and more than 
all that he fell with Moore, the best and bravest soldier that 
England had ; these thoughts, my dearest mother, although 
they may be lost in the first moments of affliction, will in 
time have their effect, and you cannot therefore bring them 
too often to your recollection; they must mitigate your 
grief, and will, I hope. Forme, my dear mother, my un- 
lucky fate has still followed me; haying been sent to Vigo, 
I have retuned without having an opportunity either of 
dying like my darling Charles, or of contributing to re- 
venge his end Moore’s death. We go round to Portsmouth 
to-day, from whence I have got leave to go to London to 
gee you. I long much to do so, for sorrow draws the 
chords of affection close, and cur sorrow is great, and with 
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reason, for we have lost the best friend and best brother 
and son that God ever made. God Almighty bless you, 
my dear mother! I hope to be with you as soon as this 
letter.” 


To the same. 
“Colchester, 6th May 1809, 

« “I have not altered my intentions 
undoubtedly with regard to the Duke* (as if he had 
felt, himself annoyed by anything I had written to him I 
would not have accepted the situation), knowing as I do 
that I paid him every attention and gave him all the thanks 
that were due, and further I will give to no man. 

“TI hope you will canse my things to be sent down 
as quick as possible, because we are ordered to embark 
on the 24th of this month. In addition to what I already 
have I shall want another pair of walking shoes from 
Mr. Burrows, and I beg particular care may be taken 
that every pair of pantaloons may be sent of whatever 
colour, also all my jackets and epaulettes ; they cannot come 
too soon, a8 I am under the evil eye of the Commanding 
Officer for being in coloured clothes. &c,” 


“Deal, May 26, 
“I have received by Tom Lloyd all the things you 
sent me, and am much obliged to you for them. The ship 
that George is in got a little damaged and is gone round 
to Portsmouth to refit; I have not seen him. When I 
ordered the pictures of General Moore, one was for Emily, 
and I did not pay because I was to see the likeness first, 
80 that if they are bad I am not obliged to take them, 
* His uncle, the Duke of Richmond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


‘William Nopier accepted the post of A.D.C., bat gave it up to go to Spain 
‘with his regiment. 
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“Tf we go to Falmouth I shall write again, but the boats 
are awaiting, and I can write no more now. &c. &.” 


Lord Wellington to Lady Sarah Nagier. 
(Immediate.) 

“My pear Mapa, “Coimbra, Sept. 39, 1810. 

“J am concerned to be again the channel of con- 
veying to you intelligence of a distressing nature; but 
you received the last which I communicated to you in 
a manner so becoming yourself that I have less reluctance 
in writing to you than J had on the former occasion, 
although the causo is more disastrous The army was 
engaged with the enemy on the 27th, and your sons 
Charles and George were wounded. I saw the former after 
he was wounded, and he was well and in good spirits, 
although he had a severe but not a dangerous wound in the 
jaw. George is wounded in the hip, but very slightly, and 
both are doing well. You will see the account of the action 
in which the troops were engaged, and I hope it will be 
some consolation to you to reflect that your sons received 
their, wounds on an occasion in which the British troops 
behaved so well. Ever, my dear Madam, your most faith- 
ful and obedient humble servant, 


“WELLINGTON.” 


«“ My pear Moruer, “Quinta de Fonte Voa, Jan. 1811, 


“Your long letter I have received, and it certainly 
did not tire me, much the contrary. I am glad that 
George's letter answered the business part, as the first part 
of it totally unfitted me from giving you a regular answer. 
If I could write anything that would drive away melan- 
choly ideas from your mind, I would be very happy, bat 
I feel that what you complain of must be in spite of 
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reason or writing—nevertheless I think I can put your 
thonghts (upon some of the unhappy subjects that engage 
their attention) in a train that will alleviate them at least. 
You complain of the weakness of your mind in giving 
way to every thought that pictures a new misfortune: 
it is the common attendant of nervous people, young or 
old,—a disease of the body and not of the mind ; and strong 
indeed would you be if with the pressure of real and 
heavy misfortune, aged and deprived of sight, you should 
be able to resist such sensations. You may rest assured, 
my dear mother, that you have an energy of mind hat 
few can boast of, and it has its consequent good effects, 
The sentiments that caused you to undergo the pain 
of that dreadful operation on your eye are the original 
causes also that give to Charles his intrepidity and his 
ambition of honourable fame, to George his impetuosity 
and supreme contempt for everything that is not noble and 
belonging to the character of a soldier. You may smile at 
my saying George is impetuous, but your smile will cease 
when {I tell you that at Busaco he attempted to break the 
head of the French column with his own hand, and when 
shot in the attempt continued on the ground to wave his 
sword and shout to his men to go on. You feel rejoiced 
that people of acknowledged merit take notice of your 
sona, and you attribute it to their own merit ; you yourself 
are the original cause of that friendship. Many officers 
are as brave and have more talents than us without meeting 
with the same attention: few people do things in this 
world without an interested motive; and as most of our 
friends know you, and the firmness with which you support 
your misfortunes, they naturally expect that your sons 
have derived from yon the same spring of mind and the 
shame of doing anything inferior in constancy of mind 
or courage to yourself; and ag naturally wish to attach 
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us to their persons or fortunes: I speak of military men, 
who are all fond of having a court, I may call it, belonging 
particularly to them: such had General Moore,—whero 
shall we find such a King? 

«In any religious point of view I cannot advise you. 
I think you feel it strongly and rightly; if you did not 
it would be strange with such a friend and help as my 
aunt,* whom I should esteem if she were my deadly 
enemy. I can feel her excellence more strongly here, 
where murder is sport for great men. I do not think 
there will be much fighting here, rather that we shall 
be obliged to leave the country from want of provisions 
ourselves, strange as it may appear. There will be one 
grand cause of nervous sensations taken away, and if we 
die, perhaps the loss of one of us might not be 60 great 
® misfortune. I speak from reason, not from low spirits, 
If I prove that death to me would be rather a gain in 
point of sensation, you must allow that it ought not to 
affect you immoderately, more particularly as you feel 
yourself you ate on the verge of the grave, and that it would 
be the means of our meeting the sooner, happily if we 
meet at all, for hell cannot be where friends meet. 

“You see I do not consider your mird weakened, or 
I would not write upon a subject that requires the full 
exercise of reason to divest it of the effect of passions 
and give it a fair investigation. I am a soldier unfitted 
for any other profession, and yet I took up my present 
one lightly and without consideration. I detest it; we are 
but licensed murderers, and the most brutal ferocious genti- 
ments are constantly expressed, and actions of the same 
stamp as constantly committed, by us and ourgllies, This I 
cannot prevent, nor can I leave the place or people where 
and a by whom they are committed ; the very circumstance 

© Lady Louisa Conolly, 
OL, I. E 
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of their being committed makes it the more incumbent 
on me to serve my country in that profession I am most 
eapable of serving her in, to prevent the same scenes from 
taking place at home. The nature of war is misery. Thas 
I am condemned to a profession I dislike by religion, 
honour, and necessity. At the same time J, who can 
feel well the happiness of a domestic life, am nearly 
cut off from every chance of being so fortunate. I had 
two friends who could well have supplied me with 
sentiments of pleasure to reconcile me to my situation, 
but Lloyd has left the regiment, and Macleod, whom I 
love as my friend and admire as the facsimile of General 
Moore’s character, is gone home—I am afraid merely 
to give his poor father the task of putting him in the 
grave, With these considerations and with the thought 
that if I fall I do it with honour for my country, that I fall 
the way my father would have wished and like Moore, 
that my name will be respected,—will you not allow that 
I have reason to say death may be a gain? Do not 
imagine from this that I will expose myself more than 
my duty requires ; notwithstanding reason is on my side, 
I feel the command of God to live as strong as ever, and 
T tremble in danger as well as my neighbours, but I feel I 
cannot loge much by the change into the other world. 

“John Ash is in the 95th; I have seen him before ; he 
ends two guineas to his father and mother: pray give it to 
them out of my money, he has given it to me. 

“T need hardly tel! you to desire the person who reads 
this to you not to talk; what I say might do me mischief 
and cannot dome good. I tell my thoughts to you because 
Tfeel them, byt I put a different face upon it here and am 


ve é 
ee “Tam, my dear mother, ce. &e. 
“W. Naren. 
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“PS. On reading over my letter it strikes me that 
ye will think I am unhappy, and torment yourself about it. 
I xn not, I can reason and yet take amusement; it only 
prevents a great deal of folly and gives me a turn of the 
serious.” 


Lord Wellington to Lady Sarah Napier. 


“My pear Mapam, “Mareb 16, 1811, 
“I am sorry to have to inform you that your two 
sons were again wounded in an action with the enemy 
the day before yesterday, but neither of them, I hope, 
seriously, William is wounded in the back, and this is 
supposed to be only a flesh-wound;* George in the 
right arm, which is broken. Both are doing well, and 
will I hope soon recover to return to their duty. 
Your Ladyship has so often received accounts of the 
same description with that which I am now writing to 
you, and your feelings on the subject are so just and 
proper, that it is needless to trouble you farther. Your 
song are brave fellows and an honour to the army; 
and I hope that God will preserve them to you and 
their country, Ever, my dear Madam, your most faithful 
bumble servant, 
« WELLINGTON.” 


Here is a sketch of William Napier as he appeared to 
Mrs. Opie in 1811. Major Napier was on leave in England 
after his severe wound. 

“When most of the company was gone, Lady C. took 
the seat vacated by Lady Mornington, that mother of 
great men, and it was next a venerable-looking blind 

* Ammistake, A bullet lodged itself near the back-bone and was never 
E? 
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woman, whom Lord C. had previously pointed out to 
me as the once celebrated beauty Lady Sarah Lennox.* 
She is now grey, blind, and seems both by her voice 
and manner to be bowed by various cares, but perhaps 
T fancied this. . . . . . . By Lady Sarah was one 
of her sons, who with his brother was wounded in every 
engagement abroad, and one of them taken up for dead. 
I never saw a handsomer man! I could not help looking 
at him. He is very black, with black movustachios, that 
make him look like a picture of some young Venetian by 
Titian, and his manner was so pleasing. He had his 
mother’s outline enlarged into manly beauty, and he has 
such fine dark eyes,” 


* Lady Sarub Napier. 


1812.] MAJOR GEORGE NAPIER, vid 


CHAPTER Ivy. 


STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 


On the 19th January, 1812, while Major Napier was in 
England, Ciudad Rodrigo was stormed, and Major George 
Napier, who commanded the storming party of the light 
division, lost his arm on that occasion. 

The two letters following were written to William 
Napier by his friend Colonel Macleod :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod to Major William Napier. 
“ My pear Brit, “La Encina, January 2lst, 1812, 


“T have just been over to see your brother; he was 
asleep, and therefore I did not go into his room. Rob and 
all the surgeons who have attended him say that he is 
going on well, and that altogether he has supported 
himself better than anybody they ever saw in the same 
situation. I was with him yesterday for some time; he 
talked very composedly, and seemed to have made up his 
mind to his misfortune. J am truly sorry for him, which 
I need not tell you, but, taking into consideration the 
service he was employed upon, one could hardly expect 
him to come off with whole bones. He has covered 
himeelf with glory, will be made a lieutenant-colonel, 
and be as well as ever he was for health and society; the 
pain he will suffer in the interim is the greatest part of 
the ill; he is in a comfortable quarter in the suburbs 
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of Ciudad, and will not be removed until he is much 
recovered from the effects of the operation. I am writing 
this as if you had accounts of him before, knowing that 
much had been written to you by the officer who carried 
the despatches, but find I have left you to guess what the 
wound is after all, He was hit by a grape-shot in the 
arm, the same as he was hit in the ime before the two last 
times he was wounded, and the bone so shattered that the 
surgeons were all of opinion that it was impossible to save 
it, and George determined at once to have it amputated, 
which was done the same evening by Dr. Guthrie who is 
@ clever man, and I have no doubt has performed tho 
operation in a way that will prevent his feeling any incon- 
venience hereafter. Poor Colborne’s* wound was at first 
thought to be slight, but to-day the surgeons say that 
they fear it will be very troublesome: the ball entered his 
shoulder and was lodged deep in, and they are afraid to 
try to extract it. Craufurd is very bad, his life is almost 
despaired of. The ball passed through his arm into his 
body, and has either lodged im his lungs which is in- 
evitable death, or has passed through and settled in ‘some 
Jess vital part; but at all events his lungs are injured, and 
the best that can be said is that there is a chance of his 
recovery. All our own are likely to do well ; Brummel is 
the only one there is any doubt about; his wound is near 
the femoral artery. Ferguson behaved beautifully; he is 
turning oat one of the best soldiers extant.t I am glad 
to find by your last letter that you are doing well; we 
were under great anxiety about you for some time. The 
siege of Ciudad was certainly carried on with great good 
management, and achieved in good style; it was well 

* Lisutenant-Colonel Colborne, commanding 52nd Regiment, afterwards 
‘Field-Marshal Lord Beaton. 

+ General Bir James Ferzason. 
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begun and well finished. The governor ought to have 
been killed if he had not preferred his life to his honour. 
I do not believe he was near the breach, although he says 
the contrary ; he would have surrendered the next day 
they say. I am in ill humour, and perfectly knocked up. 
«Yours very affectionately, 
“ Cuantes Mactzop.” 


From the same. 


“My prak Bri, “EI Bodem, Feb. 4th, 1812. 


“When I wrote last I was in so great a hurry that 
Tam afraid I gave you a very wild and unsatisfactory 
account of your extraordinary and inimitable brother; he 
beata you all out and out, to use Dalyel’s distinguishing 
appellation for the family, in Zandyism. When I saw him 
last, three or four days ago, at Gallegos, which is a distance 
from hence that prevents my seeing him so often as I 
wish, he had just finished a letter to Lady Sarah with 
his left hand, which I directed and sealed &c. for him, in 
order to give him an opportunity of eating his soup which 
he was very impatient for, and which he devoured with 
an appropriate quantity of toast with a most excellent 
appetite, He was perfectly free from all fever, slept very 
tolerably, and in as good spirits as I ever saw him, talking 
upon all sorts of subjects and admitting as many people 
as the surgeons would allow, which very probably are not 
near as many as he wished. I believe he will not remove 
from Gallegos for some time, until he is quite able to bear 
the journey without pain. Colborne’s wound is still giving 
him a great deal of pain, but I hope from what I heard is 
going on as favourably as can be expected ; the ball had 
worked its way towards his elbow from the shoulder, and 
they have by this time, I dare say, extracted it; when 
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this occurs his case will be easy, Ferguson and Patterson 
are both going on well; the latter was made a terrible 
figure of by the explosion of some gunpowder, whether 
placed there purposely or not is not easy to determine, 
but it was certainly a large quantity to have been left 
there accidentally. This scorched his face and one hand 
very badly, and he had scarcely recovered his astonish- 
ment at this summerset over the wall, when he received a 
pretty deep graze from the splinter of a shell or a ball in 
his counterpart, but he is likely to recover completely, and 
be as beautifnl as ever. Poor Jim Ferguson is wounded 
nearly where you were, by a musket-ball, as near as it 
could be with any safety to the back-bone, and it is 
uncertain whether the ball is in or out, but the surgeons 
suy it is of little importance which; he is recovering, 
which I am truly glad of, very fast. Poor Brummel died 
of his wounds about a week ago, With the exception of 
Uniacke, who also died of his wounds, all the officers of 
the light division are doing well. Having now given you 
an account of all your maimed friends and acquaintances, 
I suppose I must make some remarks upon the siege for 
your amusement, It is reckoned a brilliant operation. It 
was certainly unexpected by the French, and the place is 
of importance to them in their future designs upon this 
ill-fated country, as commanding the great road and the 
only good bridge of the Agueda; they must therefore 
retake it with a loss of time and men before they can 
invade by this route again. In short, they are now 
evidently worse in this quarter than they have yet been, 
and we know that they threw away 80,000 men before, in 
similar circumstances, without effecting their ultimate 
objects. How it will end admits of a doubt, but let it end 
either way it may, the defence of the town as far as it has 
gone does infinite credit to the military skill and talents 
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of Viscount, and Baron, and Knight, and Condé. They 
talk of taking Badajoz, but that preparations cannot be 
made to begin sooner than April. Stewart, I am told, is 
going to send me back your horse, which I am sorry for, 
because I do not think you will find him to answer. I 
want horses very much and mean to write to my father to 
send me out one or two; my own are all dying. We are 
in bad quarters, particularly for the men, who ate obliged 
to go leagues to cut wood and bring it home on their 
shoulders in the worst weather; and if Dr. Pangloss was 
here, and was to tell me that all was for the best, I should 
infallibly knock him down, Adieu, my dear Bill, I hope 
you are getting well, but sick enough to keep you quiet 
for some time. 
«0. M” 


In connection with the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo the 
following curious circumstances have been communicated 
to the author by Colonel Angelo, formerly of the 43rd 
Regiment, and a personal friend of both Napier and 
Gurwood,* who was at that time a lieutenant in the 52nd 
Regiment. They furnish one instance of the great diffi- 
culties which a contemporaneous historian has to encounter 
in relating such exciting events as battles or assaults ; 
where those engaged in them, though men of unimpeach- 
able honour and veracity, are often found afterwards to 
give such contradictory accounts. Lieutenant Gurwood 
Ted the forlorn hope’ of the light division to the assault of 
the lesser breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, and behaved with the 
most conspicuous gallantry. 

In writing his account of that affair in the History, 
Napier related that, in consequence of the “ forlorn hope” 


‘* Afterwards Colonel Gurwood, the distinguished editor of the Weil- 
ington Despatches. 
r3 
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having taken a wrong direction for s time, that body reached 
the foot of the breach simultaneously with the stormers 
under Major George Napier, and that, then, these two 
parties intermingled rushed up the breach together. On 
the other hand, Colonel Gurwood claimed to have twice 
ascended, and to have been twice forced back down the 
breach, before the arrival of the storming party at ita foot ; 
and he published a very curious and interesting pamphlet 
in support of his statement in 1843. In that pamphlet 
Gurwood stated that, having got with his party (forlom 
hope) into tho ditch at the angle to the left of the breach, 
and seeing that the attention of the enemy within the 
fausse braie* and on the ramparts was directed to the 
breach in the fauase braie, he placed the ladders, “with 
which Sergeant M‘Ourrie had joined him,” still further to 
the left, on the other face of the salient angle of the fansse 
braie, so a8 not to be visible from the breach, which was in 
the re-entering angle; and having, unobserved, mounted 
with all his party by means of scaling ladders, gained the 
terre pleine of the fausse braie, and thereby turned the 
breach of that work, which was then abandoned by the 
enemy, who ran up the breach of the wall of the town— 
that Gurwood then followed with his party to the top of 
the breach, whence he was toppled over by a round shot 
or stone flung at him, and found himself and party again 
at the bottom—that, seeing it impossible to carry the 
breach with the bayonet, he directed his men to load, and 
posted them on both sides of the breach to fire at the top— 
that the storming party then arrived at the foot of the 
breach—that he himself again ascended the centre of the 
breach, and was a second time hurled down, wounded in 

* The fausse braie is a sort of lower rampart, in front of, and connected 
with, the main rampart. In the present case there was s breach in the 


fausee braie ag well ag in the main rampart, or, aa it is here called, the wall 
of the town. 
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the head. In support of this statement Gurwood pub- 
lished 8 letter from Sergeant M‘Currie, named above, in 
which he says,—“I perfectly recollect and am positive 
that Lieutenant Gurwood carried the breach, I myself 
went up the scaling ladder to the left of the gun, and 
Lieutenant Gurwood was the first man I saw on the ram- 
parts.” Here however there appears some confusion, as 
the inference to be drawn from Gurwood’s own account is, 
that scaling-laddere were not used at all at the breach, 
which he declares to have been quite practicable, and 
which he scrambled up after the retreating French. 

On the other hand, the testimony of Major George 
Napier, who commanded the stormers, and of Captain 
Ferguson, one of the captains of the party, is opposed to 
Gurwood’s statement. Both declared that some of the 
storming party arrived at the foot of the breach before the 
forlorn hope. Captain Ferguson says,—“ When about 30 
or 40 men were collected together at the foot of the 
breach, a simultaneous rush was made, both by officers 
aud men, scarcely allowing any man to claim being the 
firat to enter, having no forlorn hope to lead them ;” and 
he adds—“I do not dizpute that Gurwood and some of his 
party were amongst the number; but as to his having 
twice mounted the breach before us, I cannot understand 
it, and Steele * always denied it.” 

Captain Ferguson also stated that, when the storming 
party were descending into the ditch, they observed the 
forlorn hope placing the ladders against the wall of the 
fansse braie considerably to the left, and were turning in 
that direction, when the engineer officer appointed to guide 
them called out that they were going wrong, and led them 
to the proper point of atteck. Captain Ferguson was 
never able to recall the name of that engineer officer, and, 


© Ono of the lieutenants of the storming party. 
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in connection with that officer, now comes the curious part 
of the story. 

Many years after, Colonel Angelo met at the United 
Service Club the late Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Elliot, 
who had been employed as a young officer of Engineers at 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. The conversation turned on 
the sieges in Spain, and Elliot spoke of his having led the 
storming party of the light division at Ciudad Rodrigo. 
It then transpired that he knew nothing of the controversy 
between Napier and Gurwood, having lately returned from 
Madras, where he had been employed on his father’s staff’ 
for several years. Curiosity led these two officers to refer 
to the respective statements concerning the disputed 
points, which were in the club library; and on reading 
Ferguson's statement, Elliot corroborated it in every par- 
ticular, declaring he had used the very words imputed to 
him by Ferguson at the time when the storming party, 
misled by seeing Gurwood’s men planting scaling-ladders 
against the fansse braie, was about to follow the forlorn hope. 
He further declared positively, “that no forlorn hope led 
us up the breach, and that it was a general rush of such of 
the storming party as were first collected together.” 

In explanation of the fact that Elliot guided the 
storming party on the occasion, he not having been 
detailed in orders for that duty, and of Ferguson’s inability 
to remember who the engineer officer was, whore words 
he distinctly remembered, but with whose person he was 
unacquainted, the following very curious statement was 
then made by Elliot. 

On the evening of the 19th January, 1812, Elliot and 
Rice Jones, both belonging to the Engineers and to the 
same brigade, had returned to their quarters (having been 
on duty the whole of the day), and, hearing that the 
assault was ordered for that night, they agreed to go down 
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together to the trenches to see the attack, and they 
reached the convent of San Francisco only a short time 
previous to its taking place. Whilst standing near the 
troops already formed, Major —— of the Engineers 
came suddenly up to them, desiring Jones to join the 
storming party of the Srd division, and Elliot to lead that 
of the light division. Eliot had been employed at a 
different part of the works, knowing nothing at all about 
the localities of the breach, and said as much; but he was 
desired to do the best he could, and to employ the few 
minutes which remained before the time fixed upon for 
the assault in making himself acquainted with the lo- 
calities, In this state of uncertainty he had barely time 
to go towards the ditch and find out where the breach was, 
when, the troops having come up, and the firing com- 
mencing from the walls of the town, the flash of a gun 
showed him the breach at the moment when they were 
about to descend into the ditch: he at the same time 
observed some men (the forlorn hope) going away to the 
left with some ladders, upon which he called out, “ You are 
going wrong, there is the breach,” pointing towards it, and 
with the foremost men of the storming party passing up 
by the breach in the fausse brave, and so arriving at the 
bottom of the breach in the wall of the town. After 
waiting some time until more men gradually came up, 
@ general rush was made, and although he believed he got 
to the top (passing over a gun that was laid across it) 
nearly a8 soon as any other person, he always considered 
that no one could claim having led the attack, as it was a 
simultaneous movement from the bottom of the breach, 
and he saw no distinction at that point between a forlorn 
hope and a storming party. 

On the breach being carried, and the troops moving 
along the ramparts, he immediately returned to make his 
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report to his commanding officer, Colonel Fletcher, when 
to his great surprise Fletcher said, “What are you 
talking about, sir? you did not lead the attack—you were 
not the engineer officer attached to it;”—and on Elliot 
repeating that he was the only engineer officer with the 
storming party of the light division, Fletcher became stil 
more angry, and desired him to go away. Major —— 
was present, and heard all this without making any remark, 
but he followed Elliot and told him to say nothing further 
on the subject, as it might reflect upon the corps, the 
officers named for the storming parties not having been 
present, 

Elliot, a very young officer at that time, conformed 
strictly to Major ——’s somewhat dictatorial advice, and 
avoided as much as possible any conversation upon the 
assault of the lesser breach, and ultimately quitted the 
engineer service to enter into the line. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


In March, 1812, hearing that Badajoz was besieged, 
William Napier, though far from being recovered and only 
three weeks married, sailed again for Portugal. On reach- 
ing Lisbon he heard of the bloody assault and capture of 
Badajoz, and learnt that his dearest friend, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Macleod of the 43rd Regiment, had been 
Killed in the breach. Napier was terribly affected by the 
Joss of his friend, and the first letter he wrote to his young 
wife betrays the storm of passionate sorrow which swept 
through his soul. 


Letter to his Wife. 
“Lisbon, 17th April, 1812, 

“Macleod is dead, and I am grovelling in misery and 
wretchedness—my temples ache with the painful images 
that are pessing before me. He was the best and will be 
the last of my friends, for I cannot endure the torture 
that I feel again, and where can I find another like him ? 
You must be my friend and wife and everything. When I 
lose you there is still another world to find you in. I had 
buoyed myself up with the hope of meeting him, and 
now J must weep over his grave. Farewell my dearest 
Caroline. George sailed two days ago,—take care of him, 
I cannot write more now, but I could roll in the dust if it 
were not for shame.” 
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This beloved friend Napier has commemorated in his 
narrative of the storming of Badajoz, in the following 
words :— 

“Officers of all ranks, followed more or less nume- 
rously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by 
sudden madness and rush into the breach, which, yawning 
and glittering with steel, seemed like the mouth of a huge 
dragon belching forth smoke and flame. In one of these 
attempts Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young man whose 
feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had 
not been sustained by an unconquerable spirit, was killed. 
Wherever his voice was heard his soldiera had gathered, 
and with such a strong resolution did he lead them up the 
fatal ruins, that, when one behind him in falling plunged 
& bayonet into his back, he complained not, but continuing 
his course was shot dead within a yerd of the sword- 
blades.” * 


His letters to his wife continue to show how deeply he 
felt the loss of his friend. 


“Sabugal, 23rd April, 1812. 


“TI wrote by the Latona frigate from Lisbon, and as 
I was in great agony of mind at the time, you must not 
Jet anybody see my letter nor allow it to hurt your own 
spirits. Larrived here late last night where I found head- 
quarters. I am exceedingly tired from riding 200 miles 
post on the country saddles without a stop, and am there- 
fore going to remain this day with Lord March,t who has 
been as usual as goodnatured as it is possible to be. My 
regiment is only four leagues from here. I shall take the 
command of it to-morrow, as the only field officer not 
* ‘Peninsular War,’ book xvi., chap. ¥. 
+ His cousin, afterwards the late Duke of Richmond. 
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killed or wounded is gone home sick of fever. Everybody 
says I am the most fortunate of men to have command 
of such a regiment; for my part, I only find that the 
recollection of Macleod comes with more bitterness to my 
mind. What comfort or pleasure can I have in filling the 
place that belonged to him! The greatest pride I bad 
was to hear him praised and see him admired as he 
deserved; and now I must be content to recollect that 
he was everything that is noble and kind, and convince 
myself that I shall never see him again. I cannot give 
myself up to the sorrow I feel pressing so heavy upon me, 
and yet every occupation I have tends directly to place 
him in the point of view in which he was most to be 
admired. My poor Charles! if I could have seen him 
once before he was killed, or have been with him when he 
fell !—but there is little use in talking about him: some 
time or other I hope to seo him again. Take care of 
yourself, my dearest Caroline, and don’t let me have any 
additional cause to grieve about you.” 


To the same. 
“La Encinas, April 29th, 1812. 

“Yesterday both your letters arrived by the same 
post. It pains me, my love, to find your spirits so low; 1 
also am in very bad spirits ; how indeed can I be otherwise 
under so great a loss as I have sustained in the death of 
that gallant nobleminded man Macleod? and it is vain to 
look for consolation here, where everybody feels his loss 
as much asI do. But I must not repine; I have always 
observed that good and bad fortune have run like a tide 
with me, sometimes one, sometimes the other; the latter 
seems now in full force; when it will stop God only knows ; 
if short of you I will be content. You will have seen by 
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the despatch how highly Lord Wellington thought of 
Macleod’s courage and abilities, and yet he only knew 
half his worth. The storm was dreadful; for three hours 
and a half the light division were in the ditch and on the 
breach in close order, exposed to the fire of 4000 men at 
20 yards from them, while artillery from the flanks, and 
shells, stones, fireballs, and beams, were poured upon 
them incessantly, and yet not one man left his post, or 
for a moment gave up efforts to tear away the obstacles 
that were laid across the breach; every officer and man 
has received two or three wounds each; those that are 
returned are amputations or body wounds. My poor friend 
was struck down from the breach twice before he was 
killed, once with a stone, once with a bayonet wound in 
the head; nevertheless he persevered in his attempts till a 
shot went through his right breast and finished his career in 
the only manner that was worthy of his life. I have 520 
or more men left in the regiment, but the plundering 
after the town was taken, and the death or wounds of 
almost all their officers (only seven being with the regiment 
fit for duty), has so disorganized them for a time, that 
I have been forced the two first days of my command 
to punish three of them by that most infamons manner 
of flogging, which is now doubly so from the gallantry of 
their conduct at the storm; but robbery and insolence to 
their officers are crimes not possible to be forgiven. Cheer 
up your own spirits, my Caroline, and write to me much 
about yourself; it will go further than anything to dispel 
the gloomy prospects and thoughts that torment me just 
now.” 


“La Encina, May 4th, 1812, 


“I have been so occupied by the misery of losing 
Macleod, that I have not attended sufficiently I fear to the 
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Townes of spirits which yon described to me in your letter, 
nor have I expressed myself as I feel for the tenderness 
you display in your expressions of love for me; but be 
assured, my Caroline, that they are not lost upon me; and 
although they add more sorrow from their being written 
instead of spoken to me, still it is of a softer and more 
pleasing kind than that which occupies my mind when I 
think of the valuable friend that I have lost. It is indeed 
@ source of the utmost pleasure to me to know without the 
most distant doubt that you love me with all your soul, and 
I pray sincerely to God that our separation may not last 
Jong. The business of the regiment is of such an imperious 
nature that in spite of my disinclination I am obliged to 
give my mind to it for some hours of the day, and this 
has in some measure calmed my spirits. The officers have 
a mind to erect a monument in Westminster Abbey to 
Macleod, but are not aware of the expense being within 
their means: pray ask Bunbury what it might be done 
for. If it can be done, how dear to me will be the place! 
doubly dear from the ties of sorrow and of joy. My 
voyage was a very unpleasant one, full of bad management 
and accidents of a shocking description. The Commodore 
kept us so close to the land, that we were on the third day 
embayed in the Groyn near Corunna, and remained there 
beating abont for six deys while a fair wind blew out at sea, 
During the gale we lost all our topgallant masts at one 
crash, and one man fell from the main topgallent mast- 
head on to the deck, crushing a soldier under him, and I 
fear that they both died soon after I left the ship. We 
had also a man overboard, who was picked up with some 
difficulty and at the nick of time. My horse Tamerlane was 
sold for 672., and was very near dying ; poor beast! I did 
not know him. My own mare I found at Lisbon completely 
done up, and my servant (not Feagan, who by the bye has 
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not arrived with my baggage) burnt my dressing-case the 
first day I arrived at the regiment. It is not rendered 
useleas however. You perceive by this, my dear Caroline, 
that I have been crossed by minor accidents as well as 
grieved by misfortune. I date the beginning from the 
time I left you. How little did I think that happy night 
we passed at Portsmouth when I returned from on board 
the ship was that which finished my dearest friend’s 
admirable existence! how dreadful it is to find in one 
half-year that I am deprived of so many friends as I have 
been! I left the regiment so full of officers and men, 
and now I stand almost alone; but one officer whom 1 
know is left. Both the young boys that I had in my 
company are desperately wounded. I was very proud of 
them, and they have not disgraced their captain. Poor 
little fellows! their courage and fortitude surpassed that 
of much older men; but I am sick of the wretchedness 
that every report brings in. The poor fellows are dying 
fast of their wounds, both officers and men, and I fear we 
have not yet heard the worst. 

“5th—I was interrupted yesterday in a train of melan- 
choly ideas which I might better have spared to you I 
believe, and yet I think there is a pleasure in being 
unhappy with people we love, as well as merry: I feel it 
#0 with regard to you, and hope when you are low you 
will not let it prevent you writing to me. In short, I 
think you have in a great measure overcome that aversion 
to letters that I had; at least, I look very anxiously for 
the post now, and find more time for being alone than I 
used todo, These are suspicious symptoms; if they will 
last they may be termed curious; but remember, that they 
are never to argue for or against my affection for you, 
which is in my heart and not my fingers.” 
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“La Encins, May 18th, 1812, 


“Your lettBrs are the comfort of my life, and I look as 
anxiously for them as I used formerly to avoid the post 
and everything that had a connexion with it. It is so 
new a sensation with me to have # person who makes my 
happiness the first consideration of their mind, and who 
knows how to mix with that consideration a tenderness 
that only women can express, and even few of them can 
feel. Do not then spare your letters, or let anything check 
the current of your feelings when you write to me. If 
they should be nonsenge it ia no matter, for I am a stern 
animal as a commanding officer (although, I trust, not an in- 
human one); and the pleasure of unbending from my dignity 
to talk nonsense with you, greater than you can imagine. I 
had sent you the music of four boleros before I got your 
letters about them, and I expect that you will dance much 
with George, who is I suppose now with you; it will be a 
good recommendation for him to lady M...C...if he 
succeeds so well as a dancer. When I desired you to ask 
Bunbury about the expense of a monument at Westminster, 
I meant the fees of the place; but if you could find out 
what a figure in marble about 3 feet high would cost by a 
good sculptor, I wish you very much to do 80.7 


“La Encins, May 19th, 1812, 


“The post was so much sooner than I expected the 
last time I wrote to you, that I think you must have 
imagined I felt tired of corresponding with you, but you 
must forgive me if sometimes you get short letters from 
me, and you must believe that the short letters are not 
proofs of want of affection, but the little wanderings of a 
genius but newly broke in to write at all. You express a 
wish to know about my staff employment: I have none ;- 
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having given it up in order to assume the command of the 
regiment ; when I am superseded in thatecommand I will 
go upon the Staff if they will put me with the light 
division, otherwise I will go home to you. The wish to 
learn my profession, and to make myself worthy of you, 
were the reasons why I left you before, and most certainly 
when they cease (which they would do away from the 
light division) I have no inclination strong enough to 
keep me away from you; but that it was mecessary you 
will allow when you know that five junior officers have 
obtained rank above me for their services even in the 
short time that I was away; and yet I do not think that 
they were more capable, at least they did not prove so 
when I was present; but a soldier's life is one of hard 
striving ; if your foot slips you will fall inevitably. I 
have just got an order to enlist 100 men from the 
Spaniards into the regiment, This I think is the fairest 
prospect we have yet had of succeeding in the Peninsula, 
that is, if it is followed up on a great scale. They have 
given us the inch. and we ought to take the ell by all 
means in our power, but the French have still 200,000 
men in the field besides their garrisons; Bunbury won't 
believe this, but I had it from Lord Wellington’s mouth. 
Tell George’ that the mutiuy at Ciudad stopped of itself, 
and I believe they were paid. I have been offered my old 
horse Tamerlane again: if the man will get him to 
England for me, you may perheps see him and make @ pet 
of him for me; he certainly is the most beautifal of horses 
even now in his bad condition. I cannot give you any 
news of what we are likely to do. The bridge of Alcan- 
tara is repaired, but that speaks two ways, and this 
recruiting of Spaniards may alter the designs Lord Well- 
ington had before. I think it very likely that he may 
advance to cripple Marmont in the north, so as to prevent 
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him from undertaking anything against Ciudad Rodrigo 
while we find it necessary to move southward; but 
everything must be conjecture, as the present movements 
are evidently with an intention to deceive the enemy 
as to the real object. I am weary of conjecture and of 

“T had a bad fit of ague, but by dint of bark I have 
chased it away.” 


“La Eneina, May 26th, 1812, 

“Since I last wrote to you we have made no move 
of any kind. ‘You have of course heard before this of 
General Hill’s business at Almaraz. The post has been 
uncommonly long this time in its passage from England, 
and I am very impatient for the time when you will be 
enabled to tell me certainly how you are, MajorD... 
will give you the trinkets. The lieut-colonel of the 3rd 
Cagadores having been reported dead, the officer who com- 
manded them paid me a visit with the next eldest officer 
to request I would apply to enter the Portuguese service 
and ask for this regiment. This was very flattering to 
me, but I declined it without any hesitation for many 
reasons, the most prominent of which was that it left me a 
most indeterminate time to look forward to seeing you, 
and, if that was not the case, I cannot reconcile to myself 
perfectly the idee of fighting for any country but my own ; 
besides which, I am perfectly dead to all the feelings of 
glory that 1 used to have ; and so little pleasure do I find 
in command of troops, that if the Duke would allow me 
to sell my commission I should go. This was my home ; 
I Imew no difference hardly between it and my mother’s 
house; it is now a desolate deserted dwelling, and the 
grave of my friend is always present to me. Where can I 
or how can I find a pleasure in that pursuit of fame which 
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formerly pleased me ? and without aspiring of a very atrong 
nature it is impossible not to be disgusted with war. You 
will easily understand this when I tell you that the 
barbarity of our soldiers extended to that pitch that they 
would not for two days carry off the wounded men at the 
foot of the walls—our own men!!! They also stripped 
them naked, the officers as well as the men who were 
wounded; E do not mean our regiment in particular, 
the ..... were the worst, The town was dreadfully 
plundered, and the inhabitants murdered of all ages and 
sexes. The French were the only people to whom they 
gave quarter, out of a spirit of honour, not humanity. 
They even killed one another. Such is war, and such the 
inducements I have to remain.” 


“Le Encina, June Srd, 1812. 


“ Your letter of the 6th is the last which I have got 
from you, although the packet was up to the 13th; I find 
I must have patience. The news of Perceval’s assassination 
has reached us; it is a horrible unmanly deed in itself, 
but there is a kind of retribution in it; he first began 
the cry of intolerance in England; he refused to let 
bark be sent to France for the sick; and his party first 
broached those horrid principles of giving no quarter to 
Frenchmen,* and of the propriety of assassinating Buona- 
parte. He has become the victim of his own doctrines. 
‘What effect will it have on the war here? it ought to 
have none, but I suppose it will. The plan of enlisting 
Spaniards I think fails, at least hereabouts; the young 
amen have already been swept away, and the people who do 
offer are very few and for the most part unfit. It becomes 

* Did his party ever broach those horrid principles? certainly Perceval 
@id net. Bonaperte made similar secusation against Pitt. We all know, 
that imputation to have been utterly unfounded, 
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a very painful business: if we refuse them, their answer 
is that they must go and die, for that they had but strength 
sufficient to carry them fo us, many not having eaten for 
several days before: their appearance fully justifies their 
words, We are too nice in our choice, and we want men 
taller than they grow in the country; for my part, I would 
take women sooner than none, as I think the time is too 
short to admit of being fastidious. I see in the papers 
that a translation of the Napoleon Code is published by a 
Jawyer of the Inns: if it is not very large send it to me. 
I have been drawing lately, and Louisa’s present is excel- 
lent. Give my love to ber, and everybody else.—If you 
can read this I give you credit.—I am fast asleep and can’t 
see, having been up early.” 


“ La Euciua, June 8th, 1812. 

“TI am exceedingly shocked by the death of Mrs. 
Staples’s* son William, whom I knew when a little boy and 
was exceedingly fond of; but his death is not the occasion 
of grief farther than what everybody feels at the loss of a 
little engaging playfellow ; but his poor mother, who is the 
most amiable, excellent, and interesting creature that it is 
possible to meet with—her whole soul was wound up in 
the life of that boy ; she had educated him herself; and 
as her talents and judgment are more than those of any 
person I know, he must have fully answered her expecta- 
tions; certainly nobody is to be pitied more than she, 
nobody more deserving of the attention and sorrow of her 
friends besides, for nobody ever felt a friend’s sorrow with 
Keener anguish, or strove to allay it with more tenderness 
and assiduity. When so excellent a creature is thus at once 
deprived of happiness, and that happiness dependent on a 
single thread, it makes me tremble for him, who certainly 

* Afterwarda became Mrs, Richard Napier, having married hia brother. 
VOL. I. F 
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cannot claim the protection of Heaven when it is denied 
to 60 infinitely a better being than myself.—I hate this life, 
which keeps me from you and prevents us from enjoying 
the few short days of happiness that may be allowed us.— 
Emily * probably will be with you when this arrives, or I 
would beg you to watch her with the greatest care, and 
soothe her mind ; for she fully knows and as atrongly feels 
the worth and the affliction of her friend. I need not how- 
ever say this to you, as I know your tender affectionate soul 
need never be reminded to take an interest in any of your 
friends’ feelings, much less in Emily's or mine, who I think 
you look upon as your best friend. I was once glad that 
T was born in these times, when great minds are at work, 
and the whole world in arms; now I regret it, and sigh for 
the quiet of peace, when I could without loss of credit live 
in retirement, and only look to you for my reward in this 
life. I think that Bunbury need not have been so modest 
about his abilities, when D.... has carried on the office 
since M.... left the army, and when Colonel G.... is 
to carry it on. We expect to move in a day or two, as 
the whole army is concentrating about this place, and the 
stores have been moved to a great extent, J think that 
Marmont had certainly better look about him, or we shall 
be disagreeable. It will be curious if Lord W. should 
make the same manceuyre that General Moore did three 
years ago upon the line of French communication on the 
North.” 
© His sister, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OFFER OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PORTUGUESE ARMY— 
SALAMANCA: THE RETREAT-—-THE SPANIARDS. 


Oy his arrival in Portugal in April, 1812, Major William 
Napier took the command of the 43rd Regiment, in which 
he had now become Regimental Major. Soon afterwards 
the officers of the 3rd Cagadores (Portuguese) waited on 
him to say that their colonel was going to leave them, 
and to urge him to enter the Portuguese service, and 
accept the command of their regiment, stating that 
they had sufficient influence to obtain it for him. This 
solicitation on their part was very flattering, as he was not 
acquainted with any of them personally, and had gained 
their good opinion simply by his conduct as a captain 
in action, and by the manner of his discharge of the 
duties of brigade-major to their brigade. He refused 
their offer, however, from the belief that he had a better 
chance: of distinction at the head of the 48rd. Major 
Napier assumed the command of thet regiment at a time 
when, by the frightful licence of the storming of Badajoz 
and the removal by death or wounds of most of the old 
officers, habits of violence and insubordination had been 
formed which required both tact and firmness to eradi- 
eate. On the heights of San Christoval at Salamanca 
Major Napier was obliged to flog four of his men within 
teach of the enemy's guns, and while some skirmishing 
was actually going on. ‘They were the ringleaders of 
two hundred who had absolutely mutinied, inasmuch as 
Fa 
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they refused, when detached, to obey their officer. The 
Duke of Wellington was close by during the infliction of 
the punishment, and the men called to him, but he took no 
notice of them. The pain with which Napier felt himself 
compelled to adopt this mode of punishment towards men 
who had so recently behaved with such desperate valour 
in the fatal breach of Badajoz, is expressed in one of the 
foregoing letters. " 


From Major Hopkins to the Author. 


“ After the fall of Badajoz, the men of the 48rd, having 
lost their beloved commander and most of their officers 
killed or wounded—proud from their feelings of having 
behaved well in the fight—full of plunder, which was 
permitted instead of being restrained—had lost their dis- 
cipline when Major Napier assumed the command ; indeed, 
they were actually mutinous; but his energy, strictness, 
and constant attention, not only restored their discipline, 
but made them superior to what they had ever been; for 
at the battle of Salamanca I never witnessed such order 
and obedience as when they marched coolly forward with 
sloped arms against the enemy, who were bringing them 
down ; and their spirit was so great, that I had the greatest 
trouble to get any man in the midst of the fight to fall 
out and assist the wounded; the reply was always, “No, 
sir, J would rather go on with the company.” They never 
lost their high discipline, and fully evinced it by their 
conduct at Vittoria, as we actually walked over the richest 
articles of dress, furniture, &c., without a man picking up 
the most trifling article during the fight.” 


In the battle of Salamanca the 43rd led the heavy 
column employed to drive back Foy’s division and seize 
the ford of Huerta; aud on that occasion the regiment 
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made a very extraordinary advance in line for a distance 
of three miles, under a cannonade which, though not heavy, 
was constant, with as clean and firm a line as at a review. 
What renders this march more remarkable is that it was 
made after dark; the regiment kept its line simply by the 
touch to the centre; and the present General Shaw Ken- 
nedy, who commanded the left centre company on that 
occasion, has assured the writer that the line was so well 
kept as to have been able at any moment to fire a volley 
and charge with the bayonet. Major Napier rode during 
the whole time in front of the left centre company, and 
from time to time joked with Captain Shaw on the safety 
of the humble pedestrian compared with the lot of a 
mounted officer, as the round shot all flew over the heads 
of the men on foot, 

A sketch of the battle of Salamanca, by an eye-witness, 
which appeared in the United Service Journal for March, 
1829, has the following paragraph :— 

“ Our skirmishers were obliged to give ground to the 
obstinacy of the enemy. The line of the 43rd was one of 
the finest specimens of discipline I ever saw, aa steady as a 
rock, with Major William Napier twenty yards in front of 
the corps, alone ; he was the point of direction. Our akir- 
mishers ceased firing, and the line marched over them, 
dead and alive. I expected to see our chief unhorsed, and 
carried away in a blanket.” The following account of the 
Duke of Wellington having been slightly wounded at Sala- 
manca is related by Napier himself, who witnessed it :— 

“ After dusk, at the battle of Salamanca, the Duke rode 
up alone behind my regiment, and I joined him; he was 
giving me some orders when « ball passed through his left 
holater, and strack his thigh ; he put his hand to the place, 
and his countenance changed for an instant, but only for un 
instant; and to my eager inquiry if he was hurt, he replied, 
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sharply, ‘No!’ and went on with his orders. Whether his 
flesh was torn or only bruised I know not.” 
Here follow some letters to his wife. 


“4 miles in front of Salamanca, June 18, 18)2, 


“We have been on the advance for the last seven days: 
what we are going to do I cannot tell; some say going to 
Paris, some to Madrid; I think, as far as we can, and then 
we shall come back again, Tell George we had a slight 
skirmish of cavalry six milesfrom Salamanca. The French 
evacuated the town, save about eight hundred who are in 
very strong forts near the bridge. The ground was broke 
bofore them last night, I believe with trifling loss. The 
Gth division carry on the operations; I think three days 
will finish them, I hear that a general combination of 
Sicilians, Spaniards, and English, are the means we are 
to use for the expulsion of the French, which nevertheless 
will not take place,—at least I think not. I have been 
very well since we marched, which I was not before by 
any means. Pray tell Major D.... when you see him 
that the butchers shot poor “Jim,” the horse I bought 
from him: he however is not dead; the farrier says he 
will die, I say not. I am sorry for him, as he was long 
the property of poor Charles Macleod, which gave him an 
interest with me, besides being an excellent horse. . i 

. » + Take care of yourself, and some of these fine 
mornings you may chance to be # colonel’s lady.” 


“ Parada Rubelias, June 29th, 1812, 
“There was no post after the army last week, which 
will satisfy you about the lapse in the dates of my letters, 
Since I wrote last we have been constantly in position 
within cannon-shot of the French army under Marmont, 
‘There have been eeveral skirmishing affairs along the line, 
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and some manceuvring. The forts in Salamanca heve taken 
eleven daya, and one unsuccessful assault by the 6th divi- 
sion, in which General Bowes behaved most gallantly and 
was killed. The loss has been severe, I believe, for the 
extent of the operation, I think Marmont had about 
35,000 infantry, for which I am laughed at by most: people, 
who say he had only 20,000; I believe Lord Wellington 
thought as I did, as he did not attack him, which he 
might have done. 

“Marmont crossed the river Tormes with nine or ten 
thousand men and threatened our communications, but 
was stopped by two divisions sent for that purpose ; his view 
appeared to be to induce Lord Wellington to pass the 
river with his whole army, in which case Marmont would 
have taken up the line of the Tormes, which is very strong. 
Lord W. was not ® young bird. After the forts fell the 
French retired, and we have made a march of four leagues 
after them, The news of their retreat is various: some say 
they have divided,—part for Madrid, part for Toro; but 
George, for whom this is intended, will see best and most 
from the despatch. Should Buonaparte beat the Russians, 
as is most probable, I think the game will be up in the 
Peninsula, as we certainly cannot drive them out this 
summer, although I have no doubt we shall distress them a 
good deal. Iam sorry to say you are not yet the colonel’s 
lady, but all in good time. By the bye the abuse of the 
French is all nonsense : they are certainly great scoundrels, 
ag certainly as that the English are as great. General 
Moore was the only general who mew how to make good 
men and good soldiers. 

“TI could write a great deal and very seriously to you 
now if I liked, but I won't . . . 

«PS. Your watch-chains were good, but I have not lost 
the first one you gave me yet. Tell George I am second 
in command of the brigade and likely to continue so.” 
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“Rueda, July 7th, 1812. 

“You are a good little girl for taking so much trouble 
about the monument, and a clever little one too. Thank 
aunt Fanny for me, as many times as you wish yourself 
to be thanked. I know Westmacoit’s brother in the Staff 
Corps very well, and I am obliged to him for the interest 
he takes in it, George’s sword is one of 5000 presents he 
has made me—so much for his veracity. With respect to 
us, General G. . . . is going home with sore eyes, and I 
believe old age. Lord W. has astonished everybody, and 
most people here abuse him ; I confess it appears to me 
not only without reason, but contrary to reason, to do 50. 
He has had several opportunities of fighting with great 
advantage, which he has declined, and has not even pressed 
the enemy in his retreat. I think his object is to force 
the enemy to cede territory to him, in which he succeeds, 
and also to inspire the Spaniards with confidence in the 
strength of his army and the greatness of his means, 
Were he once to fight, this would all vanish, because the 
French army, by acting on Jess extensive lines than they 
do at present, would again be able to show a force superior 
in number to himself, and he would have to retreat as 
usual after a victory ; besides which, any movements from 
Madrid upon the road leading through Placentia or Avila 
would threaten his communications and oblige bim to 
return much quicker than would be convenient with the 
train of wounded &c. which he would have after a battle. 
The proclamation is a forgery I am certain. Iam not at 
all well, but cannot tell what’s the matter with me. I 
believe a year’s rest would be the best cure, but that 
cannot be.” . . 2. - ee 

“ Rueda, July 9, 1812, 

“T had hardly sent my last letters to the post when 

two packets containing letters from you arrived. This was 
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a cause of much pleasure to me, feeling as 1 do such an 
earnest wish to get letters from you. They are a food to 
my mind that relieves it from sickly longings to which 
it has been subject ever since I left you; nevertheless it 
only relieves it for the moment, and they return with more 
force when I get to the end. Reading them over again 
does not do; I want something new about you every 
moment. Major Bury, Lord Wellington’s A. D. C., puts 
this letter up with the despatches which go off this night, 
although not the regular post-day for the army—he is a 
good fellow for his pains. 

“J am very sorry to hear thet Lady Lonisa* has not 
recovered quite from her fall. The wide-spread sorrow and 
gloom that any misfortune happening to her would cause 
is matter of much reflection, and makes one doubt whether 
it is a real good to be liked and Joved as much as she is; 
it surely is enough to make persons so loved very selfish 
end careful of themselves when they consider the load of 
misery that hangs upon their existence, 

“Most earnestly do I hope that Charles will get Gifford 
to exchange with him; for my own part, I would almost 
sooner quit the army than go to garrison the Bermudas ; 
not from fear of the climate, but from the knowledge that 
you are among people whose whole soul is given up to 
their luxurious appetites, whose enjoyments are founded 
on cruelty, and whose principles will every moment shock 
the feelings of a man of honour, while any abhorrence he 
expresses of them will engage him in quarrels or expose 
him to derision. Do not think this a picture et all 
exaggerated ; our regiment was many years in the West 
Indies, and I know the amusements, the principles, the 
feelings that belong to them :—Enough of them. 

“Go more into company than youdo; George was right 

* Ledy L. Conolly. 
r3 
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to seold, and wrong to applaud you. Aunt Johnstone, to 
whom I gend my love, has a good house in summer, but, 
if I guess right, it floats in winter—besides which I don't 
like the situation; nor shall we want a house if I stay in 
the army after this campaign. You have not sent me the 
drawing Westmacott promised you. Remember me kindly 
to Bunbury, from whom I received a letter this day; tell 
him Lord Wellington does not appear to be anxious to 
shake Marmont; the latter has been these last six days 
in front of us at Tordesillas, entrenehed behind the Duero, 
seeming to care very little about us.” 


“Florres de Avila, 25th July. 


“« As I am sure you wished much to hear of a bloody 
battle, and that I should be at Jeast wounded if not killed, 
this is to let you know that in the latter part you have 
met with a disappointment, Our division had little to do; 
the regiment has only had 18 men wounded and two officers, 
of whom I am not one. Lord Wellington has beaten Mar- 
mont with the loss of near 5000 men prisoners, 4000 
killed and wounded, and 16 pieces of cannon, and this is the 
second day's march in pursuit, Marmont has lost an arm, 
and is otherwise wounded. We have lost 1 general killed 
and 6 wounded, with 4000 killed and wounded of the men; 
2 eagles are taken. I am sorry to say that Cole has been 
wounded in the arm; Smith has lost an arm. Tom Lloyd 
commanded the 94th, and I have not heard of his being 
wounded. I have not had a letter from you later than 
the 25th of June. Although we had not us much as we 
wished of the battle, yet I am much pleased with the 
conduct of the regiment, which marched in line near three 
miles under a disagreeable fire from the French, with a 
degree of correctness that I never could persuade them to 
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do on a field-day. We should have lost a good many men 
was it not for the dusk, which prevented them from seeing 
correctly ; great part of the battle was fought after dark. 
General Pakenham has particularly distinguished him- 
self, For George's information I give you an abstract of 
our movements, which will be better than bothering you 
with military affairs; to say the truth they bother me as 
much, I am really tired of seeing people butchered in a 
skilful way, and the more so as I do not perceive how we 
are to be ultimately successful, but that must be a secret. 
How much pleasanter it would be my Caroline to live with 
you in quiet and peace! I might perhaps do as much good 
to my country there as here, and I really do not think that 
my wonderful military genius would be much missed in 
the army; besides, I should be retiring with wounds, 
honour, and a medal, and live to a green old age in comfort, 
with the power of saying, “It was a pity I retired, as from 
my early promise I must have beon a good general if I 
had persevered ;” and farther, { could point out in the Army 
List the place I would have been at had I not left the 
profession. In short, I could be @ much greater general 
than I ever will be by staying. ‘Bleth my thoul, mama!’ 
how the Club would stare when I told my stories! and the 
children would say, ‘La, papa! did you see Buonaparte? 
hath he got mustachios?’ Instead of which I am obliged 
to flog men for being tired of marching 20 miles with 
60 pounds weight on their shoulders and nothing to eat, 
and I am every day getting to be more and more of a savage 
in body and mind,—in short, very like the dragon when he 
swallowed the steeple clock. Write to me, Caro, all the 
news, true or false, which you hear; flatter me up to the 
skies, it is very pleasant; never contradict me, and make 
your letter as long as possible, and tell me that a lieutenant- 
coloneley is not worth having; that a men of spirit is, and that 
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it ia more meritorious to be, poor, miserable, and discon- 
tented, than rich, happy, and quiet ; and that to be at home 
with one’s wife is of all others the thing s man ought most 
to avoid. A propos, get your picture painted; I want it 
to put in my beggage; and then if it is taken I shall have 
a fine paragraph in the ‘Moniteur’ about my connubial love 
and your beauty, and your letters will be printed with the 
comments of the editor, and the ladies of Paris will be 
fall of ‘la belle Caroline.’ Should you want anything 
from Paris let me know, as we are going there directly ; 
at least the Staff say so, and I suppose it is true. Of course 
you have had a rebellion in England before now. I hope 
you have not taken the benefit of the times and divorced 
me, as I really am not tired of you yet, although I am tired 
of writing,” 


“Aldea Moyor, August Urd, 1812. 

“I have been waiting with the greatest impatience 
to get letters from you, but no such thing appears: the 
23rd of June is still the latest date, and I fear the mail 
is lost, which would be very unfortunate for me, because 
your letters are now more agreeable to me than they 
would be at any other time, we having no sort of reat or 
amusement, long marches, camps without water or wood, and 
the pleasant sight of murdered French, sick and stragglers, 
and the still more agreeable occupation of proving the truth 
of Vitellius’s observation that ‘dead enemies are pleasant 
perfumes.’ I cannot be pleased with my luck, which by 
preventing me from having any considerable share in the 
battle has deprived me of the chance of getting the brevet 
rank of lieutenant-coloneL It certainly was not my fault, 
nor should I have failed in gaining it if we had been en- 
gaged, as the regiment was in such a state as to make 
Lord W. mention them several times since in public con- 
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versation ; at all events, I shall have a medal tied to the 
fourth button of the right side with a blue and red riband 
of full three inches long. Lloyd is to get a lieutenant- 
coloneley, whereat I am glad, but then Hearn is arrived 
at Lisbon to take the command from me, whereat I am 
sorry. Our loss has been greater than was at first 
supposed—5300. Tell George poor General Terney, who 
fought the light division at Barba de Puerco, at the Coa, 
and at Busaco, died of his wounds at Olmodo; and the 
fine-spirited Spaniards dug up his body and bruised his 
head with stones. For the honour of the light division I 
have buried him again in spite of them. Marmont lost 
his arm and had two or three wounds. The people of 
Tudela say he died three days ago. He was a brave fellow 
and a good officer, and had the best of the business until 
the 22nd, when he extended his left wing too much, and 
Lord Wellington seized the opportunity like a hawk. 

“We have so little communication at present that I 
really cannot give you any idea what we are going to do; 
Soult may however insist on our fighting him. When you 
see Mark, tell him to let you know where Lopez’ grand 
map of Spain, in sheets of provinces, is to be found in 
London, and then if you can get it for that sum give 20 
guineas for it; if for less, so much the better; but re- 
member it must be Lopez’, his own and not Tadius. 

“T hope most earnestly that Charles is not gone to the 
‘West Indies.” 


After the battle of Salamanca Wellington with his 
victorious army entered Madrid; and here Napier re- 
mained with his regiment, while the lives of so many 
gallant men were being vainly sacrificed before Burgos 
through the negligence of the English ministry to supply 
Lord Wellington with a proper battering train, After the 
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raising of the siege of Burgos the 43rd joined the army 
on its retreat into Portugal; and the following graphic 
narrative of an incident dnring that retreat is from a 
private memoir of Sir William Napier. 

“On the retreat from Salamanca in the winter of 1812 
I was the person who first discovered the approach of the 
French cavalry, to the number of 6000, when they were 
within a mile of our bivouac. The front of the division 
had been without any notice uncovered by our cavalry, 
and that great mass of French horsemen would in a short 
time have tumbled unexpectedly into our bivouac before 
we had got under arms, if I had not discovered them and 
given the alarm. Some of their light parties had already 
passed our flanks, and were in our rear; and these were 
the people who took the baggage and made Sir Edward 
Paget prisoner. The main body lost time, because Colonel 
Alex, MacDonald, myself, and another officer (1 think it 
was Sir John Tylden), drove back some of their scouts ; 
and having thus got a perfect view of their main body, 
we were enabled to give information to Julian Sanchez’ 
guerillas, and to a squadron of the 14th dragoons (Towns- 
end’s squadron I think), who favoured by the woods 
kept them for a while in check, and gave time for the 
division to commence its march without being seriously 
engaged ; but the light horsemen infested our flanks at 
a few hundred yards’ distance the whole way to the Huebra. 

“When we arrived at that river Lord Wellington rode 
up, and finding the division, strangely enough, formed 
in squares while the French infantry skirmishers were 
actually infesting our flank and rear, he appeared much 
displeased, gave the word himself to retreat across the 
Huebra, and directed me to take four companies, two of 
the Rifles and two of the 43rd, and cover the retrograde 
movement, 
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“He was very angry, and reprimanded Alten who was 
near by his mode of addressing me: ‘What the devil 
are you about here with your squares?’ ‘They are not 
my squares, they are General Alten’s.’ ‘Get into column, 
and retreat with the division.’ ‘There is General Alten, 
sir” ‘Don’t reply—order the division to retreat,—and—do 
you hear, sir?—cover it with four companies of the 48rd 
and Riflemen. I took the hint, and carried the order to 
Alten to retreat. 

“We were then on the woody brow of a hill overlooking 
the river, but with an open and smooth though steep 
descent of about half a mile to the nearest ford, There 
was rain and a mist, which prevented the French from 
discovering our numbers and true position, and we kept 
the edge of the wood above, until not only the division, 
but many stragglera aud some wounded cavalry men, had 
passed the fords. By that time thirty-six pieces of French 
artillery were playing upon the division from a projecting 
brow further to our left, but not so near nor so favourably 
situated for annoying the columns. Their infantry also 
had descended still further to our left, and were engaged 
with the 52nd, who were defending a ford a good cannon~ 
shot higher up the stream, and actually in our rear, while 
the French cavalry were close behind their skirmishers in 
our front, waiting to charge us when we should retreat 
down the open descent. Nevertheless, by giving a quick 
and well-sustained fire and then running down before 
the smoke cleared away, we gained the fords in safety. 
Rose's guns fired shrapnel shells over our heads as we 
descended, and thus kept the enemy in check. General 
Alten was present during this operation, but he gave no 
orders and did not in any manner interfere with me 
except at the moment we were descending the hill, when 
he ordered me to halt half-way down and form a line, but 
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I convinced him that as there was nothing to wait for we 
should only lose men without an object. My clothes were 
twice shot through on this occasion, and my horse was 
grazed, Charles Beckwith also joined in remonstrating 
with him on the inutility of stopping, for he was a very 
obstinate man in fire, his remarkable courage overwhelm- 
ing every other faculty.” 

During this retreat, which so severely tried the dis- 
cipline of the army generally, the 43rd committed no 
disorders and left no stragglers bebind, which Napier 
generously attributed as much to the exertions of Major 
Ferguson as to his own. Of this officer he always 
entertained the highest opinion; and in after years, 
when Napier memorialized the commander-in-chief to 
obtain what he felt to be his due, he thus expressed 
himaelf:— 


“Your lordship* is aware how earnestly I urged 
Ferguson’s claims to notice; and I can never forget how 
you persevered until you obtained promotion for him. 
He has long since received the regimental rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, while I remain a major; but far from 
complaining of his success, I rejoice at it; and if he had 
been selected for any honour before me I would never 
repine; a braver and more zealous officer never entered the 
field, and I hold his services before my own. I mention 
him merely to show that I have no mean jealousy of 
others’ merits,” 


‘When the army terminated the retreat above referred 
to at Ciudad Rodrigo, the 43rd were quartered in the 
suburbs of that town; and one of them was brutally 


* Addressed to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Military Soeretary to the Com- 
manderin-Chieg 
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stabbed by a Spanish artilleryman. Major Napier got an 
order to have the artillerymen paraded for the purpose 
of identifying the assassin; but the commander paraded 
them in the evening, and dismissed them a quarter of an 
hour before Napier arrived with his witness. Captain 
Carrol, aide-de-camp to General Carrol, from whom the 
order for inspecting the regiment was obtained, was also 
with him. This trick, for they had arrived ten minutes 
before the appointed time, was followed up with a great 
deal of blustering insolence in the barrack-yard, and when. 
the parading of the regiment again was peremptorily 
demanded, the Spanish officer would only do it in the 
barrack-rooms, and would not then allow Napier’s witness 
to enter with him, 

Night was setting in, the rooms were low and dark, 
and the officer spoke so insolently and was so evidently 
encouraging his men to tumult, that Captain Carrol 
begged Napier to retire, as he feared an outrage would be 
perpetrated. This Napier would not do; and in going 
down the ranks he observed one man rather uneasy, and 
remarked thet he wore a cleaner shirt than his comrades, 
Napier immediately seized this man and demanded to 
see his knapsack, The officer refused and actually 
encouraged his men to violence; but there were amongst 
them some of soldierlike feeling who kept back the more 
turbulent, and a sergeant pointed out the man’s pack, 
which Napier opened, and from which he pulled out a shirt 
covered with blood on the right sleeve. The man’s guilt 
was now evident, and Napier attempted to make him a 
prisoner, but it was getting quite dark, and he was hustled 
in such a manner that the man escaped from his grasp ; 
and although afterwards, by application to the governor 
and complaint to Lord Wellington, the assassin was 
arrested, and several witnesses to his crime were obtained 
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who identified him in prison, Napier never could succeed 
in getting him tried. 

Soon after this affair Major Napier obtained leave to 
go to Englond, because he properly belonged to the 2nd 
battalion of his regiment, and because he was superseded 
in the command of the Ist by the arrival of the lieutenant- 
colonel. He was at this time suffering severely from 
what was then considered to be a nephritic complaint, 
but which was in reality the commencement of neuralgic 
pains, caused by the bullet which had passed round his 
spine, fracturing one of the processes in‘ its course, and 
which continued to lie near it during the remainder of his 
life, creating at times intolerable anguish. 

The following letters to his wife were written between 
the battle of Salamanca and his return to England. 


“ Getaffa, near Madrid, August 13th, 1812. 


“T have received your letter of the 29th. Don’t send 
me any more papers, as we get them regularly. I had 
written a long letter to you which was to have gone by 
Mejor Bury, but charming Mr. Feagan lost my fine 
writing-desk and your letter in it, together with my 
drawings and several curiosities which I had collected for 
you, a Legion of Honour, &c. &c. The worst of it is that it 
has put me to much inconvenience about writing, and I fear 
you will suffer in these points. In the letter there was a 
description of the palace of St. Ildefonso, of the Escurial, 
and Madrid, which I must defer until I see you, save that 
Madrid is an enchanting end enchanted town, and the 
palace is the most superb, the most chaste, and the richest 
thing both inside and out, that ever was reared by the hands 
ofman. Howit came to bein Spain God only known . . 

“Have you ever called upon Mrs, James Moore since I 
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left England? are they angry at my neglect, which I 
acknowledge? and will you give her a Lisbon chain with a 
fine speech from me? that is, if itis a curiosity ; if not, I 
will send you a beetle-leg for her the first opportunity. 

. + « « I feared that Westmacott would not do 
at first, as I have seen several of his which I think bad. 
Bacon would be better; at all events get somebody, as 
a baitle would deprive me of half my subscriptions, and 
the affair drop to the ground. . . . . « Feagan 
has lost also my cocked-up hat and a few other trifles, and 
my best horse is dying; but Iam a philosopher.” &c. &e. 


“Madrid, August 25th, 1812. 

“T have been the whole night at a ball at the palace, 
and notwithstanding that it is now only two I am already 
up and sufficiently awake to write you a long letter. . . 
» « . We have and are likely to be very quiet for some 
time; the army seem to be lost in the delights of Capua. 
‘The scene is very amusing here: all the Aeroes of Spain 
in the form of guerilla chiefs are here, mixed with old 
marquises, young counts, English generals, and amateurs, 
all as gay and contident as if there was not a Frenchman 
in the country. Tell Bunbury that the picture in his 
office of the Empecinado* is not at alllikehim, . . . 


“ Adieu, my best friend.” &c. &e. 


“ Madrid, 30th Ang. 1812. 
“J am much surprised at your saying I missed a 
packet about the latter end of June; I not only wrote 
every time the mail went, but once out of the regular post. 
T have since that, in the first part of this month, faildd in 
one, in consequence of not knowing in time when the 
letters were to be put into the bag. . . . . . Iper- 
* Juan Martin, the Guerilla chief, 
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ceive upon looking over your letter that it is Bermuda, 
and not as I supposed Barbadoes, where Charles is gone : 
there is much difference in the climate, although I sup- 
pose he will go on to Halifax or Canada. I think Bunbury 
very wild about his must succeed with the Russians and 
French: as yet it appears to me that Buonaparte has 
beat them to a good tune without fighting, and certainly 
I see nothing to augur good from in the destruction of 
magazines, and the loss of a nation of seven millions of 
good warlike people. Their armies appear to be badly 
managed into the bargain; and I think on the whole 
they appear to have the worst of it.” &c. &c. 


“ Madrid, Sept. 5th, 1812. 

Since I last wrote to you we have been quiet, if 
dancing and other sports can be called quiet. Lord W. 
left this three days ago with a division to oppose Marmont’s 
army at Valladolid, which is again in force, I believe 
28,000 men. The 3rd and light divisions have been lett 
here, and it seems to be the object now to let the latter 
have nothing to do: it is rather hard that the only period 
in which this has happened should be the time I command 
aregiment. I have seen a bull-fight, which is really too 
horrid, although the dexterity of the men who fight is so 
great aa to leave you in doubt whether it was in earnest 
or not, and yet three horses were killed and nine bulls; 
it is much more cruel than bull-baiting. Since my last 
letter there has been # great change in the household; 
the senior Feagan has been turned away, and William 
near dead; he is however now quite well, but rather weak, 
I have got in place of Feagan a very handsome young 
gentleman whom I hope Mrs. Holm will not think so very 
outré as Feagan, . . . . The siege of Cadiz they say 
is raised, and there seems to be some ground to believe 
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that the French mean to pass the Ebro, but nothing 
certain, M.... has landed at Alicant, the worst place 
he could; and since he has landed he acta like a block- 
head. This is a great pity; I am afraid he will get a 
beating, although he is cautions enough, as he made a forced 
march of seven leagues to avoid a French army who were 
only 150 miles from him. Tell Louisa Bunbury that I 
know of but one way of getting out of the red hair thet 
Ned is afflicted with, and that is by cutting off the head 
itself.” dc. &e. 


“ Madrid, Bept. 20th, 

“T am very much distressed at the accounts I get 
(both from yourself and other people) of the extreme low- 
ness of spirits and anxiety that you have undergone, You 
say that you have not spoilt a good soldier, but if you have 
not you very soon will at this rate, for I cannot consent 
to let you kill yourself with fretting because Sir Home 
Popham is on the north coast of Spain. 

“We have been now a month without a post starting 
from here, which will account to you for the long time you 
anust have been without a letter from me. Apropos, there 
is a mail every fortnight by the way of Coruia, which you 
may as well write by also, as I believe it will bring the 
news to a later date than the Lisbon mail. 

If Patrickson comes out I will go home, provided that 
Hearn does not fall sick.” &c. &c. 


« Madrid, Sept. 27, 1812, 
“ We are still at rest here while the divisions under 
“ord Wellington are besieging the castle of Burgos; it is 
ary atrong, and we have lost $20 men in storming one of 
‘ne outworks, but it will probably full soon. Always please 
yourself about living in any place or how you like, and 
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then you will please me. ‘Nowney’* is an excellent 
good thing for taking care of you so well. 

“JT am not at all of Bunbury’s side about Russia; so 
far from thinking Napoleon in a scrape, I think he has 
placed the Emperor Alexander in one of a very serious 
description. Take a large map and look for Witepsk on 
the Dwina,—that is the head-quarters of the French ; then 
look at Moghilev, Orcha, and the mouth of the Beresina 
where it joins the Dnieper—that marks the right wing of 
the French; then look back to the Dwina at Polotak, 
Drisse, and Dinaburg,—that marks the left wing of the 
French. Smolensko is the head-quarters of the Russians, 
Now observe that Nap is between Smolensko and Riga, 
which is at the mouth of the Dwina; observe also that he 
has two corps, about 70,000 men, before Riga. Having 
seen this, you will know that Buonaparte’s army is in a 
very strong position, having the Dwina on the left flank 
and the Dnieper on the right, while his front is very short 
between these rivers, and he has the whole of Poland full 
of corn in his rear. It is evident that if he can force 
Alexander to fight without going out of that position, it 
will be much to his advantage. To do this he has only to 
take possession of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, which 
include Petersburg, Revel, and Riga, the best towns of 
Bussia ; he may at the same time declare Livonia, &c., 
separated for ever from Russia, and he has ruined Russia 
agsanempire. To get it back she must fight him where he 
is now, a3 I said before. If he does not fight, he will have 
time to organize these provinces into a kingdom, which will 
have the Narva and a great lake to cover its front to the 
north-east; while the Dwina with its strongholds will de 
fend it on the south, and the kingdom of Poland will flar 


* His wife's former governess and lasting friend, Miss Townsend. 
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any army marching against it, The firat step towards 
this object will be the siege of Riga; the next will be 
manifestos against Peter I. for his injustice in annexing 
the Livonians to Russia; the third will be the siege of 
Revel ; and the fourth, taking possession of St. Petersburg, 
If Alexander beats him in a battle, all this will not take 
place. If it does take place, say I am a general; if aes 
hold your tongue.” 


It is by no means improbable that the programme 
thus sketched out for Napoleon might have been carried 
out almost to the letter, if the French emperor had not 
relinquished the secure and commanding position he then 
held to advance on Moscow. 


Letters to his Wife continued. 

| “ Madrid, October 12, 1812, 

, “Your lettera come to me constantly and always with 
the greatest welcome and joy. I have also received your 
painting-box, but your friend ..... lost all his parcels ; 
and Stanhope, thinki »g I should not want paper at Madrid, 
left his parcels behind. . . . , How dare you talk of 
soyrow for my absence, when I am at this moment pre- 
paring to hand over the command of the regiment to 
Daniel Hearn, resigning my glory and my dearer pro- 
motion into his hands? and yet J live and am merry, 
very merry. Have you seen Marmont’a despatch? it is 
scientific, modest, and true to the utmost extent; and is, 
methinks, a hard hit upon the French despatches in 
general. Burgos goes on ill, very ill, and doubts are 
entertained if it will ever fall.” 


“ Alcala, October 25, 1812, 
1 J believe I told you Stanhope left all the writing- 
"paper in Lisbon; and as they have not given us any 
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money for three months I could not buy any in Madrid,— 
what a long exeuse for euch short paper! I believe I am 
rather afraid of you. I don’t understand the cause of your 
growing so thin and pale. Are you sure that you take good 
care of yourself? My Caro, you must not fail to grow 
better, if you wish me to be at all easy about you, If it 
is only anxiety I am in hopes you will soon find the end 
of your uneasiness, as Hearn* is at last arrived, and 1 
believe that Patrickson* is at Corunna, in which case 
I have no doubt that I shall be ordered home when the 
latter arrives at the regiment, Soult has been making 
some demonstrations near us, which is the cause of the 
present move. Burgos has cost us 3000 men, and I am 
afraid there is little chance of its falling at all, certainly 
not without @ farther loss of at least 2000 more; all the 
aseaults latterly have failed; it is now a sort of blockade 
under Pack. Lord Wellington has moved forward under 
the idea of fighting Massena, who is said to command 
Marmont’s army now. In the mean time the Spani 

do nothing in the way of exerting themselves; they voted 
three months back 50,000 men, and they have not at this 
day taken the census of the villages from whence the men 
are to be drawn. The government is abhorred, and with 
great reason ; each night from twenty to thirty poor pedple 
ere taken up in Madrid and put into the Retiro. No tzial 
takes place, nobody knows what becomes of them; their 
estates are confiscated, and their families driven to die of 
famine in the streets. Nothing but the presence Of the 
British army prevents an insurrection, and I am dertain 
that if we were to set up for ourselves the people hvould 
willingly and instantly join us and declare Lord Wellington 
king of Spain. They have even felt the pulse of the 
English by expressions of that nature in the theatres. 

* The two senior field officers, 43rd. 
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we do not interfere, I am convinced that the French 
will be welcomed back again, although at present they do 
not like them. It is an unfortunate country, cursed with 
a thousand ills, and of all the thousand there is none so 
bad or so cursed es the guerillas that are so much admired 
in England,—happy, stupid, credulons England! I cannot 
describe to you the grief of the people when the English 
left Madrid. We had fed numbers of them by subscrip- 
tion, and they said, ‘Now we shall starve, and worse than 
starving, we eball have the dreadful guerillas again.” This 
was the language not of the poor alone but of every class 
of people. I have seen the eighteenth bulletin; J suppose 
Bunbury does not think that the Russians must succeed 
now, unless he can see a victory on the side of the latter 
at Mojaisk,* which I have seen some people here dg. Your 
friend Maitland has been superseded in the command, and 
his army has done nothing. This seems to be a melancholy 
prospect in the political way, yet Lord Wellington has a 
great force under him, a month of fine weather, and 
a head that I believe is not overmarked by any Cabega in 
the Peninsula.” 


His next letter is dated from Ciudad Rodrigo after the 
retreat from Burgos. 


“Osridad Convent, Cindad Rodrigo, 20th Nov. 1812. 
“TI have very little time to write, but I am in much 
fear of your hearing bad news of me, a report having 
spread that I was slain. I am not wounded or sick. We 
have had a retreat of 68 leagues, bad roads, rainy weather, 
no provisions, and constantly lying out at nights, The 
Perches to say the truth was badly managed, the low 
imense, » 2» +» # © = © © 8 ® 
“From Salamanca the number of stragglers amounts to 
* The battle of Borodino, 
VOL. I. « 
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at least 5000 men. We had on the J7th marched some 
hours through woods when we found the French cavalry 
had cut us off from the other divisions, taking baggage, 
sick, and Sir Edward Paget. We were attacked, formed 
squares, and then found that their infantry were upon us; 
retreated, leaving four companies under my command to 
skirmish and cover the retreat over a deep narrow river, 
under a hill* within musket-shot. This we did, losing 
27 men. I had a shot through my clothes, nothing more 
on my honour my dear, and I deant a hero, for Barnard 
and General Alten were both there directing, although 
I had the command. We were afterwards cannonaded 
severely and lost an officer wounded and some men; 
Rideout had his leg off. This is for George, who I am 
glad to hear is married. Tell him so-and also that 
Dawson is killed, poor fellow! and Fuller badly wounded. 
Hearn is very ill and I have the command.” 


Gallegos, Dec. 1, 1812. 


“We are settled in winter-quarters, and you are a 
good girl for writing as you do, Your present letters, just 
received, are full of fun and uncommonly diverting, I 
never got your letter about your brother's intentions of 
getting into Parliament, When he next sets up for Maldon, 
don’t let him divulge that I am his brother-in-law, or 
else the whole of the Low Church party, who I suppose 
are his friends, will be against him; I having personally 
annoyed them even to the marrow.t 

“The sketch you sent me by Bacon is good, and I think 
will be adopted, that is, without the little genius at top, 
which is perfectly absurd; the inscription is to be ir 

© ‘This hill was on the enemy's side of the river, and in possession of th 
enemy, who thus were able to fire on the British troopa while crossing. \ 

+ Refors to am carly escapade, when e young man, quartered at Maldon. 
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Lord Wellington’s words about him* in the despatch, I 
am doing a copy for the officers to decide upon which they 
like best; mine is without the boy, which I think will, by 
being taken away, allow the artist to give more relief and 
execution to the figure. It must not cost more than 
£300, although I would pay myself a few more guineas, 
if it were necessary to do it without the,oflicers know- 
ing anything of it. In my next I will let you know 
more about it. Iam in command again. Hearn is sick, 
but I hope he will not go home, as that would put an end 
to my hopes when Patrickson appeared. I am with other 
officers suffering very severely in my feet from a fover in 
them. We are the funniest cripples you ever saw, in 
uncornmon pain, our toes feeling as if they were always 
out of bed of a cold winter night, and the foot has all sorts 
of aitches in it. There are no marks, and we hobble along 
like Grimaldi, everybody laughing; for my part I think 
it a bad joke. Poor Rideout, who was so badly wounded, 
ia dead. He bore the amputation with the most admirable 
serenity and fortitude, and two days after died of a gan- 
grene in the well foot from cold. We regret him much; 
he was so inoffensive, so hardy, and so willing to do every- 
body service, that if he did not make very attached par- 
ticular friends he certainly left no enemies of any kind. 
It was astonishing how the recollection of his unoffending 
manners seized upon everybody during his funeral, and 
people who seldom thought of him before actually wept 
then. I always liked him much, poor fellow!” 


“Gallegos, 15th December, 1812. 
“J received your letter and parcels. The bookt is 
pie certainly the best of the kind that has appeared 


* Colonel Macleod. t Rejected Addresces. 
a2 
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for many years, and not till it was wanted. Wordaworth 
is the best, and I am particularly obliged to them for it. 
Cobbett’s I don’t think good, but all things of that kind 
must be in verse or but indifferent, Doctor Johnson’s 
excepted, which is a peculiar style, Scott is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the trath: I always 
thought that his poetry contained more words than wit, 
more sound than sense. ‘The Morning Post’ is excellent, 
and not a bit overdone, and is an epitome of ‘the always to 
be blamed and never enough to be sufficiently censured 
and bedamned ministry now guiding the helm of affairs.’ 
The muffetees you sent are very useful, as I exchange 
them for worsted stockings, with which I make racket-balla, 
The Peer Wellington has just issued what he calls a 
circular to the army, in which he obligingly informs them 
that they are a parcel of the greatest knaves and the worst 
soldiers that he not only ever had to deal with, but worse 
than any army he ever read of. He was good enough to 
say that he excepted the Light Division and the Guards, 
but he makes no exceptions in writing. . . . King 
Joseph is an excellent man, as I can prove in a thousand 
instances of his merit and good nature told me by 
prisoner who benefited by his disposition. . . . How 
much I admire Mr. Brougham! ardent, zealous in the just 
cause, daring, enterprising, and eloquent to the greatest 
possible pitch. If any man is gifted sufficiently to pierce 
the thick skulls of the English, to prevent them from 
deliberately walking over a precipice, it is Mr. Brougham, 
How Canning could be chosen instead of him is astonishing, 
. « + The papers sre uncommonly diverting about 
our movements, Wise people! how much they flatter 
themselves they know about it! Lord Wellington gone* 
to Cadiz with Lord Fitzroy Somerset only attending oe. 
Apropos, the last is as good as he is clever, and nearly 
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clever as Lord Wellington himself; he will one day be a 
great man if he lives. As soon as Junius is known in 
England send me an express.” &c. &e. de, 
“ Gallegos, Jan. 6, 1813, 
“T have just heard that Patrickeon is really arrived 
at Lisbon at last; as soon as Lord W. comes home 
from Cadiz I will ask for leave. If they give it me, 
as Mr. Coleridge says, ‘indeed, indeed, I shall be very 
glad.’ 
“The following address was forgot among the ones 
I sent you. 
Srrr, 
Lumpkin! Lumpkin! 
Tony. 


What words of dread import are these that I hear? 
‘What voice of sad wailing thus falls on my ear? 


Seer. 


Lumpkin, oh! Lumpkin, beware of the day 

‘When the audience sha}l meet theo in noisy array ; 
When the big-wigs look wise, as in boxes they sit, 
And thy laugh’s not returned by a laugh from the pit. 


Tony. 
T hear thee, oh prophet, but think not of ill; 
‘The audience shall laugh at my very playbill. 
Sern. 


Oh, trust not thy playbill; my warning is kind, 

And the fate of past actors is fresh in my mind. 

T have watch’d your rehearsal, my skill is not shamm’d, 
And I know from Madrid that your play will be damn’d. 
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Tony. 


Away, thon false prophet! and talk not of ill ; 
I trust to my actors, I trust to their skill, 

I trust to their dresses, I trust to their fun ; 
Their dresses are various, the cloth is all one. 


Sees. 


Ha! lough’st thou, fat Lumpkin, my science to scorn ? 
Proud vagabond actor, thy coat shall be torn, 
Thy buskin be holey, thy neckcloth ill roll’d, 
And thy shirt shall be dirtied in every fold. 
Say, went the black? actor exultingly on, 
‘While his thunder was rolling, his false lightning shone? 
Did he strut to the front, did he rant, did he spout, 
And did the pleased audience re-echo his shout? 
Ah, no! he spoke low, and advanced in a funk; 
Leonora* was tipsy, and Isabel drunk. 
Retire, then, fat Lumpkin, retire from this fun, 
Return to thy quarters, and stick to thy gun. 
I see all the future, and strong is the light, 
And hot and long marches come thick on my sight. 
I see we'll got no rum, that pigs will be eaten, 
I know all the bivouaca, the French will be beaten, 
And the chains shall be broke that for Spaniards they rivet. 
T see all the battles, I see every brevet. 
Proud Wellington prances, we march at his bid, 
+ And bad plays shall be acted again in Madrid, 
Then, Lumpkin, ch! Lumpkin, beware of the day 
‘When the audience shall meet thee in noisy array ; 
‘When the big-wigs in boxes look wise as they sit, 
And thy laugh’s not returned by the laugh from the pit. 


1 Lumpkin... .. played by an Artillery Officer. 
our best performer, acted the 

2 The Black Actor .. part of Zanga in the ‘ Revenge,’ 
at Madrid. 
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‘The firsta Lieutenant, the second 


*Lemora |... Jan Ensign, both in the state 20 
solemnly described in the poem, 
Seer... wo Yours, my dear Caro., 


« W. Napier.” 


The above squib, written by Napier, refers to amateur 
theatricals, and is only here printed as an instance of his 
versatility and sense of the ridiculous; and of the readi- 
ness, notwithstanding the serious and occasionally gloomy 
cast of his mind, with which he threw himself into any fun 
which was going on among his comrades, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE PETITE RHUNE—LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


Masor Napier went to England in January 1813, Ho 
remained at home till the following August, when, being 
again posted to the Ist batallion, he returned to the 
Peninsula. The advance of the British army to Vittoria 
had enabled Wellington to sever his communication with 
Portugal, and to adopt the northern Spanish seaports as 
his ports of supply, and Napier accordingly landed at 
Passages on the 19th August, and proceeded to join his 
regiment at the camp above Vera, in the Pyrenees. Part 
of the army under Graham was employed in the siege of 
San Sebastian, and the breaches and trenches of that place 
had been vainly saturated with British blood in the 
assault of the 24th July. Always eager for distinction, 
when Lord Wellington issued his well-known order calling 
for volunteers from the Ist, 4th, and light divisions, “men 
who could show other troops how to mount a breach,” 
Major Napier volunteered to lead the light division 
atormers. He was accepted, and even put in orders 
for that service. Many officers and men who had before 
been engaged in affairs of the same kind offered them- 
selves expressly to give him support, and, following the 
order of the day, these officers and men found their 
way to the market-place of Lesaca, where they were 
to parade, But when he arrived there to take the 
command, he was suddenly informed that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hunt of the 52nd was to lead them, and that 
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his services would not be required. Much mortified, 
he remonstrated with General Alten, but without avail, 
on the injustice done him. He then went to Colonel 
Hunt and urged him to forego his claim. Hunt then 
told him, that having gained his ravk and having been 
on several storming partics, he had had no intention 
of offering himself and did not know Napier had volun- 
teered. He had heard a Major was the man, 
and not thinking him of sufficient capacity to do the 
division justice he had come forward; feeling now how 
hard it was upon Napier, he consented to forego his claim 
if the other could procure an order from Lord Welling- 
ton to that effect to save Hunt’s honour, but not other- 
wise. 

He did apply to Lord Wellington, who would not 
listen to him, saying, he did not approve of volunteering, 
although obliged to resort to it sometimes, as he lost his 
best officers in that way. Napier was so chagrined that he 
was resolved to take a musket and march with the men 
who had come forward at his call, since he could not 
command them; but General Alten, getting some inkling 
of his design, ordered him forthwith to join his regiment. 
Of Hunt he thus speaks in the History :— 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Hunt, a daring officer, who had 
already won his promotion at former assaults, was at 
the head of the fierce, rugged veterans of the light 
division.” 

The following account of the storming of one of the 
strongest mountain positions on record, viz. of the hog’s- 
back ridge of the Petite Rhune mountain in the Pyrenees, 
is transcribed from Sir William’s private memoir, both for 
ita intrinsic interest and for the lesson it affords to the 
tmnilitary student. 

“On the 10th November (1813), Colonel Hearn having 

«3 
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resigned to me the command of the 43rd, I was charged 
to storm the hog’s-back ridge of the Petite Rhune moun- 
tain, which had been entrenched by six weeks’ continu- 
ous labour on the part of the enemy. I have given 
an accurate description of it and of the action in my 
History, and the strength of the rocks may be in some 
measure understood from Heaphy’'s picture of the British 
Generels, of which they form the background, But there 
are some passages which were not fitting for a history as 
only regarding myself, which I will now relate. 

“The plan of attack waa entirely my own, for General 
Kempt wished me to attack the rocks with my whole 
battalion, and it was with difficulty I obtained his leave 
to detach Captain Murchison with two companies to try 
the marsh on our left, and to keep down if possible the 
enemy's fire. A rifle sergeant sent to sound the marsh 
had assured the general it was impassable, but I was 
convinced it was not; and so it proved, for Murchison 
passed it, and contributed by his judgment and gallantry 
very much to the success of the attack: he was mortally 
wounded at the very moment of victory. 

“Thad a great distance to march on a front line towards 
the rocks and under fire, before I could gain the narrow 
entrance between the lower part and the marsh, where 
only the enemy could be attacked, for in other parts the 
rocks were 200 feet high. There were two things to 
be principally looked to: first, not to blow the men by 
running too soon, and thus coming breathless upon the 
stone castles which had been built up by the enemy, and 
would require great exertions of bodily strength as well 
as courage to face—this my experience at Cazal Nova 
made me very anxious about; secondly, as the men were 
sure to be so broken and dispersed by fighting among the 
rocks, and as they would be liable to disasters when they 
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had carried them—for we knew nothing of the nature of 
the ground nor of the enemy’s reserves behind the ridge— 
it was essential to have our reserves well in hand. In this 
view I placed four companies under Major Duffy at the 
distance of 300 yards, and with the four remaining com- 
panies advanced in person to storm the rocks. I had not 
however proceeded above half the distance when the fire 
became very heavy, and at this moment when I had the 
greatest difficulty to keep the men from breaking into 
the charge, the Hon. Captain Gore, A. D. C. to General 
Kempt, who looking down upon us from the heights 
behind could not eee how rugged the ground was, nor 
judge of our distance, thinking us slow—with the impe- 
tuosity of a young staff officer rode down at full speed and 
galloped up bebind my line, waving his hat and shouting 
out to charge. 

“The men instantly cheered and ran forward. It was 
in vain to try, and would have been dangerous, to stop 
them, and I could only make the best of the matter. 
I was the first man but one who reached and jumped into 
the rocks, and I was only second because my strength and 
speed were unequal to contend with the giant who got 
before me. He was the tallest and most active man in 
the regiment, and the day before, being sentenced to 
corporal punishment, I had pardoned him on the occasion 
of an approaching action. He now repaid me by striving 
always to place himself between me and the fire of the 
enemy. His name was Eccles, an Irishman; he died 
afterwards a sergeant and pensioner on the Irish establish- 
ment. 

“The mischief I had foreseen now arrived; the men 
were quite blown, and fell down in the rocks within a few: 
yards of the first castle, from whence the enemy plied 
them with a heavy musketry. When they had recovered 
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wind I advanced against the first castle, leading the way 
with one man: the enemy fled, with the exception of an 
officer and two of his men; but, aided by my own man 
I scaled the wall. We put the two men to flight, and 
wounded and took the officer, for he fought to the last, 
standing on the wall and throwing heavy stones at me. 
One I parried with my sword, but I received a contusion 
in the thigh from another. 

“The regiment then carried several castles in succession, 
the enemy fighting us muzzle to muzzle the whole way, 80 
that many of the men’s clothes were scorched all over the 
front with the fire. This fact Lord Seaton knows, for I 
showed him my own clothes thus scorched. When I got 
to their principal place of arms, and had only one re- 
maining castle called the Donjon to carry, I saw that a 
breastwork entrenchment and fort below the ridge were 
still defended by the French and that they were very 
numerous. I therefore endeavoured to rally my com- 
panies, both to wake a vigorous assault on the Donjon and 
to have a body of men in hand to attack the rear of those 
defending the entrenchment below. At this moment Sir 
Andrew Barnard came up to me alone, and I explained my 
intentions to him. While thus employed, Lieut, Steele, 
@ very quick and brave officer, called out that they were 
wavering in the Donjon; and as it was very strong and 
covered by a cleft in the rock fifteen feet deep, and only 
to be turned by one narrow path winding round a rock on 
the right, I gave up the notion of rallying the broken men, 
and, rushing forward with what I had, carried the Donjon. 
I now saw the French flying from the entrenchment 
below also, and had an opportunity of cutting them off or 
driving the greatest part into the hands of the 52nd, who 
were in the ravines beyond the tableland upon which the 
French were retreating. I looked for my reserve under 
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Major Duffy, but I was told it was dispersed; I could 
therefore do no more, How or why my reserve was dis- 
persed, ao contrary to my orders, and without any apparent 
necessity, I never could learn. 

“Nevertheless I had with six companies (my own four 
and the two under Captain Murchison) stormed the rocks 
in twenty minutes from the time I first jumped into the 
lower part; I took about 100 prisoners, and the violence 
of the action may be judged by the loss; 67 men and 11 
officers of the 43rd having been killed or wounded, and, of 
the 11 officers, four were killed on the spot or died next 
day of their wounds, and two others were so desperately 
wounded as to be reported killed. I do think, if Lord 
Wellington had witnessed the action, he would have 
mentioned it in the despatches.” 

The storming of the Petite Rhune mountain, although it 
contributed powerfully to the general successful result, was 
yet only one part of an operation covering a great extent 
of ground ; and in mountain warfare it is impossible for 
the commander to see what is guing on all along his front. 
Unfortunately for Napier, the exploit did not fall under 
Wellington's personal observation. Had it done so, his 
name would certainly have been prominently mentioned 
in the despatch. Such a lottery is military life! Here 
was one of the most brilliant exploits of the whole war, 
in which was combined the fiery courage of the Sabreur 
with the calm observant sagacity of the skilful leader, 
unknown to and unnoticed by the Commander who was 
so deeply indebted to it for his success, 

The following extracts from letters written by Sir 
Andrew Barnard, who commanded the rifle-brigade in this 
action, refer to the above account, 
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Sir Andrew Barnard to Colonel W. Napier. 
“Jan, 8, 1841, 


“T feel proud in having it in my power to record that 
moment, which I had the good fortune to witness, when 
the fire from an enemy’s musket had severely scorched 
your pantaloons, bearing a proof of how closely you had 
been engaged with the enemy; at the same time I cannot 
forget how judicious were your intentions, which you 
explained to me, regarding the future operations of the 
48rd Regiment in the midst of the excitement of the 
storm which was then taking place. Had any report of 
the action been made to the Duke, your name deserved 
& most prominent place ; but, if you recollect, in the hurry 
of his writing his despatch he forgot to mention the 
division at all, and made the amende in strong general 
terms in 2 subsequent letter.” 


Again :— 

“I am convinced that if any officer of superior rank 
had had the opportunity of observing your conduct on the 
occasion of the storming of the ‘ Petite Rhune,’ it would 
have been the subject of a particular report. I am sure 
Kempt will bear me out in this, as he witnessed the atyle 
in which the 43rd carried the stronghold of the enemy's 
position.” 

The events above referred to in connection with the 
storming of the “Petite Rhune” were comprised in the 
battle of the Nivelle, and are related in the History under 
the head of that battle; but although Napier acted so 
distinguished ® part, a part which if played by any other 
officer would have drawn from him especial praise, he does 
not once mention his own name. In this battle of the 
Nivelle was killed Napier’s old and dear friend Lloyd, he 
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being at the time lieufenant-colonel commanding tho 
94th Regiment. 

The character of Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd, and of 
Lieutenant Freer of the 48rd, who was also killed at the 
battle of the Nivelle, are described in the History as 
follows :— 

“The first, low in rank, for he was but a lieutenant; 
tich in honour, for he bore many scars; was young of 
days—he was only nineteen, and had seen more combats 
and sieges than he could count years. So slight in per- 
son and of such surpassing and delicate beauty that the 
Spaniards often thought him a girl disguised in man’s 
clothing, he was yet so vigorous, so active, so brave, that 
the most daring and experienced veterans watched his 
looks on the field of battle, and, implicitly following where 
he led, would like children obey his slightest sign in the 
most difficult situations, His education was incomplete, 
yet were his natural powers so happy that the keenest and 
best furnished intellects shrunk from an encounter of wit; 
and every thought and aspiration was proud and noble, 
indicating future greatness if destiny had so willed it. 
Such was Edward Freer of the 48rd, The night before 
the battle he had that strange anticipation of coming 
death so often felt by military men; he was struck with 
three balls at the first storming of the Rhune rocks, and 
the sternest soldiers wept, even in the middle of the fight, 
when they saw him fall. 

“On the same day, and at the same hour, was killed 
Colonel Thomas Lloyd. He likewise had been a long 
time in the 48rd. Under him Freer had learned the 
rudiments of his profession ; but in the course of the war, 
promotion placed Lloyd at the head of the 94th, and it 
was leading that regiment he fell. In him also were | 
combined mental and bodily powers of no ordinary kind, * 
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Graceful symmetry, hereulean strength, and a countenance 
frank and majestic, gave the true index of his nature; for 
his capacity was great and commanding, and his military 
knowledge extensive both from experience and study, Of 
his mirth and wit, well known in the army, it only need 
be said that he used the latter without offence, yet so as to 
increase the ascendency over those with whom he held 
intercourse; for though gentle, he was ambitious, valiant, 
and conscious of fitness for great exploits. And he, like 
Freer, was prescient of, and predicted his own fall, but 
with no abatement of courage; for when he received the 
mortal wound, a most painful one, he would not suffer 
himself to be moved; and remained to watch the battle, 
making observations upon its changes until death came. 
It was thus at the age of thirty, that the good, the brave, 
the generous Lloyd died. ‘Tributes to his memory have 
beon published by Wellington, and by one of his own poor 
soldiers; by the highest and by the lowest. To their 
testimony I add mine: let those who served on equal 
terms with him sey whether in aught it has exaggerated 
his deserts.” 

The following extract from a letter written to the 
author of the ‘Peninsular War’ in 1840, by Captain 
Thornton, formerly of the 42nd Regiment, bears in- 
teresting testimony to the affection Napier felt for his 
comrade. 

“J have received a letter from a brother officer who is 
brigade-major at Barbadoes. He says, ‘The packet before 
last brought us out the sixth volume of Napier’s History : 
he has kept his promise to you about hig and our ever-to- 
be-lamented friend Lloyd ; well may his family and friends 
be proud of his fame. Two officers are now in this 
garrison, Jones the barrack-master, and Captain Hil of 
the 81st Regiment, who were in the 43rd at the Nivelle. 
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When the news arrived of the death of Lloyd they both 
declared that Napier threw himself on the ground and 
cried like a child. This trait in Napier's character raisea 
him more in my estimation than even his splendid and 
eloquent History ; it stamps the feeling, the enthusiasm of 
the historian for his profession, and his grief at Lloyd’s 
glorious professional career being thus so soon brought to 
a close, increased by his sincere friendship founded indeed. 
on admiration, was more than the surviving real soldier 
could bear with his usual fortitude.’” 

The presentiment felt by Freer of his approaching end, 
which the historian has recorded in the character of that 
officer above given, became known to his friend and com- 
mending officer in the following manner. 

The night before the battle of the Nivelle, Major Napier 
was stretched on the ground under a large cloak, when 
young Freer came to him and crept under the cover of his 
cloak, sobbing as if his heart would break. In his en~ 
deayours to soothe and comfort the boy, Napier learnt 
from him that he was firmly persuaded he should Jose 
his life in the approaching battle, and his distress was 
caused by thinking of his mother and sisters in England. 

The nature of the man must have been tender and 
loveable which could draw the boy to his side at such a 
time with such touching confidence in his sympathy, and 
induce him to confide all his trouble to his commander 
rather than to some friend among his brother subalterns 
more nearly his own age. And the contrast which this 
incident reveals, of Napier’s tenderness of nature, with his 
heroism in the field, and with the fierceness of his attacks 
upon any wrong perpetrated on the weak, is very interesting. 

The following letters to his wife relate to the period 
which intervened between his quitting England on the 
28rd July, 1813, and the battle of the Nivelle. 
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“ Woymonth, July Slst, 1813. 

“We have again been brought up here with a con- 
trary wind, and you see that I am as good as my promise, 
losing no opportunity of writing to you. I am very 
anxious to get to Plymouth, aa I expect a letter from you 
at that place, telling me how you are, How did Dick get 
back ? he waa not much the better I thought for the journey 
down. I hope you sent him the wine. How curious it is 
that when I want to say most to you I can say least! my 
taind is full of you at this moment, and the result is only 
8 short note and brief sentences.” 


“Plymouth, 4th Aug. 1813, 


“1 found your letter.and enclosure here this morning. 
You have made me very happy about your health, but I shall 
not be quite at ease until I hear that Emily has arrived to 
take care of you. Continue your letters to this place, as I 
do not think we shall leave it these eight or nine days. 
I was not very well yesterday, my side wes very painful, 
and I do not find that Baily’s medicine has been of perma- 
nent service to me; there are warm sea-baths here, and I 
intend to try them, although I do not expect any benefit 
from them or anything else until I can go to a sea-bathing 
place for a year or more. Don’t be alarmed at what I tell 
you, as I am not worse than I was when with you. I did 
not see the Catholic address, or rather the Speaker's 
address, but if you get it send it out to me. I perceive 
Soult is come again, and I do not doubt but Ciudad 
Rodrigo will also come againt I am delighted that 
Canning has played his friends a trick; it is perfectly con- 
sistent so to do. ‘Let every one take care of himaelf, as 


* He had written on the 23rd and 27th. 
+ Meaning that Soult would retake it. 
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the donkey said when he danced among the chickens’ I 
suppose Sidney Smith will be down upon him jn the next 
Review, ‘as the extinguisher said to the rushlight.’ 

“Mrs, Lock is excellent upon Murray, who is I suppose 
‘in a devil of a sweat, as the mutton chop said to the 
gridiron.’ I am more inclined to be sad than merry, not- 
withstanding my nonsense. Why do you thank me for my 
Kkindness to you, when I have been as cross as a devil half 
the time we have been together? Have you not been my 
little helot, and performed everything you were desired, like 
@ good little slave, never cross and always kind? and are 
you not now thanking me for being only half good to you? 
Besides which, you say that you won't plague me with your 
complaints; but I tell you that it is no plague to me 
to hear that you love me dearly and that you are sorry for 
my absence.” 


“Plymouth, Angust 8, 1813. 
“Yam very much afraid you have concluded that I 
should not stay above one day in Plymouth ; but one letter 
since I left you is not after your promise of plaguing me 
with them. I do not know when we shall sail, and I 
feel very forlorn when the postman answers ‘No lettera 
for you.” If I do not get one soon I shall be rather 
anxious about your health, as I think you would otherwise 
have written when you got my first letter from here, 
This may seem unusual with me, but I do feel all the 
anxiety the greatest letter-writer in the world could feel 
both to write and to be answered ; in short, I love you, and 
write to you; I do not care much about other people, 
and I do not write to them. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury has afforded the world 
8 new specimen of prayer. ‘Thanks to the Lord, we are a 
nation of Christians, If thine enemy strike thee on the 
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cheek, turn the other to him. Smite our enemy, O Lord, 
to the dust. We thank Thee for making our hearts meek 
and forgiving. Thou hast smitten our enemy in Spain 
and Portugal; smite him again in Spain and Portugal, 
O Lord, and then we will thank Thee.” 


“Plymonth, 8th Aug, 1813. 


“At last I have a letter, and really not before I wanted 
one, for I was become quite anxious about you. I am now 
very happy, and more so since I knew you have people 
with you whom you like and who will take care of you. 

“Havelock* is a young and very fine lad of the 43rd 
to whom I once gave a very severe lesson, and he has, like 
a very proper spirited lad, proved by his attention and zeal 
that he knew I was right. I am sorry you did not get the 
note from Torbay; it was directed to Bunbury, and being 
written in a low moment I should not like it to be read 
by those whom it does not concern. 

“You may when you have time and money pay my 
tailor’s bill, and tell him after you have paid him that be 
has made my clothes so ill, and treated me in such a 
manner, that I will change him. At the same time you 
need not pay him till you send me a copy of his bill to 
overhaul; and be cool, aa I should not like to have the 
fellow saucy to you. Dick would do it better. A report 
of the most unfortunate kind has just been propagated 
here—that Lord Wellington has been taken. I hope to 
God it is not true. Government could not exert its vigour 
better than to find the author, if false, and punish him, 
It is too rascally to set about any false report of that 
kind” 

* Brother of the late Sir Henry Havelock, mentioned in the History aa 
EI Chico Blanco at San Marcial, 
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“Bellona Transport, August 9, 1813. 
“The wind is fair, and we are actually under sail. 
T have no time to write any more. God bleas you!” 


“Pasenges, 19th Ang. 1813, 

“After a very tedious passage we made this place 
this moming. I think it is the most romantic beautifal 
place I almost ever saw,—a long narrow arm of the sea, 
for four or five miles between very high and nearly per- 
pendicular rocks surmounted by evergreens, and these 
again overtopped by the Pyrenees. We have heard 
nothing of our horses, but the regiment is only six 
leagues from this place, still at Vera. San Sebastian still 
holds out: the loss has been severe, and as well as I can 
judge it may hold out 2 month longer; the citadel is 
uncommonly strong. God bless you!” &c, 


“Camp over Vera, Aug. 24th, 1813. 

“T have been here these four days, and have got your 
letters up to the 11th, the last of which makes me very 
uneasy, as I fear strongly for your health if you continue 
tc have those nervous attacks. Can you not contrive to 
laugh always, or at least to get somebody to laugh for you 
and make you merry? I wish Emily would leave Ireland 
soon, or that Catherine Longley would stay on with you. 
Being by yourself is likely to give you gloomy thoughts, 
were you both in good health and serenity of mind, and 
now must be worse than bad for you. 

“They have refused the public monument for Macleod, 
Lord Bathurst wrote his letter in such a manner that Lord 
Wellington could not give him one. I am very much 
annoyed in every manner: first by that; next by the 
state of the regiment; then I can hear nothing of my 
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horses; all my old bat-men are servants to other people; 
and to crown all, my liver is very bad. 

“Havelock was perfectly right about the plunder, and I 
am happy to say that the story about Madame Gazan and 
the other ladies is positively denied by all parties. The 
last battle* was very severe: Soult very nearly defeated 
Lord Wellington, as you may guess when I tell you that 
hardly more than one division was actually engaged, 
or could be so, against fully 50,000 men; in short, for the 
first three or four days Soult had the best of it, and nothing 
but Lord W.’s extreme activity and courage could have 
brought up sufficient troops to man the ground where the 
battle took place. The position during the 28th was per- 
fectly impregnable, and nothing but the extreme confidence 
the French always have in themselves, and the increase of 
that confidence from superior numbers, could have prevailed 
upon troops to attack it, They are now opposite to us on 
the French Tsasses Pyrenées—we on the Bas Spanish side, 
our picquets touching. 

“If you wish to know the place, read that book 
which Bunbury lent me, ‘Mémoires de la Guerre des Basses 
Pyrenées, par le Citoyen B——,’ You will find all the 
posts described—Vera, St. Estevan, Orbaceté, Irun, St. 
Sebastian, St. Jean Pied de Port, &e. &e. It is very 
interesting. 

“There are many desertions from both sides. The 
French, it appears, are sending their men into the interior 
for clothing; they talk strongly of peace, and have even 
given us a sketch of the basis, viz. Russia to have Moldavia 
and Wallachia (this makes me doubt it); Austria to have 
Salzburg and the Tyrol; Italy to be a separate kingdom 
under Joseph Bonaparte ; Jerome to have Holland; West- 


* Ronceavalles and Sorauren. 
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phalia to belong to the Confederation of the Rhine ; Spain 
and Portugal to be free; Sicily ours; Malta the Grand 
Master's; and the W. Indian islands to be given back to 
France. The French army opposite to us is about 60,000 
men, independent of Suchet, and neither Pampeluna nor 
San Sebastian yet fallen; so that the Speaker romanced 
confoundedly when he said that Spain and Portugal were 
freed by the decisive battle of Vittoria. 

“ Your arrangements are all very good, but I wish you 
would not let the word economy enter your head at all 
when you are upon your comforts or convenience in any 
way. You will make me very unhappy if I find you 
do not give yourself everything you can want. I have 
nothing more to say, save that I beg of you again and 
again to take care of yourself, and always to think me as 
fond of you as I could be of anybody.” 


“ Camp above Vera, 2 Sept. 1813, 


“The posts are very uncertain; do not therefore con- 
clude that I have either forgotten you or got myself burt, 
You will have heard before this reaches you that we have 
had another battle—the 43rd did not fire a shot. I was 
detached with half the regiment to keep open the commu- 
nication of the army by Kempt, who is very zealous, but 
I think very inexperienced, as may be seen by that very 
order to me. The French army were in possession two 
hours before of the whole road, and I of course popped 
into the middle of them. Three companies of the 95th, 
sent on the same errand by another road, supported by 
two Spanish regiments, were cut in upon by a French 
column. The Spaniards fell back; the 95th rushed on, 
joined me, and left the French to stand between two good 
things; in the mean time the French formed several 
strong columns and marched against me, who like a wise 
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general put my tail between my legs and ran up @ moun- 
tain, where I showed a very pretty front and frightened 
them away. By this time a general called Rain, who I 
date say you know is very formidable in mountains, ac- 
companied by Lieut.-Generals Thunder and Lightning, set 
upon me without mercy for the whole of that dey and night 
without ceasing, and, having no cover of any kind, they 
did considerable execution before morning, A propos, the 
priest of Vera, being asked how he got on in the valley 
between the French and us, answered, ‘Even as Christ 
between two robbers.’ The same day a soldier of the 
48rd, being asked how long his comrade had been dead, 
said, ‘If he had lived until to-day he would have been 
dead a week.” 

“My horses have arrived, the grey mare crushed in 
every part of her body by being let to fall between the 
ship and the boat in disembarking ; I am in some hopes 
she will recover.—Having now said my say about common 
affaire, I will upon another sheet of paper write to you 
about affairs of mach more importance, in which you must 
give me your advice sincerely and without reference 
to any feeling of your own, with regard to doing what I 
wish. If you agree with me on the subject, you must 
write to George and speak to Bunbury upon it, who may 
be of use to me about it. oe 

“‘T have a strong disposition to leave the army for the 
following reasons. In the first place I am 28 and only a 
major. I cannot rise to the head of my profession for want 
of time.—Next, I dislike the scenes I witness so much that 
nothing but the prospect of arriving at the head of my 
profession could make me endure it—Next, my health is 
very bad, and getting worse. I am married to you whom I 
love better than anything else, and I give up your society 
and endanger your peace and happiness in order to acquire 
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a little, very little, fleeting reputation or rank, dependent, 
on the whim of Lord Wellington. Certainly nothing ought 
to make me do this except the necessity of defending my 
country, but I think the war is not now carried on from 
any necessity of the kind; it is rather for the purpose of 
giving power to Lord Liverpool &c. to oppress Ireland, 
which is my country. Lastly, I have been ill used in the 
following manner. Lord Wellington wrote a letter saying 
he wanted 100 men and officers from the light division to 
lead the storm of San Sebastian: of course { volunteered to 
command them : 1 was accepted, and two hours after put 
in orders to take the command; but lo! when I arrived 
at the post appointed I found that the command had been 
taken from me and given to Hunt of the 52nd, a colonel by 
brevet, and nine children dependent on him for bread, [I 
went to Pekenham and Lord Wellington upon the spot 
with the order in my hand ; was told it was hard and that I 
was ill-used, but that it must stand; thus I was cut off from 
promotion and one of the most splendid opportunities of 
gaining reputation that could have offered itself Under all 
these circumstances I wish to quit the army, and I think 
for my wounds, for my loss of health and length of service, 
I am justified in asking leave to sell my majority. I 
should put it all upon my wounds and want of health; of 
course it is not necessary that I should be so explicit to 
the Duke as to you. The objections are as follows. Can 
you be content to live with me upon what we have? and 
do I do my duty to you and your children, if you have any, 
by retiring from the world at my age? This you must 
answer me fairly, and you may consult Emily if you like 
upon it There is plenty of time; I cannot do anything 
about it until the campaign is finished. If you have any 
more children, I am not too old or etupid to do something 
in other lines of life ; if but one, I think we have enough ; 
You. L H 
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but your opinion will most undoubtedly decide me, both 
from my opinion of your judgment, and your being the 
most interested in the affair; for my own part, I have 
no other wish or desire than to render you happy in 
whatever way you like best. I have only one thing further 
to say—the idea of your stopping my career must not 
enter into your thoughts. I have no ambition, and my 
inclination perfectly coincides with my judgment: whether 
it sways it or not I leave you to decide. If peace should 
be concluded I would not do maycing about it until 
some time to come.” . . . 


“September 5th, 1813. 


“T hope you have got my long letter about leaving 
the army; I have been very low-spirited since I wrote it, 
and with reason; I had not then heard of the result of the 
storming ; our loss has been fully 1600 there, if not more. 
The 43rd gave one officer and 30 men volunteers; 21 in- 
cluding the officer have been killed or wounded. When 
I thought I was to have had the command, as I knew the 
eldest subaltern was old and stupid, I asked a young man 
of the name of O’Connell who had led two storming par- 
ties before, to volunteer, thinking that I could get him a 
company. He would not have done so had it not been 
for my sake, and he has been killed, leaving a mother 
who was supported by what he spared her out of hia 
pay. Is this not very painful, and ought it not to 
strengthen me in my disposition to quit a service where 
friendship is a curse and kindness kills? however, I will 
not pain you any more upon the subject. 

I send you a Spanish Basco or Baaque inhabitant. 
Write over it Uno Basco Espanol; it is very like but 
badly drawn and worse coloured, as I did it on the hill 
where we are, in a few hours, and the rain and wind 
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ineommoded me much: when I come home I will make 
& good drawing from it. Is not the air very fine, and the 
look altogether what that book I told you to get describes 
them to be? The French ones they say are still finer; the 
legs, large as they are, are not exaggerated, but one is 
longer than the other—my crooked eye! There does 
uot appear much chance of entering France, more likely 
another attack of Soult upon us; he has still 60,000 men 
independent of Suchet.” 


“Camp, Vers, Sept, 13th, 1818, 

* You give a great deal of pleasure in telling me you 
are so much better; your letter is very amusing. As to 
the little volume of poems, I am not at all surprised that 
you did read them through, but I am good deal surprised 
that you liked them so much. 

“ My moustaches are excellent, and I have also got a 
very fine King Charles. 

“Tell George, in justification of my abilities as a general. 
(I told him I did not see how Lord Wellington was to cross 
the Douro this campaign), that I dined with Lord W. 
three days ago, and that after dinner be explained to me 
all his manceuvres and arrangements for the campaign, 
and that deceiving the French and passing the Douro, 
tuming their right by that movement, was the most dif- 
ficult move he ever made,—that it was touch and go, and 
required more arrangement and more art than anything 
he ever did: had he been one day too late, he must have 
gone back. He made me laugh much. I asked him if it 
could not have been done by the other flank instead, and 
alter some time considering he answered me with a great 
deal of malice, ‘ No, I'll be —— if my way was not the 
pest.’ He farther said that the French might have made 
a much better campaign of it, but that they were —— 

FR? 
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stupid and he was very clevez He was very kind and 
very glad to see me. 

“ Little —— is here. I like him better than I expected. 
I believe they told lies about him. He is very modest, 
and goodnatured enough to ride up to the top of one of the 
Pyrenoes to give me Lucy’s letter to him, saying you were 
well at St. Anne’s Hill. He dined with me, and told me 
among other matters that he liked me best, because Charles 
and George were too good, and liked beefsteaks as well as 
pies, but that I liked good living—further, that he liked 
command, and wished he was colonel, becanse he would 
thon row the commissary and feed on livers and lights; he 
has a proper idea of obedience, and does not think himself 
a very great general yet ;—these are good sigus. 

“ T think Bonaparte will beat them all; and if he does, 
what 9 shortsighted act they are who thought that Russia 
and Prussia were more than a match for him!” 


“Camp of Vora, Sept. 20th, 1813, 


*T have also adopted your plan of putting numbers 
to my letters, because I believe that there will be a 
number missing from the very irregular manner in which 
the posts go and come, or rather do not go or come, 
By this means you will give me credit for every letter 
that Ido write to you, and not think me forgetful or 
illuatured. I have received only as far as No. 4 of yours. 
‘We have a great many reports of battles here, and one 
French bulletin, which says the Allies lost 80,000 men. 
This of course will be voted a lie by the good people 
of London; for my part, I am persuaded that in the 
main points the French tell the truth, allowing for a 
little exaggeration in the detail I have no map of 
Germany, and therefore I cannot give you my opinion 
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of events, particularly from the crude unconnected reports 
of events thet we get. I think however that he will find 
most trouble from Bernadotte; but if he is able to check 
him he will march upon Vienna, and endeavour by fright, 
or other means, to draw Austria from the Confederation 
against him. What a ridiculous figure the account of 
General Gibbs and his army of 3000 men makes among the 
armies there! Oh! the wonderful works of Lords Bathurst 
and Liverpool! Iam very anxious to get your opinion 
about what I proposed to do in my letter of August; 
I find myself more inclined than ever to quit the army : 
to tell you the truth, my health is really so bad, that my 
life is a perfect burthen to me; pain and lowness of spirits 
are my constant companions ; and this, added to an eager 
restless impatience about you, totally unfits me for a 
military life. God Almighty bless you, my own darling 
wife! You are the only comfort I have in the world; and 
I am determined that uo silly hankoring after fame shall 
prevent me from profiting by that comfort, If you 
agree with me about it, pray ask Bunbury to sound 
Torrens about giving me leave to sell out; otherwise I 
cannot quit, as it would be reducing you to a situation of 
less comfort than I took you from, and that is what I will 
not do.” 


“21st September 1818. 

“As the notice we get is in general so short that it 
cramps my ideas to write in time for the post, I have 
made a beginning to-day, and may perhaps finish this 
to-morrow or next day; thus you will have the benefit 
of the fall and copious stream of my ideas. Having got 
thus far, I am sorry to say I find T have no ideas and must, 
wait a little. Apropos. the Lengua Basquenca is 1 
believe the Punic or Carthaginian ; if not, it is still older, 
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and must be the language of the aboriginal Spaniards. 
There is no grammar of it, nobody knows it, and every 
one says it will take ten years to lean. I am a 
great proficient, having learnt seven words, viz., eecacha 
polita—pretty girl ; borster yeazaka—half past five; thert- 
matea atoz—come here, my darling; and quensa~come 
along. 

“We hear a great deal of news from the French. Van- 
damme seems to have been dished, or to have got Van-dam 
licking. There is a report that Boney has been beaten 
in person, and Marshal Ney killed. I am sorry for the 
last, but I don’t believe any of it; you know I am sceptical 
on that subject. 

“T have had a large swelling about four inches below 
amy wound, accompanied with inflammation and some pain ; 
the doctor thinks it is a small part of the ball or back- 
Lone coming away; in a few days I shall be better able 
to tell you. We are tormented here by constant desertion 
to the enemy, and the attendant upon it of shooting those 
that are caught. Yon will hardly believe that the 
calculation of 500 men has been made as the number 
deserted from the army within these five weeks; and, 
what is very strange, the Portuguese go off faster than 
we do. 

“25th Sept—I have got your letters up to No. 6; the 
advertisement is very funny, the watch-ribands very 
pretty, and majestic is not spelt with ag. Vertot I 
translated myself complete, and you may get it or not as 
you like. If Washington's Life is not the bad one I mean, 
you can have it tov, and all Robertson, especially the 
India. I perfectly agree in your remark about the 
Review; the person who wrote it is probably just such 
another as Mr, —— and his friénd appear to be. I cannot 
help looking on the Revolution as a blessing (in apite 
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of Mr. Eustace, who is as dull and as spiteful as any 
old querulous priest need be), were it only for crushing 
such spawn of hell as that society; for whatever crimes 
may have been committed in consequence, they are crimes 
that carry an air of grandeur with them, and have been 
attended with virtues and energy that will make them 
be regarded by posterity with admiration. The Review 
chooses to call me stupid, who can’t make out the story of 
the Giaour. Clearness I take to be a merit in all writing. 
I understand Homer and Virgil; why should Lord 
Byron be more obscure than they in a much less compli- 
cated poem? That it is obscure cannot be denied, or it 
would not have caused a sufficient number of people 
to assert it to make these domineering gentlemen take 
notice of the objection. For my part, J think that it and 
the Review of it are both equally obscure. I send you 
a much better and a clearer poem, sweeter aud conveying 
more useful knowledge to mankind, by Doctor Wm. King. 


“BExrract From ‘APPLE Piz,’ a Porm. 


Dear Nelly, learn, with care, the pastry art, 
And mind the easy precepts I impart. 

‘Draw out your dough elaborately thin, 

And cease not to fatigue your rolling-pin, 

Of eggs and butter see you mix enough, 

For then the paste will swell into a puff; 
Which will, in crumpling sounds, your praise report, 
And eat, as housewives say, exceeding short. 
Ranged in thick order let your quinces lie; 
They give a charming relish to the pie. 

If you are wise, you'll not brown sugar slight; 
The browner, if I form my judgment right, 

A deep vermilion tincture will dispense, 

And make your pippin redder than the quince. 
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‘When this ia done there will be wanting still 
The just reserves of cloves and candied peel; 
Nor can I blame you if a drop you take 

Of orange water for perfuming sake ; 

But here the nicety of art is such, 

There must not be too little or too much, 
Next in your mind this maxim firmly root, 
Never o’ercharge your pie with costly fruit, 
Oft let your bodkin thro’ the lid be sent 

To give the kind imprison’d treasure veut, 
‘Lest tho fermenting liquor, closely pent, 
Tnsensible by constant fretting waste, 

And o’er-inform your tenement af paste. 

Oh be not, be not tempted, lovely Nell, 
While the hot piping odours strongly smell, 
‘While the delicious fume creates a gust, 

‘To lick the o’erflowing juico or bite the crust. 
You'll rather stay, if my advice may rule, 
‘Until the hot’s corrected by the cool ; 

‘Till you've infused the Inscious store of cream, 
And changed tho purple for a silver stream ; 
Then shalt thou pleased the noble fabric view, 
And have a slice into the bargain too. 


“T find all my Basco words are wrong, so you need not 
mind them. I think Madame de Staél wrote her own 
review,—and I think my letter is long enough. A propos 
—a good story. 

“Old General Kemmis, who is a fine-spoken man, found 
a soldier yery dirty. ‘Take him,’ said he toe sergeant, 
‘take him and dave him in the Tagus.” Some hours 
after—‘ Sergeant, did you do as I ordered you ?’—‘I did, 
sir. —‘ Where is the culprit ?"—‘Sure I left him in the 
Tagus, as your honour ordered—up to his neck.’ 

“The pain in my back continues, the swelling gone, and 
I don’t know what it ia” 
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“Camp of Vera, October 1, 1813. 

. .“ There is some talk of our invading 
France, | but I do not think it can take place so late in 
the season and with such a force and position as Soult has 
in our front; besides, Suchet having been victorious in the 
south is very much against it. Bonaparte appears to 
have had too many people opposed to him, but that is no 
reason for supposing that he is ruined, which is all the talk 
nowadays. His chances are as follows—he has a better 
head than any of them, nearly as many troops, and all the 
fortresses. 

“The enemy have some good heads, a great many bad 
ones, a great many troops with a better morale, but no 
fortresses : thia morale of theirs is likely to evaporate soon, 
especially with the Austrians. 

“T see the papers praise a Mr, —— very much for 
bravely shedding his blood at San Sebastian, he being 
the son of Lord ——. I returned Mr. —- when I was 
Brigade Major as a deserter from the 95th Regiment, and 
he was generally thought a ——; what a good scrubbing- 
brush a peer is! 

“I wait impatiently for your letter about my business, 
and am meanwhile”—e. 


“ October 8, 1813. 

“Your letter from Mildenhall came to me on the 
6th, The sense, the arguments, and the tenderness of it 
gave me a sensation that I cannot express to you. Cer- 
tainly, my darling Caroline, there is nothing now that can 
either add to or diminish the love I feel for you; and the 
whole of your letter is as strong an argument in itself 
as you could use to confirm me in a determination which 
insyres to me the society, and, I trust, the tranquillity of 
@ woman that I love so much. About an hour before your 

u3 
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letter came we had received an order to attack on the 
next day at 7 o'clock the position in front of us, I will 
tell you candidly I expected we should be cut to pieces, 
and I believe very few of us thought differently ; it was 
however managed perfectly: great precision, great courage, 
great luck, and great numbers, enabled us to carry with 
little loss an immense mountain-—entrenched with abattis, 
walls, rocks, and obstacles of every kind—in a space of two 
hours or leas. The 43rd lost few; the 52nd, under Colborne, 
were opposed in the strongest manner and carried every- 
thing with the bayonet before them. Our brigade under 
Kempt had apparently more difficult ground, but by out 
flanking the enemy we did our business as easily; there 
were fewer troops and less courage opposed to us. Tell 
George of it; the position was stronger and higher than 
Busaco three times over; in short, if the enemy had put 
men enough into it we must have been beaten. I need 
not tell you I was not hit. 

“ The plains of France lie before us, cultivated, enclosed, 
rich, ‘and beautiful beyond description. The Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and I am sorry to say the British, are exulting 
in the thoughts of robbing and murdering the unfortunate 
possessors of what they see before them. Lord Wellington 
saya they shall not do i, and I have great hope in General 
Pakenham; he is able from his situation, and most 
willing ; he has already commenced by calling to account 
Colonel —— for permitting 140 of his men to remain 
unpunished who had already begun this villainous work ; 
and he says he is determined to prevent it if possible. 
Kempt I like very much, and he also is full of indigna- 
tion at such conduct, and will be e powerful help. The 
cause of our country may justify our killing our enemies 
in battle, but it cannot justify our being even epectators 
of the merciless acts of a licentious army ; and well I know 
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there is no crnelty hell can devise that this army is not 
capable of and anxious to inflict upon the wretched people 
below us; but I trust in God we shall either from policy 
or principle find a sufficient number of people in power to 
prevent it. If it is not prevented, the vengeance for it 
will keep pace with the crime, and one continued acene of 
murder will be the consequence. . . . - 

“T enclose you a paper of the Spaniards to entice the 
French to desert. I can only remark that they neither 
pay nor feed their own troops; that Russia does not freo 
Poland ; that assassination is not virtue; and that the love 
of France is not very apparent in Moreau or Bernadotte ; 
neither does it become a soldier to desert his country under 
any circumstances. 

“Tt has had no effect.” 


“ Camp, French side of Vera, October 17, 1818, 


“Since I last wrote we have remained in the same 
position that we drove the French out of; they are in our 
front below us, in considerable force and strongly fortified, 
the weather extremely wet and disagreeable. The French 
attacked and took a fort from the Spaniards three ddys 
ago, which event caused me to be sent to support another 
batch of Spaniards on the top of La Rhune; and I was 
again discomfited by General Rain without cover from his 
fury. It seems to be my fate to remain with the unfor- 
tunate right wing of the regiment on the tops of bleak 
mountains without cover on rainy nights. The pontoons 
are gone to the right, and we expect an attack will be 
made by General Hill and his division upon the left of the 
enemy. Should it succeed, of which there is little doubt, 
it will most probably give us the line of the Nivelle river 
and the town of St. Jean de Luz, with quiet for the winter- 
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March went home with the despatches. . I have not heard 
from you since the 25th September. Your letters, I suppose 
from your being at Mildenhall, are always two days older 
than any other person’s, which is rather provoking, as I am 
naturally more anxious about your health now than at any 
other time. I should be so happy if I was with you! I 
do not know if it is an increase of love towards you, or 
the very great difference J find in the regimental society, 
that makes me discontented where I am; but certainly 
from some cause or other I do not feel the same man 
that I used to do, and I am gallant enongh to attribute 
it to love for you. You aro a good dictionary, and will, 
I have no doubt, find plenty of occasion to be useful, 
as my head is exceedingly conglomcrated with love, war, 
politics, rain, and heudache. Gencral Pakenlam* bas taken 
iy grey mare under his protection, which gives me some 
hopes of her final recovery. Did you ever take advice 
about ——? If it is not decidedly in my favour do not 
pursue the matter, as my anger has subsided into a settled 
hatred to all tradesmen which does not require the 
assistance of the Iaw. I have had a very kind letter 
from George, and I enclose you an answer to him; I wish 
somebody would enclose me to you in a letter, I read the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ upon the letters of Charles and Gilbert 
Wakefield} The Reviewer says that Mr. Wakefield had 
adopted the principles of the French Revolution in their 
vilest and most ferocious tendency ;—and two pages after 
says that Mr, W. was a strictly moral and honest man! 
Are they compatible?” . . 


* Note by Sir W. Napier—Gonera] Pakenham makes me now and then 
think that there are some good men in the world. 

+ Correspondence of the late Gilbert Wakcficld with Charles James 
Fos, ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. ix. pp. 18, 119—1818, The article was writ- 
ten by the late Lord Dudley. 
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“Camp, Puerta de Vera, Nov, 7th, 1818. 

“Tam become quite as impatient as you can be for 
letters, not having heard since the 22nd of last month. I 
asked Lord Fitzroy yesterday if Major M *** was to get a 
Tieutenant-colonelcy. He said Yes, and also that he had 
spoken to Lord W. for me, but that Lord W. thought I 
would not like it, as we had been so little engaged! After 
being 14 years in the army, having seen 15 engagements 
of different kinds, receiving two wounds, and being mor- 
tified by seeing nine younger officers in the light division 
alone put over my head, 1 did not expect to be told that; 
the greatest part of head-quarters ought therefore to be 
ashamed to show their faces. For my comfort, I am told 
I shall certainly have it next engagement. I shall not 
feel particularly grateful for it then, as, by their own ac- 
count, I shall only then get what ia due to me; I thank 
them much for the care they have of my modesty,~I have 
got my medal, and old Hearn is gone sick to Engl&nd at 
last, intending to sell out. The command of the regiment 
is mine again: this is some comfort at Icast, but it las not 
altered my opinion the least upon the subject of selling 
out if I am allowed: nothing can compensate to me for 
the logs of your society.” . . - . 6 + 


“Franco, Camp 1 league in front of San Pé. 

“T am safe after a good deal of hard fighting. This I 
hope will reach you before the news of the battle, and save 
you the danger of a shock. Iam much afraid that some 
foolish report will reach you, as I had a very narrow 
escape and it was reported during the action that I was 
killed. This is all I have to say for myself. Well I am 
not; my head is actually turning round with the misery I 
suffer from the death of some of my friends; at the head. 
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of them you will see Lloyd ; but two really perfect friends, 
and one year has laid them both in the grave. Of two 
boys that I have brought up in my company for four years, 
who have been in every action with me, and who were my 
constant companions, that I looked upon as my younger 
brothers, one is killed, and the other so dangerously 
wounded that it is next to impossible that he can serve 
again. Barnard, for whom I had e great admiration, and 
whom I really loved, is also wounded in such a manner that 
I expect to hear of his death every moment. Captain 
Murchison, another friend end companion of 11 years’ 
standing, with every good quality, died in great agony 
yesterday from his wounds. What misery, that the very 
number of my losses have left me hardly a point to fix 
upon to rest iny grief! Poor Lloyd! this is the deepest ; 
but I cannot understand that every friend is dead,—that 
five people whom I loved, and spoke to in health but a few 
hours* back, should be all dead or dying. How little 
should I feel the value of living longer myself if it were 
not for you! but there is a sensation for you that I feel 
keenly above any other feeling, which breaks through 
that dead horrible sensation that this crush of feeling has 
caused. God bless you! . . . . . . Pity your un- 
happy husband, but do not forget that your health and 
happiness are necessary to his existence.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


ARCANGUES—BATTLE OF ORTHES. 


Waen the necessities of his position induced Lord 
Wellington to force the passage of the Nive, and thus to 
separate his force into two parts, having between them a 
large navigable river over which the communication was 
always uncertain, and liable to entire interruption from 
the rising of the waters, the light division remained on 
the left bank of the Nive. Soult’s position about Bayonne 
gave him the great advantage of a far more compact 
general position than that occupied by Wellington. 
Although it also extended on both sides of the river, the 
French possessed aconstant and safe passage by the Bayonne 
bridge; they moved on a shorter line, and could therefore 
concentrate on either bank of the Nive far more quickly 
than the British, Of these advantages Soult availed 
himself to make a sudden attack on the 10th of December 
with a greatly superior force on the British divisions 
between the Nive and the sea, Fortunately for them, 
Major Napier was on picquet in their front. The left 
wing, 43rd, was posted on the centre of three tongues of 
high ground which shot out towards the enemy ; the right 
wing of the regiment was on the right tongue; the 52nd 
occupied the left tongue. There was no communication 
across the valley between the two wings, and each acted 
independently, Early in the morning, being with the 
most advanced picquet on the centre ridge, Major Napier 
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pointed out to General Kempt and Colonel Charles 
Beckwith who were both there, that the French soldiers, 
while pretending to be skylarking with each other, 
continually jumped behind a hedge at no great distance 
below the picquets, and never went back again. Feeling 
convinced the enemy meditated en attack, he urged this 
Velief on General Kempt who at first was incredulous; 
but when the other showed him a French general officer 
behind o cottage at no great distance, he took the alarm, 
allowed Napier to put his reserve under arms, and went 
himself to counter-order the march of his brigade which 
was on the puint of retiring to Arbonne, The brigade 
then occupied the church and village of Arcangues, and 
this precaution of Kempt’s saved the position at that point 
on that day. Major Napier placed the companies of his 
reserve in échellon ; the right retired along the side of the 
valley which separated hin from his right wing; and he 
had but just completed this arrangement when the French 
fell upon his advanced piequet with great fury, driving 
it back, and pressing vehemently along the side of the 
valley to cut off the retreat of the regiment on Arcangues; 
but the enemy was held in cheek by the éehellons, which 
fired and retired in succession, thus giving time to the 
piequets to retreat, and finally, although hard pressed, 
the enemy never being more than 30 yards distant, he 
succeeded in drawing off all his men without losing a 
single prisoner to the church of Arcangues, the defence 
of which post was intrusted to Major Napier during the 
rest of the day. Here he was twice wounded, once by a 
musket-ball in the right hip, again by the explosion of a 
shell which drove his telescope against his face. He did 
not however quit the field, and defended the church and 
churchyard until the 13th, when the fighting terminated 
by Lord Hill’s glorious battle at St. Pierre, Although 
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his wound in the hip was not healed for six weeka, he did 
not return his name among the list of wounded, because 
he was fearful of alarming his wife who was on the point 
of being confined. His cousin Tom Napier,® who was on 
Sir John Hope’s staff, lost his arm in this action. 

The day before the battle of Orthes Mujor Napier was 
pilleted in a village off the line of march; and while there 
he was disturbed by marauding attacks made on the village 
by stragglers from the army. After two attempts of this 
kind, finding the evil-doers got more daring, he took on 
himself to arm the villagers, and putting them under the 
mayor told him to fire on the first party that invaded 
them. They did so, killed one man, wounded another, 
and brought a third, a Portugueso, in a prisoner. Major 
Napier hastened to Lord Wellington to report what he 
had done; not without some fear that he had acted 
rashly, But Lord Wellington on hearing his account 
ordered Colonel Waters to have the wounded man hanged 
by the road-side. He directed the Portuguese to be kept 
prisoner, saying, in reply to the inquiry if he also was 
to be executed, “It is not so long since the French were 
in Portugal that I should hang this Portuguese.” He at 
the same time enjoined on all the communes that they 
should treat, marauders as had been done in the present 
instance. 

After the battle of Orthes, at which Major Napier was 
present in person although his regiment had gone to the 
rear for clothing, being deprived of the command by the 
arrival of Colonel Patrickson from England, and having 
been for some time seriously ill with dysentery, as well as 
suffering from the old wound in his spine, he consulted 
General Pakenham as to the propriety of asking leave to 


* Lieutenant-General Thomas Napier, C.B, 
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go to London for medical advice. The general told him 
at once he ought to do so, and in fact obtained the leave 
for him, 

= Thus,” he says, “I missed the battle of Toulouse, for 
which I feel shame to this day; but neither I, nor any 
other person unless it was Lord Wellington, doubted at 
the time that the war was ended as to fighting.” 

He appears to have arrived in England in April or 
May, 1814; and he received the brevet rank of lieutenant 
colonel at the termination of the campaign. 

The following letters to his wife, for he appears to have 
had no other correspondent, refer to the period between. 
the battle of the Nivelle and his arrival in England. 


“ Arcangues, Nov, 24th, 1813, 


“We have had an affair yesterday which has caused 
me much mortification. We were meant. to take possession 
of a ridge for our outposts, which we did with a loss of less 
than ten men; but no general that we had understood 
what was wanted, and instead of halting us allowed us to 
halt ourselves. Some young sanguine officers who are 
more vain than good, concluded that with three or four 
companiea they could drive the whole French army 
before them; the result was that I lost 75 men—more 
than I did in the last action; poor Bailey, who you will 
remember dined twice with us, was killed; and Hopkirk 
dangerously wounded, and is taken prisoner with a good 
many men; another officer also wounded And F run 
much risk of being called the cause of the misfortune, as 
I know that generals are sometimes not very scrupulous 
in blaming others to save their own credit. They have 
already thrown the whole blame upon those officers who 
went forward, forgetting that they themselves were the 
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original and principal cause of it, all through ignorance 
in not knowing where to stop, or pointing out what they 
wished to have done to anybody; nay, I believe they did 
not know that any mischief had been done until they were 
told of it, for they came smiling up to me asif they had done 
great things in gaining 100 yards of ground with the loss 
of 3 brave officers and 75 men. I know not what Lord 
W. will say to it, but for my part I will not be abused for 
other people’s faults.” 


“ Arbonne, France, Nov, 27th, 1818. 


“J wrote to you a hurried letter three days ago when 
my mind was agitated with the events that had just 
occurred; and I fear that all these letters of mine will do 
you harm. I believe I am a very weak-minded man to 
let the disposition of telling my feelings get so much the 
better of me as to run the risk of doing you harm. Not 
that I think it a weakness to confide to you any feeling or 
thought that I can have, and which I have a right to tell: 
far from it; I have the greatest confidence in your 
judgment, your love, and your principles; and it is the 
particular happiness of my life that I have a tender good 
friend in whom I can thus confide. By this time I hope 
you are at Stone Hall, and that a few weeks will put an 
end to all my anxiety about you. I have heard from 
Hopkirk, who is not badly wounded, and whom I hope 
we shall be able to get exchanged: he has been as usual 
very well treated by the French, who, I am sorry to say, 
exceed us considerably in their attention to officers who 
are made prisoners. . . . . Iam recommended fora 
lieutenant-coloneley ; and I trust a peace will soon put an 
end to all your anxiety. . . . . Ido not see the 


force of Emily's arguments against my leaving the army. 
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At all events, at 28 a man may be allowed to judge for 
himself. The profession of arms is a foreed unnatural 
life, and only to be supported by severity which savours of 
tyranny. I believe China is the only part of the world 
where a man is forced to follow the profession of his 
father; aud war is the most cursed of all trades. War is 
now unnecessary, and he who stops the tide of peace will 
stand as a mark for the curses of millions. . 
ain very odd and not at all merry, notwithstanding my 
lotter ; I am besieged by a million of soldier's wives. 
Lord Wellington has issued an order to officers command- 
ing regiments to kill all the donkeys, and they bother 
me to be good to them ; some threaten, some soothe.” 


“ Arbonne, Dee. 4th, 1818. 


“T have just got your letter of the 17th. I fear you 
were still in town when the news of our last battle arrived. 
T was in great hopes you wonld bo spared the uneasiness 
of the Park guus, &ec., but comfort myself that you are so 
used to them that they will not have much effect upon 
you, And yet, as the navy knew of onr action by seeing 
the firing, I fear much that some biundering captain with 
more sail than wit will have arrived with a hubbub 
account of a bloody battle fought for three days with 
alternate success, until the broadside of a brig of 16 guns 
turned the scale, the said broadside being fired with great 
precision at the distance of 16 miles from shore, and 36 
from the place of the battle.” . . . . 


* Arbonne, Dee. 14th, 1813, 

« At last I am able to write and relieve you from 
any fears on my account. On your own I hope you have 
less fear and reason to fear than I have for you. About 
this time my fate is decided, a fate that I am ao little 
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indifferent to that I could now with a great deal of 
pleasure compound for having no child to be assured of 
your safety. How much obliged I am to your uncle for 
giving you his house! I cannot write to him because it 
is not my way, but you must tell him it is not because 
I don't feel his kindness; We have had five days of 
constant fighting—sometimes one wing, sometimes the 
other, of the army. Nothing decisive has happened, but 
both sides have suffered considerably ; the cnemy much 
the worst, but our loss is nevertheless about 5000 men as 
I should guess, Tom Napier is hit rather badly, bis arm 
broke near the elbow, not in two, but the bone splintered ; 
he will not lose it, however. I hope I have not been 
mistaken for him. I was slightly wounded in the hip, a 
ball having glanced from a gravestone in the churchyard 
and struck me there, I would not return myself for fear of 
alarming you; but I assure you it is no more than what I 
say; so you see I am not so vain as you imagine, having 
given up that feather in my cap to please the little lady 
in the straw. My horse was wounded also the day before 
I was, so you must divide your sorrow between us, I 
must not tell a lie, however; some vanity lies at the 
bottom. We Napiers are supposed to be always wounded : 
now, if I returned myself as such, and people saw me 
walking about, they would say we were a humbugging set, 
and that would not do. After all I believe I am as vain 
as my neighbours, and nearly as besotted about the name 
of Napier as some of my cousins* can be about the name 
of Fox. 

“I don’t like Lord Wellington's despatch about the 
Little Rhune; I don’t want to brag, but the best thing 
done on the 10th November, 1813, was the attack of the 


© His wife was bis cousin, and 2 Fox, 
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48rd Light Infantry, and he has not done us the honour 
to mention our names. However, if he gives us a medal 
for the last five days, and one for the 10th, I shall only 
want one for a cross; and then what a fine wench you 
will be; only I bar giving my cross to the baby to bite 
after the manner of Jadies in general, who think nothing 
too fine to put on their little ugly heads, nothing too good 
to wipe their little dirty noses, or too valuable to give 
them to put in their little mouths. 

“March is come out again; you never told me that be 
called upon you end saw you. If it was not that you are 
so ugly that I can trust him, I should be jealous.” 


“ Arbonne, Dec, 25th, 1813. 


“Tam very well again. Poor Tom Napier has lost his 
arm, his left, above the elbow, but is doing as well as 
possible und is to get the brevet. The despatch with my 
recommendation was taken by the French, which accounts 
for the delay. We have lad no fighting since I last wrote 
to you, and I hope we shall have none, as the speech of 
Bonaparte is so pacific; I suppose the Allies will not be 
fools enough to follow the ravings of our newspapers. 
I have had no letters later than the 7th December— 
a long timo and a very anxious one for me, my love . 

. Is Bunbury out of office? Ihave been just 
breaking @ muleteer’s neck for beating his mule unmerci- 
fully. I pulled him off into the mud, and his head stuck 
so funnily in it that I forgot he was killing, but the doctor 
was by and he recovered. You know I am a deast about 
animals.” 

"January 9th, 1814. 


“Your letters to ast December have just arrived, 
and they would be bad consolation if I had not better here. 
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Lord Castlereagh has arrived at Morlaix to negotiate, and 
I think peace must be the consequence. We have had a 
bad four days’ operations. Rain in bivouacs in January is 
bad fun. Soult made some move, and we opposed it; 
it ended in smoke, and the delightful news that my lord 
was at Morlaix, from Soult himself. . . . . . | 
Your brother is very anxious for Boney's fame. Don’t you 
think that a peace in good faith, and his great abilities 
applied to raise France, and that with success, would make 
him something more than a commonplace emperor? or 
had he better persist in the battle until he has the pleasure 
of ruining her and some other nations, and then, shooting 
himeelf, ery,—I am a great man!’. . . . . Fanny 
is the name I most admire in a woman if she is pretty; 
if ugly, it is the last I would give her. Send me, or bny 
at least, and keep till further orders, a knife and fork like 
George’s. I want to buy one for Tom Napier; it is a 
silver fork with a cutting edge on the side for one-armed 


people.” 


“ Arauntz, January 15th, 1814, 


“George came here about four days ago looking very 
well, He brought me the latest letter from you. Send 
the enclosed letter to Margaret, who has laid me under 
contribution for a correspondence on the state of George's 
health ; but as I look upon it as a tyranny, I shall shake off 
the yoke as soon as possible, as the man is able and willing 
to write himself, and a schism in writing is a bad thing, as 
we might differ in our accounts, and she would at lest 
believe neither and conclude that he was sick and me a 
deceviour. Tom Napier goes home shortly, and you must 
have a knife like George’s ready for him when he calls 
upon you. Patrickson I am told is going to sail for this 
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country; when he comes I shall go home cierto. When 
I goI give my chestnut mare, which is without exception 
the best in Europe, to March, and my grey one to George. 
This is very extravagant, as they are worth 200 guineas; 
but March gave me one once, and George you know has a 
right to the other, and the —— money has mdde you so 
rich that we shan’t starve; besidea, my beasties will be 
better taken care of as gifts than they would be es sales, 
Margaret has persuaded Gcorge that he has no money 
and inust starve in a little time, and it is very funny to see 
the distress he is in between his fears and his natural 
disposition, which leads him to be more than liberal. One 
of his ways to prevent expense was funny enough ; for fear 
things should be dearer at quarters than at St. Jean de 
Luz. he bonght at the last as much as would feed his 
whole regiment for a month, 

“Gcorge tells me that Lord Castlereagh has been stout 
about peace; here they say he has gone over to the 
Coutinent to put them by the cars again; I should like to 
have reason to praise him for once. . . . « Is 
it a patriotic wish that Bonaparte may give the Anstrians 
a defeat about Dijon, by way of reminding them of their 
manifesto about peace; not enough to make him proud, 
but sufficient to make them humble? What do you think 
of giving him Italy? Naples independent under Murat; 
Holland free and independent, as she likes best herself; 
the Rhine the boundary-line; to have his fleets sent to 
him from the Texel and Scheldt, that is, all that are built 
with French money, those by Dutch to remain; Switzer- 
land independent; and what could he or we desire more? 
To him would be given the most beautiful kingdom in the 
world (Italy}; to us more than we could have dreamt 
of one year ago; and to the world—pesce. Poor Lady 
Elizabeth Monck’s brother, Saunders Gore, was murdered 
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in the most inhuman manner at Vittoria the other day by 
some Spanish soldiers.” , . . . : 


 Arauntz, January 22nd, 1814, 


*«T have not received any letters from you, but I have 
seen in the papers that you are safe. Lam so happy at 
this that I was not in a passion above an hour at your 
having adaughter! . . . 

“Every day here gives us ‘stronger hopes of a peace 
with France and a war with Spain. Bonaparte sent the 
Duke of San Carlos with the copy of a treaty conclnded 
between him and Ferdinand, by which he guaranteed his 
dominions to the latter, and promised him an army to 
drive the English out of Spain. The Regency had just 
shame gnough not to accept it.” 


« February 6th, 1814, 


“T have not got any letters from you or anybody else 
by the last packet, which brought papers to the 17th: 
indeed, with the exception of two which Bunbury brought 
out to me, I have not had any later than the 4th of 
January. This is the curse of regular correspondence, 
I suppose the snow has been the cause of it, but I am 
rather uneasy notwithstanding. I wrote to you by Bun- 
bury, a short letter: I had not much time to spare; but I 
will make up for it now with a very long one. A propos, 
before I begin to you, make all the fine good specches 
possible to aunt Fanny for her letter to me; this I owe 
her for her goodness, and the more especially so as I took 
her originally for a Béte noire, like a Goth and a Vandal as 
Iwas What can I say to her to thank her? nothing! and 
when a man is very much obliged to a pretty woman, and 
has from the fulness of his feelings nothing to say, he can, 
* you. L I 
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only kneel and make love with his eyes: being 500 miles 
off I can’t do this, and if I could I suppose it would not 
be pretty behaviour, as she is too handsome and young to 
pass it off as the duty and affection of a nephew who was 
bred up in the most moral and proper manner. Colonel 
Colborne somehow or other got hold of my review before 
I did myself, and kept it for a month. I have got it at 
last; Sir James Macintosh upon Madame de Staél’s work 
strikes me as a pieco of involved declamation, meaning 
nothing, except that he likes Madame herself. The re- 
view of Rogers is a detcrmined lie, told in favour of their 
friend, with all the effrontery of which they are so capable. 
There is » very good one upon the law of libel, which 
however might have been enlarged upon with more force 
and without much difficulty; I should think written by 
Lord IH... from a certain sameness mixed with & little 
sarcastic playfuluess that I have often observed in his 
speeches ; the fact is, the subject appears to me one that 
it is impossible to fuil in, and therefore I think the review 
good, but it might be much better. 

“The people of Bayonne sent word to their friends here 
Jnat nigit that peace was signed upon the Ist of February : 
this 1 take to be premature, but I have no doubt it will 
take place soon. Does the baby continue refractory after 
the manner of its paternal race, or not? If it gives way 
an inch, it is not mine. By the bye, don’t take any house 
for a long period, as I shall live at the sea-side when I go 
home, and I suppose you will like to live with me.” 


“February 12th, 1814, 


“Your fears of no peace seem to have too much foun- 
dation, but I am rather emused at the march you have eut 
out for us across France, forgetting that it is 400 miles, 
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and that one Soult has 60,000 men, whose leave we must 
ask first, and that we have not above 50,000 aa a recom- 
mendation to him; nevertheless I will not conceal from 
you that I think it very likely we may make a march 
towards Bordeaux soon, but I hope the peace may still 
take place in time enough to stop us. . . . 

“T don't think London i is a likely place toi iaiprove a deli- 
até child, as she will have to swallow at least pound of 
sulphur every day in consequence of the smoke; could you 
not get a small cottage near London, or Stone Hall, until I 
come home? but do as you like best. . . . . . Idid 
not know a grandmother could be » godmother: make 
whom you please, only not-the editor of the ‘Courier,’ 
or ‘Times,’ as I hate them both. Don’t give the 
girl ten thousand names for goodness’ sake, as she will 
have to pay for them as you did in the marriage articles; 
get her vaccinated as soon as possible, by Jenner if you 
can, if not by Moore ; afterwards we will think of the petite 
vérole to prove it.” 

“Orthes, 28th February, 1814, 

“T have only time to tell you that I am not wounded. 
The regiment was in the rear for clothing. I was in the 
action. George is also safe; his horse was wounded. Poor 
March* was wounded very badly ; I fear much that he will 
die. The only thing in his favour that 1 could see yester- 
day was that his face had no marks of immediate death 
about it; people mortally wounded have a very livid look 
about the lips, which he has not. It will be sad that the 
best of so large a family should die so young; and doubly 
sad that, the only person of rank I ever saw with everybody 
his warm friend, and nobody envious of him, should fall 
before his age gave him time to do that good which his 

* Lord March—the late Duke of Richmond. 
12 
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noble disposition would lead him to do. Day after day the 
best of us go down, and still no remorse, no check of con- 
science to those ruffians who are constantly calling out 
‘War!’” 
“Chateau Papreon, March 7th, 1814. 

“March is declared out of all danger although the 
wound is very severe; J am delighted; I cannot well-tell 
you how much I felt when I saw him extended on the field 
with all the marks of death about him. I have another 
piece of news for you which I dare say you will not be 
forry to hear, Patrickson has made his appearance in this 
country; when he joins J shall ask leave to go home; 
I think about that time March will also go home, in which 
casc I intend to take care of him. We have been halted 
here a few days about Mont Marsan; what is to be done I 
cannot tell. I should think, if Lord Wellington does not 
decide to go either to Toulouse or Bordeaux, that Soult 
will put the question out of doubt and send us back to St. 
Jean de Luz again; he expects reinforcements from Cata- 
Jonia, You may tell your brother Henry that the people 
here do not like Bonaparte; and if you may believe them, 
which I do not quite, they hate him. Peace they certainly 
desire ardently on any terms, yet the country is rich and 
flourishing, full of everything you could wish for, as cheap 
as you have heard of things being in England 100 years 
ago, and great numbers of young able-bodied men. It is 
astonishing to see the clockwork obedience and regularity 
with which everything is carried on by the people at the 
orders of the Mayor of any department. Bonaparte’s 
genius is truly wonderful; the whole country is like a 
regiment, and yet everything is done by the civil autho- 
xities, who are placed by the laws above the military, and 
independent of them. Public works upon a very superb 
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scale are going on in Mont Marsan, which is however only 
reckoned a small town; the conscription seems to be the 
great objection to his government—and all they say ia not 
Gospel; as the proverb says, ‘If you want a liar, a boaster, 
and a thief, catch a Gascon.’ This night I give a ball at 
the castle to the village of Banco, of which I am the sole 
Governor at present. 

“The Duke of Angouléme, I am told, issued two days 
ago @ proclamation declaring Louis XVII. King, and 
Lord Wellington was very angry, and suppressed it. Did 
you ever hear of such consummate impertinence? under 
the cover of an English army, with an English minister 
treating with Bonaparte at a Congress, to dare to publish 
a document of that kind without telling Lord Wellington 
of it! What would this stupid rece of Bourbons not do 
if they had the power ?” 
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CHAPTER IX, 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO.—CAPTURE OF PARIS. 


Ox his recovery from a protracted illness resulting from 
womnds and exposure, William Napier, now a lieutenant- 
colonel, joined the Military College at Farnham. His 
brother Charles was there at the same time; and there 
they remained until the escape of Bonaparte from TIba 
roused Europe from its first sweet dream of peace. The 
motives which induced these men, who had commanded 
with so much distinction in the field, to shut themselves up 
for two yeara within the walls of a college, are well set forth 
in a letter of advice which thirty years later the conqueror 
of Scinde addressed to a young officer. 

“By reading you will be distinguished; without it 
abilities aro of little use. A man may talk and write, but 
he cannot learn his profession without constant study to 
prepare, especially for the higher ranks, because he there 
wants the knowledge and experience of others improved 
by his own. But when in a post of responsibility he has 
no time to read; and if he comes to such a post with an 
empty skull, it ia then too late to fill it and he makes no 

re. 
“ Thus many people fail to distinguish themselves, and 
say they are unfortunate,—which is untrue. Their own 
previous idleness unfitted them to profit by fortune.” 

Interrupted in his studies at Farnham by Napoleon’s 
fight from Elba, Lieutenant-Colonel William Napier em- 
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barked at Dover on the 18th of June, 1815, to join his 
Tegiment in Belgium. We may imagine how his fiery na- 
ture would have chafed had he known of the scene which 
was enacting on the theatre for which he was bound. 
While he was putting his baggage on board the transport, 
the battle of the giants was being fought at Waterloo. 

The following spirited account of the battle was found 
among Sir William Napier’s papers: it was written by 
Captain Horace Churchill, lieutenant and captain in the 
Guards, and aide-de-camp to Lord Hill. He was afterwards 
General Churchill, and killed at the battle of Gwalior on 
the 27th of December, 1843. 


“Le Cateau, June 24th, 1815, 


“T have not had time, my dear Father, to write you a 
more circumstantial account of our terrific day at Waterloo 
since my short note to say I was well. 

“Bonaparte on the 16th instant attacked our left (at 
Quatre Bras) before the whole of the troops cantoned 
on the right of the line could be brought up. The day 
certainly was to his advantage. The French cavalry be- 
haved very dashingly and succeeded in breaking one 
of our squares of infantry, The Guards behaved with 
great bravery and covered themselves with glory. The 
same day Bonaparte attacked Blucher and the Prussians 
with part of his army. They beat Blucher during the day, 
but could not drive him from his position; and at night 
Bonaparte made one of the most extraordinary and bril- 
liant movements ever heard of. He collected the whole of 
his cavalry in one great mass, charged through the centre 
of the Prussian army, took 18 pieces of artillery and the 
whole of the ammunition; and the Prussian losa was 
15,000 men by Blucher’s own account. The Prussians 
were en déroute, 
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“The following day (17th), in consequence of the retreat 
of the Prussians, we retired to the position of Waterloo ; 
@ position nearly flat, quite open country—the whole one 
fine glacis; in the right centre a small wood with an old 
conyent in it. This point was the most essential for the 
enemy to gain. Lord Wellington sent the Guards into it 
with orders to defend it cotite qué coiite. 

“The evening of the 17th the French cavalry rattled 
in our rearguard and gained some advantages over our 
cavalry. 

“On the morning of the 18th we perceived at 11 o'clock 
the enemy’s columns collecting in our front for the attack : 
the dispositions were immediately made; and at 12 toa 
moment the first cannon-shot was fired—an awful gun, 
for we perceived by the enemy’s columns that his attack 
was in earnest, and it appeared as if the annihilation of 
our army must be the consequence of the shock. Our guns 
to tho number of 100 were placed in front line—then 
squares of infantry to support our artillery—and the cavalry 
in intervals to act as they could. 

“The enemy began a cannonade from 250 pieces 
upon the front of our position, endeavouring evidently 
to cannonade our columns into confusion, and then for 
their cavalry to take advantage of it. They attacked 
at the same moment the wood and convent, in order 
to débouche their columns from it when taken. The 
Guards foiled them in their attack. The cannonsde 
continued and the butchery was terrible; but our 
columns remained firm; lucky they did so, for presently 
appeared their cavalry coming forward in the most 
brilliant manner, and in a body charged our centre in the 
very muzzles of our guns. They rode through us, passed 
our artillery, galloped’ through our intervals of infantry, 
went through some of our cavalry, and then attempted 
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to form in our rear. Nothing could ever be seen equal 
to the conduct of these troops. The whole of this first 
attack was made by cuirassiers. A most extraordinary 
circumstance happened now. Our artillery (Donald Crau- 
furd among them), after having been rode over and passed. 
by the French cavalry, rose up to their guns, turned 
them, and actually fired at the enemy when in our lines. 
Our artillery performed wonders of steadiness. Notwith- 
standing this, our squares of infantry remained untouched ; 
our artillery was remanned, and again began the tremen- 
dous cannonade. A second body of the enemy's cavalry 
then repeated the bold attack and did exactly the same, 
Then we saw their infantry advancing in one grand mass 
to attack us, They advanced under horrible slaughter 
from our guns, nearly gained our position ; the day seemed 
to turn on a straw. Lord Hill then moved forward one 
division of his corps, before in reserve; the enemy could 
make no impression, Their cavalry charged our squares 
with the greatest determination—they could not touch 
them ; there was one general row; the enemy was beaten 
back, or rather retired in very good order to his position. 
We now thought it was all over; it waa about four o'clock. 
The enemy had made great efforts, but our troops foiled 
him everywhere ; we could not follow him ; he had retired 
tather than been beaten back. and his position was strong. 
About six o'clock we perceived a formation of columns, 
cavalry and infantry formed in a grand mass. The 
enemy’s artillery was brought to 8 more forward position, 
and again he began to cannonade us. He opened a fire, 
the most tremendous I believe ever known in the annals 
of war, 250 pieces, very close, throwing shells and round 
shot, grape and every instrument of destruction, Thus 
it is not exaggeration to say, one could not ride quick over 
the ground for the bodies of men and horses, Under 
13 
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cover of this cannonade advanced Bonaparte at the head 
of his Imperial Guard; cavalry in a column on the 
left flank—the grenadiers of the Guard on their right 
flank, They advanced most steadily up to our line 
in one great mass—halted and commenced firing: our 
troops were literally mowed down ; the fire was so great, 
nothing could stand. Our guns were moved close up 
to the flank of their column, foudroyer with grape into it, 
Lord Hill moved s column, our élite, round the flank. 
I brought up six squadrons of cavalry, and we made 
® general charge. The cuiraasiers of the Imperial Guard 
had their ranks much thinned by our artillery, and went 
about; we with the cavalry pursued them, leaving the 
French infantry steady on our flank. Marshal Ney waa 
with their retreating cavalry and I was within 20 paces 
of him; I could not get six of our cavalry to follow me 
or we must have taken him; he was alone with about six 
orderlies. I hollaed out to our rascals, but nothing could 
get them to face him. Our cavalry then gave way and 
we were obliged to gallop, The enemy ran down about 20 
of his guns and fired such a shower of grape! the infantry 
then opened upon us, and the French cuirassiers came 
clean into us, I was on my old brown horse ; a grape-shot 
went through his body, and a round shot struck my hat 
at the same moment; he fell dead, I was a good deal 
stunned and could not get from under my horse. The 
French cuirassiers rode over me, but did not wound me. 
I lay there till they were licked back; they again rode 
by me; one of their cuirassiers was killed passing me— 
I seized his immense horse, and with some difficulty got 
upon him, I rode off, and hardly was I clear of them 
when a round shot struck my horse on the head and 
killed him on the spot. An officer of the 13th Dragoons 
dismounted one of his men and gave me his horse: this 
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was shot in the leg about half an hour after. The enemy 
was now beat back; Bonaparte had led his own Guards 
and been beaten. The Prussians now came upon the 
enemy's flank, and this obliged them to hurry their 
retreat. Our cavalry and artillery then advanced, the 
enemy was pursued, and his retreat became precipi- 
tate. 

“The fruits of this victory were about 200 pieces of 
artillery, four eagles, the entire baggage of Bonaparte and 
his army. 

“Tt is needless to enlarge on the conduct of the troops 
of the two armies. Lord Wellington calls it the ‘Battle 
of the Giants. I believe in the whole army Lord 
Wellington was the individual who fought hardest, and 
almost the only individual not touched. Currie was killed 
by a grape-shot close to me. Lord Hill in the grand 
melée with the Imperial Guard had his horse killed and 
was rode over; we lost him for an hour and I thought 
he must have been killed; I eaw him at last knocking 
along a fresh horse, Of Lord Wellington's Staff, Colonels 
Canning and Gordon were killed; Fitzroy Somerset lost 
his arm; De Lancey badly wounded. 

“The admiration of the whole army was the gallantry 
and determination of the French cavalry, and the steadi- 
ness of our infantry. Three times the cavalry rode clean 
through our lines, and hardly a man escaped—they would 
not surrender, At one time the infantry of the two 
armies were all in squares. Never was such devotion 
witnessed as that of the French cuirassiera. I could not 
help exclaiming when the mélé waa going on, ‘By God! 
those fellows deserve Bonaparte, they fight so nobly for 
him.” I had rather have fallen that day as a British 
infantry-man, or as a French cuirassier, than die ten years 
hence in my bed. I did my best to be killed, but Fortune 
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protected me: I was struck by a ball on the side of my 
thigh, which did not even bleed me; one also struck me 
on the back of my shoulder, which I did not know of till 
after the action was over. Lord Hill was not touched 
though his cloak was criblé de balles. I rode over yesterday 
with Lord Wellington to see Blucher. I saw Bonsparte’s 
carriage; his hat, coat, cloak, and all his orders were 
in it. His hat fits me exactly—would I had such a head 
under it! 

«Louia le Désiré comes here to-day—he will meet with 

bad reception I think.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Napier sailed from Dover the 18th 
June for Antwerp, and after a few days spent in Brussels 
accompanied the army to Paris, where he was a witness 
of the triumphal entry of Louis XVIII, whom he regarded 
with strong disfavour. 

The following letters to his wife relate to his stay in 
Paris where Mrs, Napier joined him in August. The first 
letter, written from Brussels one week after the great 
battle, expresses the ideas which existed as to the engage- 
ment in the rear of the army, many of which were of 
course erroneous and exaggerated. 


“ Brossels, 25th June, 1815. 

«You will have known before this more of the battle 
than I can tell you. Poor Chambers has been killed and 
Simpson wounded, To-morrow we march for the army, 
but from the distance they are in advance I think it 
impossible to join them before another battle is fought. 
Lord Wellington’s luck predominates over Bonaparte’s ; 
had the latter been two hours sooner in his advance, every- 
thing was lost; as it is I believe that o nearer thing 
never was; the loss in men I should think pretty equal, 
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Bonaparte lost about 40,000, of which 7000 only are 
prisoners. We lost with the Prussians about 35,000; the 
latter lost 65 guna, but we have taken near 200. I have 
lost my two baggage-horses and canteens, and am in a 
very bad plight altogether; I fear the Prussians have 
robbed Southgate of them. The heavy cavalry behaved 
very well. All the French cavalry fought in the most 
astonishing manner. Bonaparte charged at the head of 
his own guards,* 

“Charles, I believe, was not in the action, Henry 
M'Leod was wounded in four places by the French lancers, 
but he is walking about and doing perfectly well” . . . 


* Paris, 9th July. 

“T have not had an opportunity of writing to you before 
since I left Brussels. J am much annoyed at finding how 
completely the French nation has lost all sense of shame, 
and my admiration of Bonaparte is increased tenfold 
when J find what very contemptible stuff he had to work 
with. Yesterday the King made his entrée ; I was on duty, 
and having placed myself between the palisades of the 
barrier had an opportunity of seeing everything, There 
was much shouting and noise, but it proceeded from a few 
women and gentlemen of his party, and from his body- 
guard, which amounted to about 5000; be had also his 
body-guard of Swiss and some artillery. The day before 
at the same gate I saw the national guard and the mob 
seize upon two men with white cockades, tear them from 
their carriage and stone them, swearing that they ab- 
horred Louis and that he never should enter Paris, The 
next day the same people tore the tricolor from their 


* ‘Thia was not the case, but this letter represents the reporta which cir 
ealsted in rear of the amy after the battle, 
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own hats and stamped upon it!t! The general opinion 
seems to be that he cannot reign longer than while the 
allied troops are with him; but who can reckon upon 
such a people? The soldiers are all gone behind the 
Loire, still faithful to Napoleon. It is asserted here, but 
I do not believe it, that Napoleon is in Paris, and looked 
at the procession yesterday, laughing at the ery of ‘ Vive 
le Roi!’ It does not appear certain that the war is yet 
over. I went into the Louvre this morning; I was disap- 
pointed with the sculpture. I see nothing, save the Torso, 
equal to the Theseus and Neptune at Lord Elgin’s; but 
the number of them dazzles me at present. I confined 
myself to the Transfiguration among the pictures: ma foi, 
que c'est grand! 1 will tell you more in my next. If we 
should be settled and quiet I must contrive to get you 
over here even if I go to jail for it; but at present it 
is impossible. The fortresses are all besieging, and the 
stragglers and parties of all nations make it very dan- 
gerous; but you had better enter into a negociation about 
the little devils with some friend to take them in charge. 
Could not my mother live at Farnham and take care of 
them? ... + + + « People tell me I am like 
Bonaparte; and the 43rd soldiers gave me three cheers 
when I joined the regiment at Ghent,—pleased me.” 


“ Jaly 20th, Paris, 


“T expected something like Emily’s tumble before 1 
got your letter, for I have had a run of misfortune for 
some time, and my devil would not let me rest. Iam 
now quiet, and I hope there is an end for some time. As 
little beasty’s head ia not hurt I do not think you have 
anything further to apprehend. Charles's shipwreck was 
the firat; then I got sick and lost my poor little ring; 
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the next day I lost my green silk handkerchief, then a 
ticket for a tennis-match, then my gloves; my mare fell 
in the streets of Paria with me next, and rolled over my 
leg; and the eame evening I broke my watch to pieces; 
your letter about Emily finished it. If you have not set 
off before this arrives, don’t wait one moment for Louisa 
or Dick, but come by yourself, sending me word, and I 
will meet you at Dieppe, Havre, or Rouen, whichever is 
most convenient, I am the more anxious as the pictures 
and marbles are going fast from the Louvre.” , . . « 


Paris, 23rd, 1815. 


“T have got your letter of the 17th with the good 
account of my little beast Fanny. It is strange you havo 
not got any of my letters, as I wrote on the 7th, To- 
morrow we are to be reviewed by the Emperor Alexander, 
and in about five days more we go into Normandy; thus 
my scheme about having you at Paris is knocked on the 
head. This day I met C...., who set me mad by his 
foolish observations; he said that he gave Napoleon no 
credit for his idea of an elephant for a fountain, as a whale 
would have been better, being more appropriate to water,— 
and this in earnest ; is it not ridiculous? It is impossible 
to describe this elephant to you, its magnitude and mag- 
nificence are astonishing ; and after having exhausted my 
eloquence in describing it to a friend here he went to see 
it, and remained speechless; voyez vous done! how im- 
possible to write about it! Everything that I hear and 
see convinces me that, if there is any one thing in the 
world that Frenchmen can be steady to, it is the deter- 
mination to hang that fat monster Louis as soon as 
we go from here; the red pink is the signal for the 
Napoleonites now, in place of the violet, This day I put 
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on my pelisse (grey), a white waistcoat, and the red pink 
very conspicuous; I rode all over the town, and, although 
the king’s orders are to arrest every person who wears it, 
not the slightest insult was offered, not one murmur, not 
@ sulky look, but many smiles and many good wishes 
everywhere . . . . . . Some of the French army 
of the Loire gave the Austrians, who are called Jes autres 
chiens, 8 beating two days ago.” 


“ Paris, 25th, 1815. 


“Your letter of the 20th has just come to me, and 
nothing could make me more unhappy ; your delight at the 
thought of coming to Paris gave me more pain than I can 
express, for the difficulty of accomplishing it increases, 
In the first place, the army has not yet surrendered, and 
the Prussians make it very unsafe for anybody to travel, 
go much so that until all that part is arranged you cannot 
come. Thon as to the money. I have claimed another 
year’s pay on account of my wounds, which if I get and 
the prize-money is paid, will enable you to come to me for 
a little while, but only a little, as a decent lodging costs 
400 francs or about 201. per month at the lowest calcu- 
lation; however, you may begin and sell my pictures, that 
is the Rubens and Carracci, and the little pony, as soon as 
you like, which will help. I have a better pony for you 
here. Richard would be enough to take care of you, 
but what would you do for a maid unless you took a 
French girl?” 


«Paris, Joly 27th. 
“Tam very impatient to hear from the agents whether 


I shall get the money I expect; and also tq hear some- 
thing about the 20002, which Bunbury ought not to lose 
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a moment about, as the exactions and robbery of all the 
Allies (us excepted) will very soon put an end to all 
chances of the country being able to pay the amyunt of 
the English debt. Such a small sum as ours might 
however be easily got if asked for now; besides which 
the people must begin a national war soon, if the present 
system continues. Even that old savage Louis begins to 
grumble; he has also begun the work of murdering his 
children as he calls them. You may probably have seen 
the list of proscribed people who are to be murdered; one 
would have thought that 100,000 killed since the war 
began would have satisfied a paternal king, without this 
additional mark of his affection. 

“TI have seen * * * * here very often; she is old, fat, 
end for her ugly, with all her folly glaring in the noonday, 
stripped of its former ornaments, You may perceive I do 
not love her; I however esteem her more than I did, as I 
can now (judging with an unprejudiced eye) perceive that 
she is more fool than rogue and that her heart is light, 
but not bad. I will not insult you by telling you that I 
weighed you in the scale with her, but an involuntary 
feeling enforced your value upon my mind with a keenness 
that convinced me that I have thought too little of women 
in general, as there could not be so great a difference 
between two of them if their general worth was as small 
asTthought” . 2. 1. 6 


“Paris, 30th, 1815. 


«J em astonished at the time letters take before they 
arrive in England from here ; yours of the 24th came two 
days ago, and you had not then received mine later than 
the 8th. I have written nearly a dozen to you, and sent 
the draft back the same day that I got it. If you can 
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get money by any means I think you might at all events 
come by Dieppe to me. If we are in Normandy, where 
we are to march I am told in a few days, this will be some 
amusement to you even if we should not be able to see Paris, 
I have not been to see anything since I wrote last; [have 
lost all interest in them and take rather an aversion than 
otherwise, since your letter; I cannot bear the idea of 
being amused at your expense ; I, who ought not to see 
anything, have all the pleasure, and you, who deserve 
everything, remain at ome wishing in vain. I have not 
called upon any English people here, as, if you can come 
to Paris, it will only be for a short time, and I think the 
sights will fully occupy that without visiting, which would 
besides be expensive ; but if you think otherwise, say 80, 
and I will cultivate for you; in short, anything you wish 
or that Lean do foryou . . . . ese 

“ Since writing I hear, but it is not certain, that our 
division, the 5th, is to remain in Paris: you had better get 
Louisa to take tie babies as soon as possible. Napoleon’s 
letter makes me melancholy. What @ noble mind he has ! 
but I fear he mistakes the character of our government 
when ho calls us generous. I have still charity enough to 
believe that the people are generous.” 


“Paria, 2nd August, 1815, 


“T am able to get another year’s pay and I shall be 
able to let you come to Paris; nothing that has happened 
to me this long time has given me so much pleasure, and 
your dream of Paris may be renewed. They have again 
told me I may have a pension for asking: shall I take 
it or not? Speak out to me upon it; I have no doubt but 
that of propriety; Ido uot mean nicety, but real propriety ; 
a nice sense of honour unfounded would be an injustice to 
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the little beasta. I hope we shall soon know where we 
are to go to in Normandy, as it will make much difference 
to you in land carriage to go from Farnham to Brighton 
or Portsmouth, instead of London or Dover. I will pay 
all Dick’s expenses if he comes, lodgings and all, remem- 
ber; so don’t let him off on that score.” 


August 14th, Paris, 1815, 


“Tam vexed to the very heart at this moment; 
within this hour I have lost your ring that you gave me. 
I was so fond of it, but I have been ill some time past, 
and my hand is thin; I lost it yesterday and found it 
again this morning ; I missed it at breakfast ; and although 
Thave set about fifty soldiers to look for it and offered 
rewards, I fear I shall not see it again. I am very much 
vexed that I cannot keep what Ilove. I have your letters 
to the 6th. With respect to travelling, take the first 
packet for Havre, or Dieppe, as they sail. If you go to 
Dieppe, post to Rouen, as from Rouen to Paris is not above 
eighty miles, and the best road in France. If you go to 
Havre you can travel by water to Rouen, and so on, If 
Richard is with you, well; if not, let me know in time, as 
I will meet you at Rouen; come as soon as possible, for I 
am very impatient to see you. Do not let anything 
hinder you, as we have plenty of money.” 
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“ March 27th, 1816. 

« « » « “I should like to have, two volumes 
octavo, price twenty shillings, Mr. Cobbett’s paper against 
gold, or ‘ Glory against Prosperity,’ sold by Bagshaw and 
Sons, Bridges Street, Covent Garden—that is, when I go 
home in May, to read at home. The triumph of the 
income-tax does not delight me, nor the malt-tax either; it 
is only a means of putting off the reformation of the par- 
liament and country for a longer period. Cobbett abused 
your uncle® falsely I think, said he was a pensioner; but 
he included him in the odium of the Grenville and Grey 
party, which I don’t; but I should feel it difficult to 
defend him for acting with them, or rather for allowing 
them to act against his principles in his name. . 

“ Does Emily hold by her beak like a parrot? if she 
does she will be my favourite, as I always wished for a 
child who could do that, and you must confess that the 
accomplishment deserves any favour. . . . . Brougham 
is out of my good graces for his speech about Bonaparte. 
If he is not satisfied yet that he was the only support of 
real freedom in Europe, I sec no good to be expected from 
lis polities: it smells too much of the Holland House 
opposition, Lord Holland, I observe, objects to the registry 
of slaves in the West Indies, the only means of preventing 
the clandestine introduction of them, and the good of 
which is amply proved by the eagerness of the planters 
to arrest it. . . . . . Kiss my little babies for me; 
I want very much to see you and them.” 


“Bapaume, 6th April, 
“Your letters give no information on the subject I 
am most anxious about—your health. I shall set off from 


* Charles James Fox, 
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here on the Ist or 2nd of May if I can; if you let the 
house, don’t let the books with it. Idec not much like to 
carry the whole brood (of children I mean) to the Isle of 
Wight, but I suppose I must. Cobbett likes horses and 
eats I see; so much the better for him. 
“T send you Carroll’s two likenesses and an egg for Fanny. 
. + I am not certain of getting the picture ; I 
have offered three Naps for it, more I won’t give; it isa 
coarse picture; the sky, the colouring, and one figure, 
struck me as good and Venetian. Voila un bon coup d'art 
amateur ;—it is Martin Voss. . . . . . Isend you 
the first effort in the way of dentelles ; it is twenty francs 
for the whole piece. I have some broader and finer at 
fifty-five francs for twice as much, which I will send by 
some other opportunity: will this be enough? J was 
getting well when Lord Liverpool’s speech about Ireland 
threw me back again.” 


“ Bapaume, 14th April. 

“ Did you see that poor Drouot, the general who fol- 
lowed Boney from Elba, is acquitted, and that the King’s 
procurator had him detained notwithstanding in prison? 
also that General Travot had been tried? but the pro- 
ceedings, being illegal even iu their eyes, had been quashed, 
and an order sent down to Rouen to try him again, accom- 
panied with another to execute him within twenty-four 
hours after sentence; anticipating the result of the trial as 
usual, The King has ordered M. Laine to continue to be 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. How independent 
of the Crown they must be under these circumstances!” 


 Bapaume, 20th April, 1816, 
“Your letters (two) from London have arrived; my 
mother’s was very agreeable, as yours do not come until 
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two days after everybody else's. I am very glad to hear 
——'s account of your health; ask him if sea-bathing 
this summer will do you good, as I must somehow or other 
get to the sca-side, and I think of getting leave for three 
or four months for that purpose. Now if we could kill 
three birds at one throw it would be excellent. What do 
you think of you and me and Louisa at the Isle of Wight? 
I have an excellent opportunity of going to Italy now, 
but I won't accept it; it is with Barnard and Beckwith, 
who are going in their own carriage, and with their 
own. horses ; but I would rather see the babies. A 
Get the French money out of the funds as soon as 
possible; the government must go soon; they are 
frightened out of their wits now, and talk of arming all the 
people in these departments en masse to resist the ‘vains 
efforts des méchants’ . . . . . Lam doing a head of 
Carroll which is allowed to be like, and I say that it 
is better than anything I have done in the way of painting 
portraits yet—you shall have it.” 


“ Bapaume, April 21st, 1816, 


“Your letter of the 16th was just what I wanted, 
only that you have again left me in ignorance of the 
state of your own health. I perceive thut at least four 
letters of mine have been Jost, including the one with 
Cooke’s arm. I am particularly sorry for the arm, as, 
independent of the goodness of the drawing, the arm itself 
is unique from strength and being a right arm. . . 

The bells and clocks of Arras have departed ‘dy the foree 
of prayers’ to Rome to be blessed; and as it will take 
a fortnight to bless them and perform the journey with 
comfort, the hours are struck by boys with mallets in the 
streets. Voila the comforts of Legitimacy. Did I tell 
you I shoot with a bow and arrow, and am become 
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very expert at the same, frequently at 60 yards hitting 
a paper about the size of the top of a hat ? 

Your second batch of lace ought to have arrived, and 
if the firat pleased you the lust will delight you, being 
much prettier, broader, and better in every way. My 
application for leave went in yesterday, but I shall not 
Bet it for two weeks.” 


Colonel Napicr, after spending six months with his 
wife and children in England, rejoined his regiment at 
BDapaume on the 30th November, and his correspondence 
with his wife is here continued. 


“Bapaume, 5th December, 1816, 


“Henry and I have been here these three days. 
"Tis uncommonly stupid. Ihave not seen Meere* yet, and 
Tam ennuyé. When I was last here the change from —— 
was so much for the better that I rather liked the place; 
and as you were going from an uncoinfortable place to a 
good one, I cared less for that also. Now tout eat changé, 
and certainly I bear the loss of your company less well 
than ever: formerly it was impatience, now it is melan- 
choly, and if it increases 1 do not suppose that the army 
will be blessed with my presence if I can by any means get 
away from it, I have written to Grant a flattering letter,t 
which will effect its purpose I think. I have forgotten 
my skates, and bought a large picture already for 25 
franca, which you may expect some day in a long wooden. 
box. I am as usual in the worst house in town, and am at 
present building fireplaces; the cold is great; much snow 
has fallen, and it is going to begin again. God bless you, 
my dear Caro—I do love you better than anybody, and 
* His horse, 
+ Afterwards Brigadier-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, whose adventurous 
career is eketched in the ‘ Peninsular War,’ Book xvi, c. vii, 
VOL. 7. 4 
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I am the more certain of this because no place and no 
society ever fille up the void or satisfies the longing that 
I feel when seperated. We do not feel how much 
pleasure we are provided with in our existence until the 
absence of it causes pain; but a sore finger or the gout 
convinces us immediately that we are happiest when we 
Jeast observe it.” 
 Bapaume, December 9th, 1816, 

“I wrote a letter to you four days past. I have had 
one from you with a Cobbett. Grant says he is delighted, 
and I really think he is pleased at being godfather,* I 
am going with Henry to see him for a few daya Meere 
has this moment arrived from Hair; the good beast is fat, 
and seemed to know my voice. I am vexed every day 
by new specimens of the manner of treating, or rather 
illtreating, the soldiers, of the complete indifference to 
theiv comfort, and deference to the cheating of French 
and English contractors, displayed by everybody in power 
here, from the Duke to the Brigadier-General. If I could 
fly, how pleasant to change at once to your society! . 

. Pray take care of yourself; if anything was to 
happen to you from your neglect of yourself, what life do 
you think I should lead; when you and my babies are 
now the only ties that make me wish to live and battle 
against the double depression of weak health and a mind 
dissatisfied with itself?” 

“December 12th, 1816, 
“T have received your second letter, which makes me 
rather uneasy about the boy; but I hope it is only the 
fretting of the nurse. I feel more anxious about your 
health than his . . . . . Lam going with Henry 
to-morrow to see Grent for three deys.” 
** To his son John Moore Napier. 
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© Cambray, December 16th, 1816, 


“T have been here for four days with Henry, and 
have in consequence lost the post at Bapaume, so that 
your letters are waiting for me to go back. The mania 
of seeing things has cost me rather dear, as I have been 
thrown back to at least the same situation I was in with 
regard to health two years ago. You need not wonder at 
it when I tell you that the first day's journey wag riding 

rough muddy heavy clay for 50 miles between breakfast 
d dinner; that Sir , With whom we dined, kept us up 
“drinking until half-past one, and that I finished by getting 
wet through in a storm going home; that the next day 
moved so wet that we failed in getting to sec the canal 
nder ground, the only thing I wanted to se at all; and 
that we finished by playing cards and drinking again until 
half-past two, with another wetting going home. Thus 
everything has run counter; and when you add the 
internal vexation at doing what I did not like, you will 
not be surprised that my liver is swelled, my head aching, 
and my old regular liver cough come on. Grant has been. 
as civil and goodnatared as it is posvible to be, but he, 
like all other people, mistakes my disposition, and imagines 
that a large party of what are called ‘good fellows’ must 
be delightful to me. Henry is pretty well, and will 
probably start to-day for Paris, avd perhaps being quiet 
at Bapaume may bring me up again as well aa I was 
when J first arrived, which was better than I can remember 
being for many years.” 





“Bapaume, December 22nd, 1816. 

“ A continual fight with Kempt, the Mayor, and the 
people of my house, which however has terminated in my 
favour in the three instances, prevented me from writing last 
post. I am very glad that George is with you; pray tell 

x2 
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him that Oglander will leave Jomini for him at my mother’s 
house soon; he owes Oglander for it. You are quite 
tight to have ordered that all beggars should be known to 
you before they are sent away; und that you may not be 
stinted in your bounty, I shall send you money every 
two or three months, out of which you may safely be 
charitable, as I am actually in possession of near £600 a 
year hero while I command. 

“After I wrote from Cambray we endeavoured again 
to see the caverned canal, and succeeded, but got wet 
through, lost our way at night, and made a real party of 
pleasure for the devil who always delights in mischief,—no 
accident however. The canal is really wonderful; the 
first cut, four miles long; the second, a mile and a half 
through hills, at the depth of 240 and 100 feet below the 
surface, and the carth excavated was drawn out by baskets 
through small holes at the top, which now serve to 
ventilate it, It is 24 feet wide and 24 feet high, besides 
the watercourse arched with brick, and a stone pathway 
for men at each side, but no horses go; the whole finished 
in six years from the commencement. Still the sewers of 
ancient Rome are infinitely greater, if the account be true 
of them that they are 37 feet high and 37 miles long, 
arched with ston. . 2... 

“For myself, I am not well, but part of it I attribute to 
a fretful disposition which gains strength upon me every 
time I quit you, who are after all other eae pall 
the only real good I possess in the world. . . 

Have you seen anybody that knows where places « are to 
he sold, as I am more in fear than ever of the funds. 
'The rows are nothing; and I do not fear for you, because 
it is everybody's interest to keep down such kind of 
vagabonds, who appear to me to be paid by the Govern- 
ment, However, as things are,a revolution appears to 
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me inevitable in England, and I cannot look forward 
without dismay ; still, if we can save enough to give bread 
to our children, we may be happy, as we are not dependent 
on other people for amusement, and can I think both of 
us live contented in a Welsh cottage. . . . 

When I called the rioters vagabonds I understood that 
they were principally pickpockets who had taken advantage 
of the time of the Spa-fiells to maraud, not that they 
were really starving sailors and workmen. Could you 
not get Dick to walk now and then upon Westminster 
Bridge and give something for you and me to the poor 
creature Cobbett describes as lying there?” 


*Bapeume, December 26th. * 


“Your letter from St. Anne’s, the last that I have 
received, gives me a great deal of comfort both about you 
and the bey; but I hope you do not hurt yourself by too 
much watching at night,—such anxiety is very bad for 
you. . . . . . . The Duke of Wellington set off 
for England two days ago suddenly ; people say about the 
French contributions which cannot any longer be paid. 
Madame de Staél, I am told, said that the firat year they 
would be paid in gold, the second in silver, and the last 
in lead. She certainly belongs to the brazen age herself ; 
and if that metal would do, she might pay the whole in w 
month without materially diminishing her stock.” . . 


“Bapmume, Deoomber 29th, 1816. 
“ Every letter of yours adds to my satisfaction by the 
certainty they give me of your undiminished affection, 
which daily becomes more necessary to my happiness— 
every day convinces me of my own inability to attach 
friends, and of my natural gloomy unsocial disposition ; 
and my surprise and gratitude to you for loving me is in 
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proportion. . . . Henry I have at last heard from. 
He has given me a present that I am much obliged for, 
‘Malbrook’s Life, the one supposed to be written by 
Napoleon, which I do not believe, as I find much inflated 
language about trifles which no real great man could have 
written, The observations betray a blind admiration of 
Marlborough, rather than the just praise of as great a mind 
as his own.” 


“January 3, 1817, 


“My first letter of to-day did not contain half I in- 
tended to say to you, so I will write another through 
Mr. Arbuthnot, through whom I likewise send you the 
defence of Ney, which I found here amongst my papers, 
About a week ago I saw a bricklayer, an old French sol- 
dier, beating an English one in the street, your old friend 
that made you the fireplace at Villarapoli. This excited 
my rage, and, upon my interfering, the French gentleman 
informed me that he would serve me in the same way, 
This did not cool me, as you may guess, and I put myself 
in attitude, and we had a fit, which ended by my knock- 
ing him clean off his legs eight times following with as 
many blows, when he declined any more battle. Mrs. 
Staples is quite right, for her only reason for being minis- 
terial is a natural one—her father is one—and she did 
not believe the things she heard without seeing them, a 
common practice, which confines people’s minds to a very 
narrow limit; although it ought always to be broken 
through with caution, as it cuts both ways. Now she is 
convinced by ocular demonstration, and her rage is in pro- 
portion to her former blindness, and the novelty of her 
ideas relative to the author of the desolation she perceives 
around her adds poignancy to her resentment. How 
many honest good people are deceived into supporting the 
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wretches miscalled ministers, in the same manner as she 
has been heretofore!” 


“Bopaume, January 6th, 1817. 


“We have no news here; but I know of a political 
story that is authentic and very diverting. Monsieur De- 
eazes called upon the King and told him that His 
Majesty's postmaster, Emeral, was leagued with his enemies 
(that is the Prince’s party), and that even the royal 
correspondence was not safe from their curiosity, and that 
he would prove if. He wrote two lettera, one a copy of 
the other, to a person in the south, abusing Louis grossly ; 
got the King to direct ‘it in his own hand, to put tho 
private marks of royalty upon it, to seal it. and sond it by 
his own servant. Two days after, Madame la Duchesse 
made her appearance with a long visage, and a story 
about the King being surrounded with cnemics, even his 
minister of police being a traitor; the King affected to be 
in great alarm, and out came the letter, ‘Ah, ma. fille, 
mais j'ai ici Jo pendant de celle-l4;” and Louis showed her 
the duplicate. She fell sick; and Decazes is in greater 
favour thanever, . 2 . - +e 

“T love you so much that my poetical brains have been. 
called into action by it, and on the other side you will 
find what I cali an Ode to Love, but I believe improperly, 
as it is an invocation. Read it and put it in my book, 
and tell me if it strikes you as original. To myself it 
doea not appear 80; I hope I am wrong. It is a great 
proof of my untired love for you to be inspired in this 
manner, but I believe that the liver is a great steadier of 
people’s minds, as I have been remarkably well these 
three weeks back, and 2o—I am a poet!” 
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One ro Love. 


To beauteous Love I bend the head, 
The God of exquisite delight ; 

Cold darkness o'er the world was spread, 

But Love was born, and all was light, 

‘Then beaming forth with golden fires, 

Urged by his power that all inspires, 

‘Tho sun his mighty glories hurl’d, 

Kindling desire and Jove throughout the slurab'ring world, 


Scon was his power confest, 

Tho mightiest and the best ; 

The air, tho sea, the teeming earth, 

Langh'a at his joyons birth; 

Mis golden quiver, hang on high, 

Flamed liko a meteor in the sky, 

Bending to which all nature turn’d, 

With oxtacy beheld, and in his fires she burn'd, 


Come, gentle power, from azure skies, 

Oh come, in all thy glowing charms; 

Thy purple wings, thy beaming eyes, 

More mighty tban the warrior's arms; 

But leave those scorns, those jealous fears, 
‘That pierce the heart, that cause the tears, 

The anguish of a lover’s woe, 

Tho worst of all the ills unhappy mortals know. 


Gentle Zephyr, perfume bring, 
Dropping from thy fragrant wing; 
While warm Desire, the eager child 
Of Fancy ever light and wild, 
Proclaims around, 
With murm'ring sound, 
The swift approach of roseate Love, 
The Lord of all below, the charm of heaven above, 
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Lo, he descends I feel him now, 

I hear the sounding of his wing ; 

With beating hearts before him bow, 

Fresh flowers on his altar fling; 

While Constancy, with pensive air, 

Offers up my burning prayer; 

For well I know that ever near 

The lovely maid is seen, to true love justly dear. 


Love, I feel thee in my breast, 
Now my panting heart's opprest ; 
Visions float before my sight; 
How can I sustain thy might? 
Can I control 
My bursting soul ? 
Ah no! obedient to thy sway, 
I faint beneath thy force, and sink and die away, 
Gently my languid head uprear; 
Mighty Love has heard my prayer; 
Has given the fair my soul holds dear, 
Lovely and mild, my heart to cheer. 
For goodly truth and tender grace, 
A melting eye, an angel’s face, 
A virtuous soul, an even mind, 
Are gifts from heaven that prove the God was kind. 


“If you don’t like the verses burn them, but give me 
credit for my endeavours, as I wrote it from a fulness of 
mind that I felt when thinking of you and all the good- 
ness of your disposition.” 


“Bapoume, January 9th, 2817. 
“Your letter of the Ist January I have had three 
days, and I do not at all understand how you come to be 
without mine later than the 2lst December. Don’t think 
I forget you: I have not much pleasure it is trae in the 
act of writing itself, but a great deal in doing what pleases 
K3 
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you, and still more in hearing from you; so you also on 
your part must not forget me; your letters are as much 
my food as mine are yours, and your manner of writing is 
to me the pleasantest in the world, like talking to me, and 
such pleasing talk that when I read them it goes against 
amy heart to burn them, which I do because you told me 
to do so, and I have as great an objection as yourself to 
their getting into other people's hands. Your reports 
about the troops have reached us; I do not know if they 
are true; I hope so: certainly the regiments in this 
country are to be reduced to 800 men each, as some of 
them have already received orders to that effect. 

“TI should like so much to be with you again that 
nothing but the absolute necessity of waiting for the 
events that are hanging over us could keep me wasting 
my life in this miserable place, and in such an unprofitable 
manner. What a difference between the company of 
Lock and other favourites of mine, and the Bourgeois de 
Bapaume,—between my own reflections or rather ennui, 
when I am by myself, and your face and conversation or 
my little Emily and Fanny talking to me!—not but I feel 
a charm in command even though it be during peace: 
still nothing compensates for the loss of the other pleasure, 
although it is 2 consolation not to be despised, quickly as 
it passes away and little remembrance as there will be of 
it when over. What shall I do when Patrickson comes 
back? idle as I must be, discontented as I will be, and 
tiresome os the place is always, I could almost wish the 
Bordeaux insurrection had taken place if it was only to 
give us a reason for quitting les Bapaumois.” 


January 15, 1817. 


«I write to you this day, which is one before the post, 
or rather half a one, as it is very late at night, because I 
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have received the order for the reduction of the second 
battalion, and directions to pick and choose all the objec- 
tionable men, to discharge them, and to get handaome ones 
from the second battalion. That means to sign the death 
warrant by starvation of about 200 men because they are 
under five feet six inches high, or may have been worn 
out in an ungrateful service. This has taken me from the 
morning till the night of this day, and will also to-morrow, 
as I must send in a description-roll of them by the post— 
besides all the letters to be written; however, I have done 
@ great deal, and found a good many more than I expected 
who wish to be discharged, and at all risks I am deter- 
mined to keep a good many worn-out poor creatures who 
have served thirteen, and twelve, and eleven years, who 
would not get a pension under fourteen years’ service, but 
whom. it is expected I should thus cheat of their limbs, 
constitution, and money, because they are not tall people; 
I would sooner be hanged! Gore says that Talleyrand 
was asked by a Jady the other day at a party how ‘affaires’ 
went on now—‘Comme vous voyez,’ was the answer. 
N.B, She squinted horribly.” 


 Bapaumo, January 19th, 1817, 


“Tf I did not already love you as much as it is 
possible to love, your last letter would excite it; so natural, 
eo frank, so tender, and so much simplicity of expression 
and feeling as it contains, it would be impossible to avoid 
loving the person who wrote it; to me it is very dear, 
more so than I can describe, because I know you, I know 
your mind and your disposition, and that the simple 
feelings and gentle tenderness of a child are supported by 
more senge and judgment than almost any woman I ever 
met is gifted with. Your satisfaction at the verses is 
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good news for me, and I can assure you that I felt very 
anxious for your approbation, not being at all content with 
them myself, while on the contrary, when I wrote the 
Plato, I felt more vain of my own talents than anything 
else, and thought I had conferred a considerable favour in 
writing such good verses. 

“T have had a regular attack again of the liver, and 
this day am not well by any means. The French people 
feel the effects of it; a quill-driving clerk, the largest man 
in the town, who was reckoned their bully, boasted for 
some months back that he would chastise any English 
officer that was saucy to him. In pursuance of his menace 
he has pushed several of the small officers off the pave- 
ment when he met them, and growing proud, he at lest 
ventured upon me in one of my bilious humours, which 
coat him a good licking with a green ash walking-stick I 
had in my hand, since which the bourgeois say that he has 
lost ‘Ja gloire d'un brave Frangais,’ and he is always 
hissed when he appears.” . . . 2 6 


“Valenciennes, April 17th, 1817, 


“The snow still continues to infest us by showers, and 
consequently my head is not much better. The duties of 
this town as established by General ——, and followed 
up by general power, in the plenitude of his blustering, 
are without exception the most absurd I ever met with: 
the more I see of the generals of the army, the more I 
regret Moore and wonder at Lord Wellington's success ; 
Kempt will however be here upon the 24th and relieve us 
from the impertinent folly of the people here. I used 
to wonder a little at the idea in the army that Kempt 
himself was a great general; Ido not wonder at it now. 
The first day I came here I heard a great noise and 
tinkling in the Grande Place, and walked up carelessly to 
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look what was going on; the grand guard was mounting, 
and just as I came up the field-officer, Aivered all over 
with lace, rode up to me, dropped his sword, touched his 
hat, and asked my permission to march off hia guard. My 
leave was easily obtained, but guess my horror at per- 
ceiving that 300 men and a proportion of officers, with 
this honest gentleman at their head, were all directing 
themselves in slow time upon me to salute. Iwas standing 
among some subalterns who rather hid me, and I took the 
opportunity of slipping away, leaving the subdies to receive 
the honours, to the dismay of the whole body. . . . 

“Tam in actual treaty for the picture; I think I can 
get it for 25 naps, which will be dirt cheap: it is the 
Marriage of Cana by a Dutchman or Fleming; the com- 
position faulty, as there are two principal groups, the Jesus 
and the married couple; the dresses are Dutch also, or 
rather Spanish, but the faces, the draperies, the colouring, 
the depth of shadow, and all the minor ornaments, are 
vraiment superbes; it is six feet two inches by two feet four 
inches, a8 near as I can guess.” 


“Valencionnes, April 24th, 

“Tam going to buy the picture I wrote to you about ; 
it is so beautiful I could not resist it; it will be about 
25 naps, and is I think worth 5002, which is next 
thing to cheating; but all is fair in pictures you know, or 
at least I know it if you don’t. The Duke of Wellington 
is in England as I suppose you know, and as Patrickson 
came back last night I shall soon be there also, as I shall 
send in my leave to-morrow.” 


April 27th, 


“Your permission to buy pictures came very & propos, 
as I had first paid 25 naps for him, and put him up in 
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abox. Ishall be very glad to quit this town, as I am 
decidedly agueish every day, and I am certain I should 
relapse very soon if I was to stop here. 

“J am much disturbed about poor old Lock’s death, I 
was very fond of the old man, and should have been very 
glad to have shown my babies to him before he died; he 
was & true-bred Irishman of the best kind; he was full of 
noble feelings and pride; very eloquent; and, if it had 
not been for his love of getting drunk, a very clever man. 
His attachment to all of us was of a nature that made it 
impossible not to like him again; and the remembrance 
of him was one of the causes of my strong wish to see 
Celbridge again; this I suppose will never be, and I do 
not now regret it so much as I should have done hed he 
been still alive to welcome you with all that vehement 
eloquence and energy which was so peculiar to him, and 
which would have made your blood curdle at times from 
awe. I have more recollections and associations of early 
ideas, old stories, and attachments to horses and dogs, con- 
nected with him than with any other person now alive, 
Doudeney excepted, and even with her they are of a leas 
romantic kind than with him. He was a wild bard-like 
man, and I am very sorry for him.” 


“Valenciennes, January Sth, 1818, 

“Since I wrote last to you the picture mania has 
seized me again ; it is in vain to struggle against fate. T 
have given six naps for a small picture by Casteliogi, 
after the manner of Correggio; it has, like all French 
pictures, been very mach hurt by bad cleaning, but still it 
is of a roundness and plumpness so extraordinary and 50 

beautiful, that it might easily pass for a true Correggio. 
“, . . . Thave been thinking of the verses upon 
Mr, Fox’s death, and that the following alteration would 
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be befter; you might as well show her the lines upon the 
peace which contain the verse about Lord Ellenborough 
I think them the best I ever wrote. 

“T get exceedingly flattered here; I am told that I am 
very agreeable, that I am very handsome, and that I 
waltz better than anybody! the only effect it has is to 
taake me wish that you could see me. 

« Kiss my little babies for me, and cunning little Packy 
particularly, I should like to see him riding upon Bull 
[the large dog], when he looks so funny upon the top of 
his kennel; something like this I suppose.” [Here is 
inserted a pen-and-ink sketch of the baby boy on a largo 
dog.) 


“ Valenciennes, January 8th, 1818, 


“TT was introduced to Lady —— the other night, who 

told me she ‘waae vurry colt freend of yours, liked you 
vurry much, you waas so good, and so like your mother, who 
wus best ooman evurr live’ She wade me like her by 
praising you so much; what do you think of her? . 
. « « If Fanny gets very tall you must give her ase’s 
milk, as well as to Mr. Puck, and keep her out in the 
open air a good deal, with plenty of nourishing food. . . 
. «+ « I wish you would tell me of something you would 
like yourself, as I fear that pictures don’t please you, and 
the idea of being selfish in my pursuits is not agreeable 
tome. . . . . . My little babies give me a great 
delight, and I bope the same sensation will help to cheer 
you in all the trouble you have about the affairs of the 
house; and, indeed, my Caroline, the consciousness of 
being a good mother is worth a great deal of idleness, 
even should the idleness be accompanied by a great deal 
of amusement, . 
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“Valenciennes, January 15tb, 1818, 
“, . « » Ihave not seen Mrs, —— since I wrote 


last to you. I do not like her husband at all He is 
gross in his manners, and coarse in his person, stupid in 
his mind, narrow and illiberal in his ideas, malicious 
in his disposition, mad in his looks, obstinate in his 
ignorance, and a rogue in his heart, le gros coquin! 
Mrs. —— is young, delicate, and almost very pretty in 
her person, perfectly ignorant of the world, innocent, 
simple, and naive to the degree that borders upon folly, 
yet des not touch it, feeling that she wants something 
more than she has, but not perceiving that her brute is an 
anfit helpmate for her, and that she is entitled to some- 
thing more intellectual. Her sister is taller and more 
robust, not so much simplicity and naiveté, yet enough of 
both to make her piquante, ignorant, and with a consider- 
able share of folly, yet taking upon herself to direct her 
sister at all times and all things, the latter submitting 
more from not perceiving it than from any feeling of 
inferiority, which would be misplaced. . . . Mrs. —— 
and her two daughters are the relict and children of a 
Major -, who, being deceased, is called Major-General 
——. They live upon hopes and hops. The mother has 
two large gooseberry-coloured eyes, but you cannot say 
she has got no speculation in them; they follow and 
speak very plainly to every man of rank in the garrison, 
and they can perceive an order through any wall, and at 
any distance. She is tall, rawboned, and stalking; she is 
a wild and untameable hyena, who oons, moans, groans, 
and entices the little heedless officers into her house, and 
afterwards gives them to be devoured by her cubs; the last 
are two rather fine girls, one black, the other red, calling 
herself blonde, like the beauties of Rubens, with strong 
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symptoms of the savage’ disposition of the mother in them. 
The whole brood were engaged to a ball at Champs for 
a week before the time, but Sir Manly Power gave a ball 
the same night. The hyena came to the Champs and 
said her cubs had chilblains and were licking their paws at 
home, Point du tout! they were at the general’s dancing. 
Like the primitive Christians they forgot all danger, 
sickness, or civility, at the sight of a cross.” 


“Valenciennes, January 19th, 1816, 


“The description of my little funny Puck pleases me 
much, and I would also be very proud of Fanny’s promising 
beauty, if I believed it. However, she may turn out a 
good mathematician, and she will be at least as pretty as 
Dalby. Have you been asked to subscribe to the Princess's 
monument? Do, if asked, but not otherwise, as they are 
foolish things I think; but I wish you, of all things, to 
subscribe a guinea to the committee for the relief of seamen 
in town ; it appears the most praiseworthy and the best con- 
ducted thing I have heard of, and I am, besides, willing to 
show a little more liberality than the navy officers did 
at the meeting, where they abused the army very much, 
& propos to nothing but their envy and spleen. . .. . 
W. Pukenham came yesterday and told me that he was 
desired to say that my youngest daughter was everything 
that was delightful and good. What has the little she- 
wretch been doing, and who told him so? Don’t imagine 
that I am uninterested in the girls, because I don’t remark 
upon their progress and pranks so much as upon Puck's; 
the truth is, his little funny eyes catch my imagination 
more, and the ideas I form are more ludicrous; but I love 
the girls as much as him, be he never so pretty.” 
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«Valenciennes, January 25th, 1818. 


«“T dined at Colonel Blair's, where I met —— and 
——, with their two daughters, being on their road to 
Brussels. and having invited themselves, The old puffin 
was obliged to leave off her airs, and she behaved middling, 
was rathor glad to see me, and did not talk of above half 
a dozen kings and princes when she first eame into the 
room; however, she looked very like a pig who had 
strayed into a parlour, and was half inclined to grunt, but 
being struck by the novelty of the situation, remained 
silent, —— looks haggard and yery old, was dull and 
rather pompous, but at twelve o'clock dived down stairs to 
smoke and drink gin, The young Iadics came late for 
dinner, peering and stealing into the room like two young 
Bick peachicks, looking very ugly and very much afraid 
of some of the officers pulling out their tail-feathers, 
Sir Alexander Dickson was there, and in the course of 
conversation he told me he knew that we had a particular 
aethod of mixing and making gunpowder, but be never 
could find ont who had invented or introduced it. Now it 
was my father who did it, and I promised him a copy of 
the paper upon the subject, written for and printed in the 
Transactions of the Irish Academy. Will you get the 
volume and copy it for me in a good hand, and send 
it out? or will it add too much to your existing troubles? 
I don't like to give you the trouble, and if you feel any 
dislike, I am sure Henry will do it, as it concerns my 
father’s fame in science. I wrote last time to you about 
Mina I think, but I forgot to tell you a trait of Grant's 
character which will please you. He gave fifty napoleons 
to the subscription for Mina last year, and at a time 
when 1 know he had lost a good deal of money, and was 
just put upon half-pay.” 
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“Valenciennes, January Slst, 1818, 

“If Sir Humphrey Davy’s work is very scarce, it 
would be good to get another for yourself, as that and 
Madame Marcet’s conversations, with the scientific dia- 
logues, would make a complete study of the first part of 
chemistry, and I believe you like that kind of study. I 
am reading them myself now, and, with a few instruments, 
we might make very pretty experiments together. I have 
read the ‘Edinburgh Review’ about Sir Philip Francis, 
and I think it is quite conclusive, upon the whole, that he 
is Junius” 


“Valenciennes, February 9th, 1818, 


“If the change in your brother's destination is to do 
him service, I am very glad, but I fear it; for although 
Naples is as gay as Paris, it does not come in so agreeable 
a form, and, at all events, the expenses of Paris are so 
enormous, that I am sure 300%. a year will not half serve 
for his comforts, much Jess for his diversion, with his 
extravagant disposition. Sir Charles Stuart is the man 
whom he will find moat agreeable and to his taste of all 
others—keen, shrewd, and manly, going his own way 
always, and allowing everybody else to do the same. He 
is, however, a good warm friend when he takes a liking to 
anybody, and particularly upright in his opinions without 
affectation, The coalition with Lord North was a stroke 
of party politics which I think unworthy of your uncle’s 
talents and character; but, at the same time, it was not 
an inconsistency on his part, as he did not join Lord 
North’s politics, but made the latter adopt his, and that 
in an humble manner. The best defence of it is his own 
speeches, which you have, as well aa those upon his India 
bill, which was a wonderful effort of genius, and as bold a 
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stroke for establishing his system of polities as was ever 
tried before by any dealer in that trade. The beauty of 
it was, that with his own interest he combined a beautiful 
system of just and humane government for India, and put 
an iron weight upon bad government and corruption in 
England. The people he chose for his committee, I think, 
he had too good an opinion of, and they would have been 
tho stay and support of the aristocratic faction instead of 
the guardians of the people, which I really believe he 
honestly intended they should be; but the truth is, that 
ho was rather too much engaged with that faction all 
his life, und he did not perveive that the people never 
really sympathised with him, although, from his talents 
and honesty, they somctimes appeared to be the same 
party. The moment he died the party became contempt- 
ible, becanse, being without power and selfish, they could 
not join or wonld not join the people, and the king hated 
them, This it is which accounts for the great personal 
affection so apparent for your uncle, and the little interest 
and love for his party in the country ; they liked him, but 
not his companions.” 


“Valenciennes, February 16th, 1818. 

“Lord Wellington has been fired at at Paris, and 
what makes it very serious is, that although it only touk 
place on ‘Tuesday, we were told here and at Cambrey that 
it had taken place upon the Saturday—that is, on Satur- 
day the French news was that Lord W. had been fired at, 
and on the Tuesday following it actually happened. Louis’s 
police have very coolly informed the Duke that the plot 
originated at Brussels, among the emigrant Frenchmen ; 
that is, that having by their flight saved their heads from 
him, he is endeavouring to get them killed by us, by a 
false accusation. For my part, I have no doubt that it 
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originated with him and his ministers, partly out of enmity, 
and partly to have the means of attacking these poor 
devils in their retreat ; the world will hardly be the dupes 
of such a gross artifice as this ] hope, but almost anything 
will go down.* Mr. Phillips seems to have exposed the spy 
system completely in the House. Will any honest man 
support ministers after that, or will it be passed over as 
just and fitting? For my part, F imagine a clever and 
bold man, being o tolerable lawycr, would be able to give 
them a great deal of trouble by accusing them at once of 
high treason upon oath, and proving the overt act by the 
conduct of their emissaries, who certainly, if their own 
necks were in danger, would not hesitate to denounce their 
employers. 

“The Prince of Hesse Homburg was the little fat ugly 
silly German monster who barked in a red volunteer sort 
of uniform with brown top-boots at Lord W.’s balls at 
Paris, You saw him talking to Miss Banks one evening 
about the Alps being ver ‘eye eel indid,” 


“Valenciennes, 2nd March, 1818, 
“The reports about going home are contradictory, 
but the most prevailing opinion is that we shall. Some 
people say that we are to be a corps of observation in 
Belgium. Will the King of the Netherlands like such 
inmates? If he does, the Belgians won't, Something 
unusual is however going on, as Lord Wellington comes 
back to Cambray the 26th of this month, and that is 
three months sooner than he intended when he went 
away. . . . . . + [send you a nice little ring that 
Charlie Gore gave me, of Bonaparte and Lord Wellington; 
you may wear it, There is at Guernsey, belonging to the 
* The assassin, Cantillon, was en undoubted Buonapartist, and rewarded. 
for hia attempt by legacy of 10,000 francs left him by the Emperor. 
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Russian General, a little beutiful model im bronze of the 
Column of the Place Vendéme, about a foot high: you 
touch a little spring, and at the top ont pops le petit bon 
homme, in gold, with his cocked hat and folded arms. 
There is nothing here of the kind, or I would get it 
for you.” 


“12th Marob, 1818, 
“J am in very great pain and have-had no rest for 
three nights back; I was very low at first, thinking it was 
the gout; but Hair seems to be decided now that it iy 
the rheumatiam. Blisters have no effect but paining me 
intolerably, and when I shall be well is very doubtful.” 


“19th March, 1818. 

“TJ am much better as to pain, and of course my letter 
will be longer then the last, but not merrier, as I fear that 
it is actually gout that has caused my illness; there 
is eome chance of its being rheumatism, but the choice 
is not agreeable. It is hard that I should have got the 
first without any of the luxuries that the world gives as 
the cause of it.” 


“23rd March, 
“Tam very low-spirited about my prospects; I am 
so shaken and so low, that although I have no pain I can 
hardly walk, and 2 sprain in the tendon Achilles is not a 
bit better, although I have put three successive blisters 
upon it.” 


“Yelensiennes, March 26th, 1818, 
“TI perceive in the list of new publications a Life of 
the elder Scipio Africanus by the Rev. Edward Berwick ; 
get it for me, Talking of Scipio, there is a French officer 
who calls himself Narcisse Achille Salvandy, and who is 
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ealled Narcisse Achille Salmagundy, who writes a letter 
to Lord Wellington upon the occasion of the ehot fired at 
him, in which he says, ‘I have flattered your pride by 
calling you Hannibal. The French will pardon me a little 
pride when I regret being reduced to combat you with a 
pen; and Scipio was, when he conquered Hannibal, 4 peu 
pris aussi jeune que moi!!!* I hear my picture is safe in 
London: our collection of pretty things s’accroit, even to 
our children, the last not the least pretty or expensive, 

“Did you read the papers published by Las Casas? 
Pray don’t forget to tell Miss Fox that I told her Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s character early; and give my love to 
Mrs. Fox, who I believe is a good and sincere friend 
of yours and Bonaparte’s, and either is a passport to my 
affections.” 

“Valenciennes, March $0th, 1818. 
“Your letter giving an account of my poor little 

Emily’s accident has just come, and has excited a great 
deal of uneasinesa both about her and you. The poor 
little thing must suffer dreadfully, as there is no pain so 
great as a burn, J wish sincerely I was with you to look 
after my little baby, and take care of her as you are doing. 
I fear you suffer mach yourself; indeed I cannot see how 
it should be otherwise. The simple description of her 
pain and her escape from death makes me creep with a 
sensation that I cannot describe. Kiss my little patient 
Emily forme”... 2. 1. 


Valenciennes, 30th April, 1618, 
«T have at last sent in my application for leave, and 
in ten or twelve days I expect to get it allowed. I think 
that the army will move before my leave is out, as the 
French seem to be determined to get us out; and having 
paid all their contributions with good faith, they say with 
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Teagon we cannot have any good cause to remain in the 
country after the three years are out; and in order to back 
‘up their remonstrance they have ordered the garrisons of 
all their towns to repair to their different departments to 
get filled up by recruiting to two battalions, which at once 
doubles their army. This last will, I think, prove the 
most cogent argument of any they may use, France being 
still the most powerful country of Europe, full of men and 
horses and warlike spirit and good officers; and J do not 
believe that any otber country except Russia could go to 
war without great difficulty, The ministers of Prussia, 
and some say of Russia also, were pelted at Paris some 
time ago for being inimical to the evacuation of France. 
Lord Wellington was in great favour.” . . . . . 


On the return of the army of occupation in 1819 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier was quartered with the 43rd 
Regiment in Belfast. Although a lieutenant-colonel 
by brevet, he was still only a regimental major. An 
opportunity was now afforded him of purchasing the 
regimental lieutenant-coloneley by the retirement of 
Colonel Patrickson, but he was unable to avail himself 
of it for want of means; end although Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, with that overflowing generosity and kindness 
which made him beloved by great and small, pressed the 
required sum upon him as a loan, he declined it from 
a fear of his not being able to repay the money. An 
officer who had seen little service, and that in a subordi- 
nate capacity, was about to exchange into the 48rd 
as major with the object of purchasing the lieutenant- 
coloneley over the head of Napier, and the latter resolved 
to go on half-pay and seek for distinction in literature, 
since he was debarred by poverty from advancement 
in his profession. 
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Neatly every officer of his rank who had in any way 
distinguished himself during the war was at its termina- 
tion rewarded either by being made King’s aide-de-camp, 
and in this way several passed over his head ; or by being 
made inspector of clothing, or inspecting field officer. He 
received nothing ; yet he was highly connected, was second. 
to none in merit, held in high estimation by the Duke 
of Wellington, had been thirty times engaged, had com- 
manded a regiment in several general actions, and detach- 
ments nearly equal to a regiment in several others, had 
gained two steps and three decorations in the field of 
battle, and received three wounds, one of them so severe 
as to leave him for the remainder of his days only 
a miserably painfal existence. 

The circumstance is inexplicable except by the axiom 
“Nothing ask, nothing have”—for he was too proud 
to ask for any recognition of his merit, and he turned with 
a disappointed wounded spirit, but with the consciousness 
of power, to the task of immortalizing the deeds of that 
army which had been made so famous by its commander, 
and which in return made of that commander the foremost 
man in Europe. 

Yet he was not wholly without compensation. When he 
quitted the 43rd all the officers who had served under 
him, even those who had quitted the service or gone on 
half-pay or into other regiments, subscribed to present 
him with a rich sword bearing on its blade the following 
inscription :— 

“Presented by hieut.-Colonel Patrickson, 0.B,, and the 
Officers of the 43rd Light Infantry, to Lieut.-Colonel William 
F. P. Napier, C.B., as a testimony of their sincere regard for 
him and their high admiration of the gallantry and conduct 
he ever displayed during his exemplary career in the 48rd 
Regiment.” 

VoL. I. L 
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In accepting this testimonial military propriety was not 
violated, because the man who presented it, and who headed 
the subscription list, was Colonel Patrickson, who was and 
had long been his commanding officer. 

Before following William Napier into private life, the 
following letters are given, showing the opinions enter- 
tained of him as a soldier by those who served under 
his command. 

From Colonel Considine * to Colonel William Napier. 
(Written by him when about to leave the 48nd Regiment.) 
(Extract.] 

“If you were our chief nothing would tempt me 
to leave the corps. There are very few here who are 
Known to you, though to all you aro known, as believe me 
you are often, very often, spoken of, proudly spoken of, 
by those who knew you, and the name of Napier will not 
be forgotten in the 43rd. 

“Tn all my rambles I have never forgotten my old 
captain, and I have often congratulated myself that while 
yet a boy I was fortunate enough to be the sub and friend 
of one who confirmed in me what I deem my best and 
most chivalric feelings—who made me a soldier; this 
I heve always felt and often spoken of to others, although 
not to you before. I am delighted to hear you say you 
have always the same friendship for me ; you do not know 
how proud I am of it.” 


Another extract from the same ¢o the same. 
“Bere I am so far on my way to Constantinople, 
to look at the Turkish army, and subsequently command 


* Colonel James Considine was Napier's eubaltern in the 48rd; after. 
wards Lieut-Colonel commanding Begiment ; employed later an 
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and drill them. I cannot leave England without com- 
municating to my old captain and master in the art 
of war the present fate and destination of his former 
pupil. I need scarcely tell you, soldier as I am, how 
delighted I am at my trip and the compliment paid me. 
You first made a soldier of me—you for whom I have a 
kind and affectionate remembrance as my old eaptain, 
whom I used to take as a model, and whose principles 
and lessons I have ever since endeavoured to follow as 
a soldier,” 


The following, from the same, relates to the storming of the 
“ Petite Rkune.” 

“My having commanded the two companies on that 
occasion was mere accident; when you were there my 
commanding the advance was of little moment; you 
commanded and led ‘all.” > 


From Major Sir G, Houlton * to Colonel William Napier, 
“Farley Castle, 10th January, 1841. 
“I perfectly remember the circumstance at La 
Rhune to which you refer, and am proud to bear witnesa 
to that and to the many acts of bravery accompanied 
by humanity I never saw equalled, to all of which I 
‘was an eye-witness. 

“When we were fortunate enough to possess you 
as Commanding Officer, it was only to mention to the 
men that you were at their head, and a sort of frenzied 
courage immediately possessed them, so that they were 
equal to anything. Anything I can say must fall far 

stad ‘Mes at nople and Commandenin-Chiet of 
Tonisan army ia eanly death wae much moumed by hia mines 
* Served in the 48rd during the Peninsular war. 

L2 
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short of my feelings with regard to you as a soldier: in 
fact, whenever I hear of a noble deed I exclaim, ‘ That's 
@ Napier.’ ” 


From Captain Penruddocke, Royal Navy, to Colonel William 


Negie: «February Srd, 1841, 

“ As I understand you are making a statement of 
your services, a corroboration that proceeds from an eye- 
witness may be useful. 

“A man named Walker told me that the bugle major 
43rd, who attended you as bugler in the field, had spoken 
to him of you, I asked him what he said. ‘That you 
Knew what you were about, and were not afraid of anything.’ 

“Under any other circumstances you might think moe 
impertinent in mentioning this to you, as you have avoided 
speaking of your personal exploits even when alone, and 
my cariosity was excited by the fact of your continuing 
in the command of the 43rd under Wellington so many 
years, you haying only the rank of Major.” 


Napier’s modesty and silence with respect to his per- 
sonal exploits were quite remarkable; and the statement 
of his services to which Captain Penruddocke alludes in 
the foregoing letter was only drawn from him in 1841 
by what he considered an injustice inflicted on him by 
the operation of a new regulation, which will be referred 
to in its proper place. 

From Corporal William Follows,* 43rd. Regiment, to Colonel 
William Napier. 
« Honnorep Si, “Fermoy, 26th August, 1820. 
“I most humbly hope your honnor will not deem 
it too presumptive of your servant W Follows in adrese- 


* Ho was afterwards promoted to an ensigney in the 53rd Regiment. 
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ing a fow lines with my sincerest thanks for the many 
benefits & indulgences i receved from your honnor, it 
was greatly talked of your coming to join the Regiment 
again, but I am verry sorry and so is a great many and 
indeed most of the Regiment that it is not so. I hear 
the men when they would see the mare* wishing that 
your honnor was back again, but she is gone too so that 
there is nothing to remind them of you now but your 
honnors deeds of justice & vaulor witch will always be 
thought of by them that noes you. I hope Sir you will 
be pleased to give my duty to M™ Napier & i hope you 
will excuse my ignorant presumptive manner of writing, 
in witch i am very indolent, and is not able with my pen 
to express the warm sentiments of my mind towards your 
benevealent family whom every body respecks. I have 
been Corporal better than 2 years, and I was Lance 
Sergeant but got reduced for a little misconduck to 
Corporal again, but iam verry comfortable with my wife 
and child. Your honnor will undoubtedly think me verry 
troublesum but i hope you will impute it to the weakness 
of your ever most humble and 
“ Dutyfull Servant, 
« W= Fottows Corp! 
« 43% Regt Lt Infantry.” 


It wes such testimony as that contained in the fore- 
going letters, the unsolicited testimony of private soldiers, 
that Sir William valued the most highly; and indeed 
justly, for they are always very impartial, and at the 
same time very rigid judges of their officers’ merits in the 
field, 

The following extract of a letter from General Shaw 


© Formerly Colonel Napier's, 
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Kennedy addressed to the author is a curious evidence of 
the opinion entertained by the Duke of Wellington of 
William Napier when still a very young soldier :-— 


“Bath, February 14th, 1860, 

“When I was aide-de-camp to General Robert 
Craufurd in 1809-10 Napier was a captain in the 43rd, 
and he sometimes saw and spoke to Lord Wellington 
at that time, and he sometimes told me what had passed 
in conversation between him and his lordship. As A.D.C. 
to General Craufurd it was part of my duty to keep 
all the correspondence between them, which was very 
frequent and quite confidential; and I was necessarily 
often present when they met and discussed interesting 
matters personally, What struck me as most extraordinary 
was, that I found from Napier's conversation that Lord 
Wellington had said things to him which appeared to me 
of a more confidential nature than had even been commnu- 
nicated to Craufurd. Napier was then a very young man, 
23; had seen little, and had no military position: how 
then did it happen that Lord W., one of the most secret 
of men, should have discussed such matters with Napier? 
I considered then, as I do now, that this could only be 
accounted for by Lord Wellington having been drawn 
into it involuntarily by the talented observations of 
Napier.” 


With respect to William Napier’s personal daring, 
General Shaw Kennedy related that a few days before 
the battle of Waterloo, General Alten, who commanded 
the Light Division in the Peninsula, was passing in review 
the characters of the different officers of that division, and 
fixed upon Napier and Baring (his own A. D. C., who 
afterwards defended La Haye Sainte so desperately) as 
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the two men of the whole division he would have selected 
for a desperate service. Napier, in speaking of this, says, 
“This praise was unbonght, for I was the only officer of 
the division who had refused to subscribe for a.sword 
presented to him, and had given him my reasons in a 
letter ; for we were never friends. It was very honourable 
of the old man to forget this,” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
COLLECTION OF MATERIALS FOR THE ‘HISTORY.’ 


Arter retiring on half-pay Colonel Napier took a house 
in Sloane Street and spent much of his time in painting 
and sculpture. In these pursuits, as in all others, he 
showed extraordinary perseverance. Asa preparation he 
devoted himself to the study of anatomy and of the Elgin 
marbles, and his statuette of Alcibiades is proof of the 
progress he made. He became an accurate and vigorous 
draughtsman, was uo mean colourist, and in the opinion 
of artists of great eminence, his natural powers and his 
indefatigable industry would have raised him to the 
foremost rank of living painters and sculptors, had he 
not been irresistibly led to exercise his talents in another 
field. At this time he was leading an agreeable and 
rather a desultory though never an idle life, without any 
absorbing aim. Art was his principal pursuit, but he also 
read largely, and he mixed much in the society of a 
limited number of friends whose thoughts and pursuits 
were congeniah to his own. His friend Colonel Shaw,* 
whose name will often recur in this biography, lived near 
him at Chelsea; and with him and other Peninsula 
officers, with Chantrey, Mr. George Jones,+ Mr. Bicker- 
steth,t and others of the same stamp, William Napier'’s 


© Afterwards General Shaw Kennedy, t Of the Academy. 
 ahoresci bord Langdale 
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time was principally spent. But he felt a want unsatisfied, 
just because he felt an undeveloped power within him 
struggling to come forth. At this time Jomini published 
his work on the Principes de la Guerre, which contained 
the first exposition of Napoleon's system of warfare. 
Napier had studied all Napoleon’s campaigns thoroughly, 
and he wrote a very able review of Jomini’s book which 
was published in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ in 182]. The 
negotiation induced him to visit Edinburgh, where he 
became personally acquainted with Jeffrey and other 
literary celebrities of the northern capital. He also visited 
Paris in company with Mr. Bickersteth, and made ac- 
quaintance with Marshal Soult. 

The following letters were written by him at this period. 


To his Wife. 
“Edinburgh, 25th May, 1820. 


“T had intended to wait until after I had conversed 
with all the great lions and heard them speak, before I 
wrote to you, but having been disappointed in hearing 
Jeffrey speak (all the others I have heard), I would not 
delay any longer. I meet them all at dinner to-day, and 
T am engaged to dine with Jeffrey on Saturday. 

“Tho town is extremely beautiful, the Old Town most 
picturesque, and the New Town the pleasantest to live in. 
At every turn or opening of both you find a delightful 
rocky and mountainous landscape, with, the firth upon 
one side. To add to the beauty, the citadel and the 
Calton Hills are very like the Acropolis of Athens; and 
the people here intend to build upon the latter a fac-simile 
of the Parthenon. Five minutes’ walk brings you into the” 
prettiest dells and walks imaginable from the very centre 
of the town. The air is cold and elastic, and health and 

L3 
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happiness ought to be the lot of the inhabitants, and 
would be, if the crushing tyranny of Toryism was not 50 
decidedly prevalent. The most determined advocate for 
despotism that I ever met with in England, the most 
bigoted priest-ridden wretch I ever saw in Spain, the most 
violent ultre-royalist [ ever heard in France, are nothing 
in the scale when compared with the detestable intolerance 
and cruelty of a Scotch ministerialist in power, and a Joad 
of my dislike to Scotch Whigs has been removed by 
finding what they have had to encounter in doing as much 
as they have done.” 


© Edinburgh, 3rd Jano, 1820, 
“Tam so ill and so tired that I have given up the 
Highlands, and intend to return with George. I dined 
last Saturday with Mr. Jeffrey, and again to-day I am to 
do the same ; he is less clever and more agreeable than 
T expected, and must have a fund of good sense not to be 
utterly spoiled by the gross and ridiculous flattery that he 
meets with, He is a little nervous, and not fit to rule in 
a storm. His wife has been voted unfit for good society 
bere by many people; her fault seems to be a small 
nervous catch in her shoulder, and an utter absence of 
affected vulgarity. I found her plain, natural, and intent 
upon making herself agreeable to her guesta without 
formality or airs. I dined with Mr. Cranstoun, who still 
holds the highest place in my esteem, both from his 
manners and talents, which appear to me to be of the 
highest order, The rest of the wise ones are active sharp 
men, with ready quickness, but nothing of the sublime in 
them; Rutherford, I think, promises to be better than any 
of them, I like Lady Robert Kerr exceedingly for an 
action which I saw her perform, and which put me in 
aind of you strongly.” 
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“Sr, “London, June 17, 1821, 

“Having discovered that @ negro named John 
Jackson, formerly a soldier in my regiment, had been 
convicted of a rape and condemned to die, I felt anxious 
to make some inquiry on the subject, because the man 
had always borne an excellent character (see No.’ 1. 
enclosure), and I was under some surprise that he should 
have thus suddenly plunged at an advanced age into such 
depravity. 

“The course of my inquiries having led me to wait 
upon you, you will remember in our conversation on the 
subject that you dwelt much upon the strange uncouth 
gestures of the prisoner, which you thought at the time 
indicated a hardness and effrontery which you were sur- 
prised to find was not the case when you visited him in 
prison after trial; and you further said that you thought 
an unfavourable impression had been made on the jury by 
this manner of his, which upon your description I instantly 
recognised as natural to him, because, having been em- 
ployed as a player upon the cymbals, he, according to the 
custom of all regiments, had been taught to throw himeelf 
into a variety of uncouth and distorted attitudes, which, 
from long practice, had become habitual to him. 

“This explanation of one unfavourable appearance in 
the case will, I trust, be of service to him; and as, from 
his poverty which prevented him from employing counsel, 
and from the shortness of time which prevented his 
seeking the assistance of friends, he wag thrown bound 
hend and foot before the jury, it is not I trust too 
much to hope that the annexed affidavit (No. 3) will 
disposs my Lord Sidmouth, before whom I request you 
will have the goodness to lay these papers, to recommend 
the extension of his Majesty’s mercy to this unfortunate 
African, 
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“The mode in which I should like to press it upon his 
lordship’s sense of justice is this:—It would appear that, 
although the man injured himself by the manner of 
waking his defence, the judge charged the jury favourably 
for him. If then he had been able to procure counsel, 
and had called Patrick Robertson as a witness, could any 
jury have given a verdict against him? No prejudice 
would have been created by his uncouth manner, and his 
counsel with such a witness as Robertson must heave been 
successful, unless the jury disbelieved this last-named 
man, which appears to me very unlikely. 

“Tam, &, 
“W. Narrzr.” 


“Sin, “London, July 2, 1851. 
“When you undertook the charge of teaching my 
son I placed him under your control with pleasure, 
trusting to the commendation which I had heard of your 
skill, and confiding in your profession of kindness the 
more readily because your office of a Christian minister 
seemed to preclude the possibility of your giving way to 
the violence of passion, even if, as a man of honour end 
humanity, you could forget what was due to his helpless 
age and melancholy deprivation of hearing. That I have 
been cruelly deceived in my expectations is to your 
shame, and, I trust, is to your remorse; but under any 
circumstances, never shall you have anything more to do 
with him, You must be aware of the quarter from whence 
I derive my information, the correctness of which I cannot 
doubt. How does it describe you? striking a child of 
four years of age with such fury as to dash its head against 
the ground with a violence that left it doubtful if the 
skull was not fractured, beating it cruelly yourself, and 
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permitting your female servant to do the same. I myself 
saw the mark of your violence with an uneasiness that I 
could with difficulty conceal, although informed by you 
that it was the consequence of boisterous play. 

“T have but one observation to make upon all this :—It 
is my business to remove my child beyond the reach of 
your power; to reconcile such conduct with the feelings 
of a man and the character of a clergyman is your task. 
T cannot conceive a more difficult one, 


“W. Narier.” 


To his Wife. 
“ Paris, Sept. 26, 1621. 

“I have waited until after my interview with Soult 
to give you an account of it, Our journey was prosperous 
and pleasant in the extreme. I found your brother* 
looking very black, and he says very well; but he has 
the air of one rather disturbed in body and mind He 
is known as a Radical here; and what is to be done for 
him with that imputation without a change of ministry, I 
cannot tell. The Lady Harleys are here; they are in 
great beauty. I waited upon Soult yesterday at his 
country house. His abord was fierce and commanding. 
‘We talked a good deal, and parted apparently on very 
civil terms. He gave me the idea of a great general of 
antiquity as much as any man I ever met with, rongh in 
manner, bold, keen and simple at the same time, not 
quick, but the most determined grand face I almost ever 
saw; black, rather dirty, more from wearing coarse old 
clothes than actual dirt; he spoke with freedom and 
clearly, but not with the readiness of a man of the world. 
I preased him upon war and upon his own campaigns, 


* Henry Fox, aince minister at Washington and other courts, - 
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but he was dry in his answers; yet I contrived to get 
something out of him, and once or twice he spoke like a 
man of excellent heart in the midst of his sternness. He 
spoke of Sir Robert Wilson’s dismissal with indignation, 

ised him more than he deserved, and then by way of 
apology said, ‘I have seen him serve like a good soldier, 
and when one sees that it creates an interest for him, 
even though he was my enemy ; I can’t help feeling if, and 
being sorry for him.’ This came out in a natural feeling 
manner, aud did him great credit, His manner is like 
Lord Wellington’s, but less careless and more reflective. 
Bickersteth formed the same opinion of him asI did, and 
wwe came away much pleased.” 


To Captain Considine, 43rd Regiment, 

«Sin, Loudon, Dooember 17, 1821, 
“Tn reply to your application requesting « certificate 
of your having commanded the advance of the 43rd 
Regiment in the battle of Nivelle, fought on the 10th 
November, 1813, I have to state that, from the circum- 
stance of Captain Murchison having been mortally wounded. 
at the commencement of the action, you did command two 
companies on that day; and as it might appear to have 
been only a common advanced gnard, I shall state the 
facts at some length, feeling that your constant assiduous 
attention to your duties during the period of the Peninsular 
war, in which you were present in every action notwith- 
standing the frequency and severity of your wounds, calls 
for every exertion on my part to assist and forward any 

application you may be disposed to make for promotion. 
“The position of Petite la Rhune which was stormed 
by the 48rd on the 10th November, 1813, was a mountain 
with 2 crest of large granite rocks in the form of a hog’s 
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back; it had been fortified by the French with great care, 
six weeks having been devoted to it, and it was occupied 
in force and presented but one point by which it could be 
assailed, and there only by sections: this point was at the 
extreme end of the hog’s back, and the approach to it was 
covered by a marsh supposed to be impracticable; the 
regiment was consequently obliged to pass along the front 
of the works in order to penetrate between the assailable 
point and the marsh: this mancuvre, which would have 
been a very delicate one, was rendered comparatively easy 
and safe by the able and gallant manner in which your 
two companies contrived to pass the marsh, seize the 
lower end of the position, and keep down the enemy's fire 
during the advance of the main body. It would have 
been impossible for any officer less experienced in skir- 
taishing to have succeeded with such rapidity under such 
difficult circumstances, more especially as the command 
of the two companies devolved on you during the action ; 
and the severe wound which you received in the attack 
of the last fort occupied by the enemy gives you an 
additional claim to attention. 
«Tam, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
«'W. Navin.” 

In 1822 Colonel Napier undertook, at the instance of 
Jeffrey, to write an article for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
on the politics of Switzerland, to which the following 
letters refer :— 


Colonel Napier to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 
” Siz, " “London, September 19, 1822. 
“J have read with surprise the garbled portion which 
you have published of the article furnished to you upon 
the politics of Switzerland. 
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“That article was written at your own request, and at 
the moment of undertaking it I distinctly told you that 
unless I was permitted to treat the subject with freedom 
and impartiality according to my own views, I would not 
write at all, because I considered the principal publication 
to be reviewed as the work of a decided Austrian partisan, 
whose object was, not the freedom of Switzerland, but the 
slavery of Italy. I also requested to have as much time 
as could possibly be granted, being, as I then informed 
you, unwilling to put forth a critique upon a celebrated 
campaign without due care and consideration. You 
assented to my proposition, and you appointed the latter 
end of May as the utmost period of time to be allowed; 
that is to say, about 20 days, as it took above 10 days to 
collect the maps and books necessary to be referred to for 
the completion of the work. 

“The understanding between us was complete, yet at 
the end of more than three months you have, without 
any communication with me, published a garbled article 
which may suit your views, but which tofally differs in 
spirit from that which I sent to you. Under these 
circumstances I disclaim it, and I must desire that you 
‘will not authorise any person to attribute it to me. 

“TI am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“W., Naru.” 


Colonel Napier to Francis Jeffrey, Eg. 
“Sin, “London, October ®, 1822, 
“Your letter arrived in town at a time when I was 
absent, and, 2s it was not forwarded to me immediately, 
this must be my excuse for having delayed an instant 
acknowledgment of the candid and liberal manner in 
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which you have detailed the reasons which induced you to 
alter the article I sent you on Swiss politics; I now hasten 
to do so, but at the same time I must observe that it was 
the alteration (after the conversation I had with you) 
without any communication with me, that I complained 
of,—without the slightest idea of questioning your un- 
doubted right as editor to alter, amend, expunge, or reject 
altogether any paper which might be sent to you for 
publication in the Review. With respect to the proposal 
of putting a note in the next number relative to this 
affair, I have no wish that such s step should be taken; 
whatever measures you pursue must rest entirely with 
yourself; but I continue decided to disclaim the paper 
as it is published, nothing in Dr. Marcet’s conversation 
appearing to me of sufficient weight to alter that de- 
termination. 

“T cannot conclude this letter without again expressing 
the sense I have of the frank and satisfactory explanation 
you have given me, 

«TI am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“W. Narre.” 


The death of Napoleon at St. Helena became known 
in England towards the close of 1821. When Colonel 
Napier first heard of it he shut himself up in his study, 
and, on his wife going to him there some hours afterwards, 
she found him stretched upon his sofa in an agony of grief. 
His worship of Napoleon was extraordinary, and he almost 
felt the extinction of that wonderful mind as a darkening 
of the sun for a time. 

Early in the course of 1823 Colonel Napier was one 
day taking a walk with Lord Langdale in some fields, 
now built over and forming part of Belgravia; the 
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conversation turned on Southey’s late narrative of the 
war in Spain, and Lord Langdale was so much struck with 
Napier’s remarks on the events of the war and the 
characters of the principal actors, that he urged him to 
write a history of the war himself. The account he him- 
self gave of it to his daughter just a year before he died is 
as follows :— 

“Tt was all owing to Lord Langdale I ever wrote 
that History; he first kindled the fire within me. I was 
living in Sloane Street on half-pay, and for the time just 
living 9 very pleasant, desultory life, enjoying my home 
and friends in London, dining out, going to the exhi- 
pitions, and talking to the officers I had known in the 
Peninsula, and consorting with Chantrey and Jones, and 
so forth, and painting a great deal. I had never written 
anything except that Review, when, soon after it appeared, 
I was walking one day with Bickersteth, and he asked me 
what I was thinking of doing. I thought he meant where 
IT was going to dine that day; but he said No! what was 
I thinking of turning to as an occupation? and then he 
went on to urge me to undertake some literary work, 
telling me I had powers of writing yet undeveloped; that 
the Review proved it to him; that I must not waste 
my life in mere pleasantness; and he urged me so seri- 
ously and go strongly, suggesting the late war as my 
province, that it began to make me think whether I would 
not try; and what he said about not wasting my powers 
made a great impression on me.” 

On his return to the house from this walk which 
determined his future life, he told his wife what had 
passed and of his doubts as to his being equal to such an 
undertaking. She encouraged him strongly, and the idea, 
having once entered his mind, remained and grew there, 
He talked much of it and lay awake at nights thinking 
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of it; and after a few days made up his mind to attempt 
the task, and immediately set to work to collect the 
toaterials, Those of his acquaintances who did not know 
him intimately were surprised, and looked on it as a piece 
of presumption in so young a man to think he could write 
such a history. 

In truth his prospects were not very encouraging ; 
he had many military friends, but he possessod no literary 
position, nor wes his rank sufficiently high to give autho- 
rity to his opinions. He found at the outset too that 
the two most formidable rivals who could have appeared 
were already in the field against him, viz, the Duke 
of Wellington, and his Quartermaster-General Sir George 
Murray. 

His first step was to call upon the Duke of Wellington 
te announce the design he had formed, and to ask for 
his Grace's papers. The Duke's answer in substance was, 
that he had arranged all his own papers with a view to 
publication himself—that he hed not decided in what form 
they should be given to the world, nor when; probably 
not during his lifetime; but he thought his plan would 
be to “write a plain didactic history,” to be published 
after his death—that he was resolyed never to publish 
anything unless he could tell the whole trath, but at that 
time he could not tell the whole truth without wounding 
the feelings of many worthy men and without doing 
mischief: adding, in a laughing way, “I should do as 
much mischief as Bonaparte.” Then expatiating on the 
subject, he related to Colonel Napier many anecdotes 
illustrative of this observation, showing errors committed 
by generals and others acting. with him or under him, 
especially at Waterloo—errors so materially affecting his 
operations, that he could not do justice to himself if he 
suppressed them, and yet by giving them publicity he 
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would ungraciously affect the fame of many worthy men 
whose only fault was dulness. 

For these reasons he would not, he said, give Colonel 
Napier his own private papers, but he gave into his 
possession very important official documents, and gave 
him authority to get from the quartermaster-generel 
all the Duke’s “Orders of Movements.” Among other 
documents thus acquired was King Joseph's portfolio, 
taken at Vittoria, and containing his correspondence 
with the Emperor, with the French minister of war, and 
with the marshals and generals who at different periods 
were employed in the Peninsula. 

But although the Duke would not give his private 
papers, he said he would then and always answer any 
questions 8 to facts which Napier in the course of his 
work might wish to put. “And,” says Colonel Napier, 
writing after the conclusion of the History, “he has 
fulfilled that promise rigidly, for I did then put many 
questions to him verbally, and took notes of his answers ; 
and many of the facts in my History which have been 
most cavilled at and denied by my critics have been 
related by me solely on his authority. Moreover I have 
since at various times sent to the Duke a number of 
questions in writing, and always they have been fully 
and carefully answered without delay, though often put 
when his mind must have been harassed and his attention 
deeply occupied by momentous affairs.” 

He next called upon Sir George Murray to get the 
“Orders of Movements,” and to ask for the maps and 
plans illustrative of the operations in the Peninsula which 
were in his possession. . This request Murray refused, 
stating distinctly as the of refusal, that he reserved 
them for that History of the war which he was himself 
about to undertake. For this refusal Sir George Murray 
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was unjustly blamed. From his position at the time, as 
well as from that which he had held in the Peninsular 
army, and being moreover a man of considerable ability, 
he may well be pardoned for having considered that 
he would be more likely to do justice to the subject 
than a regimental major and brevet lieutenant-colonel, 
however distinguished. The plans were public property 
certainly, but they had been executed through Murray's 
agency by an officer of his own department, and were 
intrusted to his keeping for the public benefit. And so 
on fair public grounds he was justified in keeping them 
for the use of that History which ninety-nine men out of 
e hundred would have pronounced likely to be the more 
worthy record of English glory. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that after the publication 
of the first and second volumes of Napier's History Sir 
George Murray renounced all idea of undertaking the 
work; avd nothing more was heard of any intention 
on the part of the Duke of publishing or preparing for 
publication memoirs of the Peninsular war. 

“What then was the cause,” writes General Shaw 
Kennedy to the author after Sir William Napier’s death, 
“of Wellington and Murray giving up an intention 
which each had fully formed, they being the very men 
who in the opinion of the whole army were the fit 
men to write the History of the war? The answer is 
clear end undeniable—they found that the ground was 
preoccupied, that the History had already been written 
with a trothfulness unknown to any previous history 
contemporaneous with the events described—in fact, with 
perfect truthfulness; and that besides this there was 
a soul given to it, and that it was animated by a genius 
of so surpassing a character as would have made any 
other History appear to be dull and insipid.” 
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Colonel Napier now commenced the work of collecting 
materials from all quarters. He made another visit 
to Paris; on his return to England he took up his 
residence for some weeks in a farm-house at Strathfield- 
soye for the purpose of consulting the Duke of Welling- 
ton. From time to time also during the progress of the 
work he used to send to Lord Fitzroy Somerset questions 
on doubtful points, the Duke's replies to which were set 
down by his own hand in the margin. In the appendix 
will be found some of these documents, as well as notes 
of conversations with the Duke, which materials, as being 
the very core of history, will interest many, 

From amongst these the following, from a letter to 
Lord Fitzroy, is extracted :— 

“I find that the siege of St. Sebastian was not carried 
on at all in accord with Lord Wellington’s instructions, 
and that the deviations from them were injurious to the 
success of the operation, which I am sorry for, as I am 
quite tired of pointing out mistakes, but justice must 
be done and the saddle put on the right horse, or rather 
horses, though some of the defaulters are scarcely entitled 
to be likened to that particular quadruped.” 

And the following anecdote of the Duke’s penetration 
and sagacity is interesting. 

At the battle of Sauroren, Wellington was anxious 
to let both armies see him, and they did. The armies 
were separated by a narrow valley not more than 200 
yards wide. A double spy, called De la Rosa, whose real 
name was D’Olier, he being no Spaniard but a French- 
man, asked the Duke if he would like to see Soult.— 
“ Yes." There he is, two hundred yards off.” Welling. 
ton looked and saw Soult writing orders and giving them 
to an aide-de-camp, and the distance was so short that 
he distinguished his features sufficiently to recognise 
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him afterwards at any time. When De la Rose left 
his side, Wellington, who more than suspected his good 
faith, said to one of his staff “Watch where that man 
goes to.” He went towards the weakest point of the 
position, and Wellington said “Soult will attack there.” 
And he did attack there, but the English general had 
prepared accordingly. 
To his Wife. 
Petit Hétel do Montmorency, Bue St. Mare, Paris, 
"Feb. 21, 1828, 

“T arrived here on Friday night after a pleasanter 
although more expensive journey than I expected. We 
found Mr. Tisdal going to Paris, and he proposed to us to 
join him in a hired carriage and to post it; we agreed, 
and, after an orageuse journey, nous voici, Tisdal attacked 
me about the game-laws; I attacked Young about politics; 
Young attacked Tisdal about everything. Sometimes I 
quarrelled with Young, sometimes with Tisdal, sometimes 
with both, and upon no one subject did we agree until 
we separated, when we agreed that the journey had been 
pleasant, which was strange but true; as the great object 
js to kill time, and quarreling is gs good as anything and 
very wholesome. The confusion in Agramant’s camp was 
nothing to our journey. I found your brother in bed at 
two o'clock. I have only seen Lady Oxford yet, and have 
given no letters. Paris is detestable, wet, luxurious, filthy ; 
the women ugly to the lest degree; the men as usual 
full of politics of all kinds; war with Spain certain and 
much disliked by the nation, and the fear of one with 
England hes already given a severe shock to commerce, 
All colonial produce has risen one half, and at Marseilles 
they could not muster a bal masqué, the prospect was 80 
gloomy, ‘ ef nos jeunes gens’ were too sentimental to dance 
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“et montrer de la joie dans un temps si grave’ Queer devils! 
The Louvre is still superb: there are five or six paintings 
there that I study and gloat upon until Iam ready to lie 
down and groan over my own want of power either to 
paint or buy them, or the like of them, which however are 
not in the world ; there are two Correggios, and one Titian, 
and two Rembrandts, and a Raphael, and a Paul Veronese; 
and then I shut my eyes and they swim before me in a 
vision, and I would paint them, and I open my eyes and 
the illusion vanishes, leaving me mournful. 4 propos, I 
think of Bessie and Johnny always, they rank with the 
Correggios. I saw at Lady Oxford’s three children of 
Sir H. Mildmay’a, and the youngest beata even Johnny 
in beauty. I don’t think his face is quite as fine a cha- 
racter, and he is brown, but his dress suits in colour and 
is very picturesque; and a beauty of expression that. ia 
pecaliar renders him a very dangerous rival. He is a year 
younger.” 


* Paris, Feb, 24, 1823, 
“T have paid all my visits except Madame Ney and 
Count Daru. Jomini I saw for half an hour only ; he 
was going out of town for a week. To-morrow I hope to 
see more of him. He resembles Tom Paine so much, that 
the portrait in the latter's works might pass for his; but 
Jomini’s features are more delicate, and his skull is 
rounder, his eyes not so piercing, but his mouth precisely 
the same with that remarkably cunning look of knowledge 
80 conspicuous in Tom Paine. He received me very graci- 
ously, talked a great deal, and gave me hopes of getting 
8 great deal from him. He also put into my hands a 
printed defence of himself which is very curious, and I 
think very strong. 
“ Madame D'Esmenard and her danghters are very kind 
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and very pleasant. Lady Oxford took me to Soult’s, whose 
pictures I saw, whose face I studied, and who received me 
yery unusually well; his manner to most people being 
upon the borders of rudeness, if you can use the term to 
a man who has simplicity and grandeur combined in an 
extraordinary degree. I mean grandeur of mind; his 
neglect arises from his being above the forms of life, and 
probably from his contempt of his countrymen’s obsequious 
and base conduct: to everything possessed of power. Lady 
Oxford, ag usual, imprudently asked him what he believed 
would be the result of the invasion of Spain; he laughed 
and said, ‘I am like St.Thomas, I believe nothing.’ 
There was a picture of St. Thomas in the room. A 
propos, he has four pictures by Murillo that are exquisite ; 
indeed it is impossible to describe them better than to say 
they are in the same taste and better painted than the 
Christ at Oxford, which I now feel must be his painting, 
Lady Oxford has asked me to give Lady Charlotte away ; 
it was too flattering to refuse. She promises to get me 
all information upon the History, end I am in some hopes 
of being able to obtain something from Soult himself, who 
has invited me to go again next Friday, The Ultras are 
med with power and plans of conquest; they talk openly 
of England being culbuté and reduced to her proper situa- 
tion of a second-rate power; and on the other side, the 
enemies of existing order speak out with s0 much boldness 
of certain events, that I think they feel sure of a change 
being at hand, Your brother is changing his politics; we 
are great friends at present. In one thing he is as usual ; 
he keeps a cabriolet at ten francs a day, and he gets up at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. I saw Marshal Suchet; he 
looks quick and clever; but I felt my head, and thought 
I might perhaps beat you myself.” 


‘YOL, t Mu 
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“ Paris, March 2nd, 1823. 


“J have seen Madame Ney who is a very ladylike 
agreeable woman, rather handsome; she asked me to her 
house where I was introduced to her sons. The eldest ia 
stern-looking and has talent, but repulsive look, and at 
present seems occupied in singing Italian music in which 
he excels, They say he is very fiery, which I can believe. 
The second is a tall every-day youth with a handsome 
face. The youngest that I saw (there are four) has an air 
of great character, but he is only twelve years old or there- 
abouts. I met at her house many generals, who all re- 
membered Charles, and apparently with interest. Their 
names were Dalton, D’Albiac, and another, a very tall 
man whose name I forget. I have found out my old 
friend Brossard who was our parlementaire in Portugal, 
and he has grown young and handsome; and being chief’ 
of the Keole Politechnique, he has secess to the Dépét de 
la Guerre, and has promised me all sorts of assistance 
and even some curious papers. He is my mainstay, as 
Jomini has not got much, or at least won't give it to me, 
Daru I met at Soult’s; he remembered you and asked 
after you; says Octavie is flourishing, and said he thanked 
me for the book long ago. I suppose his letter was lost. 
He told me he had a petit paquet to send to my lodging, 
which I conclude is his History of Venice, Yesterday 
I dined with Vernet who is more amusing then ever. 
Madame just the same as usual, only more French if 
possible; she sent her scuventre to you and a measage to 
Pamela to say she would be too happy to see her in 
Paris.” &c. &c. 

“Paris, March 6th, 1828, 

“T have been with Jomini, who told me a great deal 
of interesting matter relative to everything but Spain; 
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and I despair of success, although I have plenty of pro- 
mises. I told him I was the author of the last review; 
upon which he laughed and said that he had just been with 
& monsieur, who was consulting him upon the best means of 
preparing a grande réfutation of it. I talked a good deal 
with him, and he was clearly upon my side in everything 
but what regarded Italy’s being free, which I guessed was 
because of the fear of the Emperor,* which is truly very 
strongly impressed upon the countenance and language of 
every man who hes the misfortune to be under his control. 
My doctrine respecting the neutrality of Switzerland being 
incomplete while the Austrians are able to penetrate, and 
the necessity of a more vigorous confederation, he says, 
is what he has a thousand times endeavoured to impress 
upon them himself, but in vain; but the funny part is 
that it was Mr. Pictet himself who wrote the book, and 
who also wrote that silly review upon it. My health is very 
bad, my spirits worse, and my expenses very great; books 
crowd upon me ; I purchase all useful and eyen necessary, 
and as cheap as dirt separately, but very dear altogether. 
I have been assailed by half a dozen authors, offering me 
presents of their works, and praying thet I would write 
“un petit mot” for them in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 


“Paris, 12th Maroh, 1893. 
“ Bunbury’s offer is delightful ; ¢ and I will not lose the 
pleasure of being three months with you in the country 
and in a honse without noise, for any other pleasure or 
advantage; we will, I hope, ‘disport ourselves very plea- 
santlie’ together; it will be good for our health and the 
children’s also. What nice little twinkling thing Louy 
is with her songs! My information crowds thick upon me, 
of Bussia. Jomini was in his servi. 
‘Suffolk. 


t Of Ra hinge ef Biidenball 
™ a 
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and if peace continues I hope to be able in time to make 
out @ history worth reading. Politics I don’t write to you 
about, because, being in the ambassador's bag, I do not 
think it fair, and otherwise it is dangerous; plots are 
however thickening here, and I do expect some explosion 
at last. Of one thing I am certain, that there are 
not more than two parties in France, wiz. the Bourbons’ 
and Napoleon's party. The first are in power, the last are 
the strongest, and the Liberals are about the strength, 
reputation, and honesty of Lord Grey's party in England— 
that is—nothing at all Still they are good tools to work 
with; and thus they have an apparent importance, which 
is however only apparent, not real. I feel very anxious 
to be at Mildenhall with you; we will paint and walk, 
and read and write history.” 


“16th March, 1923, 

"I am glad you have seen Grant. I have no 
particular questions to ask him; but any papers, or in- 
formation verbally, or references to men or papers for 
information, will be useful, particularly relative to tho 
French position, numbers, and movements at any time 
during the war, Write to me in the ambassador's bag 
under cover to Harry. I understand every letter is 
opened now and read, and mine, from my intercourse with 
Lady Oxford, probably more than others. Spies abound, 
and I am told J am watched by them; but es I am very 
innocent I do not fear them; neither do I quite believe 
it, es I observe that people seem fond of thinking that 
they are of consequence enough to be watched. Sir Niel 
Campbell has been uncommonly kind and goodnatured to 
me. That cursed war of Mr. Pitt's, and the pains the 
papers took to brutalise the minds of the English people, 
gave such a turn to the mind of many a good man, that I 
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hated them when they deserved to be admired from their 
intrinsic good qualities, Campbell is one of them; he 
has since the peace lost all his ultra prejudices, and shines 
forth now, like Bunbury, full of kindness and benevolence 
and gentleness to everybody within his reach. To do him 
justice he was at the worst of times a man of strict 
honour, though a prejudiced and an intemperate man in 
support of those prejudices; but now he is extremely 
amiable, and generous to a degree very unusual to find in 
a man of his age and experience of the world. 

“The Duke of Angouléme set off this morning for the 
army; and there is a report that the tricolor has been 
hoisted in the south by a Colonel Fabvier, a very clever 
man whom I have seen; they say he is at the head of a 
band of refugees from France; at all events he is on the 
Spanish frontier, if he has not yet entered France. I was 
engaged, the day that Manuel was expelled the Chambers, 
in a fine row in the Place Louis Quinze. I was riding 
with Lady Frances Harley, and as we came home she 
proposed to go and see what a French mob were worth 
in such a cause. This of course I acceded to. The 
assembly would have cut a poor figure in London, being 
about as numerous and as wicked as Punch’s auditors 
when he is in luck; all well-dressed people, however, for, 
as I said before, none of the real strength of France—that 
is to say, the peasants and workmen—take the slightest 
interest in the party calling themselves Liberal, always 
observing that they betrayed Bonaparte in 1815. How- 
ever, when Manuel came forth the mob shouted, and my 
horse plunged violently; a ort of hat-on-one-side bully, 
so common in Paris, struck him on the head with a stick. 
Thinking it might be done from fear of the horse, I spoke 
calmly to him, upon which he flourished his stick and 
called ont in English, ‘Damn you, Mr. Beefetik, and 
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damn all the English’ I desired Lady Fanny to ride 
away, and keeping up the conversation with my friend 
until I had fixed him, I suddenly rode upon him and with 
a jockey whip cut him across the face so sharply as to 
make the blood spring out; he roared, and the mob fell 
upon me, cling out ‘A la lanterne, & bas [Anglais 
beefetik.’ My horse however soon cleared the crowd, and 
I found Lady Frances in the middle of them addressing 
them in my favour. We afterwards rode slowly away 
pursued by the beasts, who were very noisy but offered 
no more violence. She thought they would take me to 
the police, but had determined to go there with me. I 
never saw 80 brave and generous a girl in my life except 
one, and you know who that is, though I think you would 
be more nervous. For your comfort I can tell you that 
she was considerably frightened, though she conquered it, 
for which I admire her the more. What good-natured 
creatures they all are! At this moment they are copying 
for me all the different cramped French handg that my 
papers are written in. You will laugh at my despotism 
extending to them, but you must feel that it is very kind 
of them,” 
“Paris, 20th March, 

“T send you by this day’s post a packet of nine pieces 
for my History ; more will arrive in time ; one of them is 
a list of the things I am to dofor my friend in return; 
his name is Koch. Read the paper, and if Grant or 
Bunbury or anybody can give you information about the 
contents, collect it for me.” 


“Paris, 24th March, 1828. 
*T send you more historical pieces which you will 
pat with the rest. I have had an offer so pleasant to 
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me that you will, I hope, receive my refusal as a handsome 
homage to you. Captain Bacon and Lady Charlotte are 
going a cruise in his schooner to the Mediterranean, and 
mean to wait upon Lady Hester Stanhope, visiting Egypt 
and agreeable countries en route, 

“The only news that seems to be certain here is that 
the French army are in a very bad state, and unfit to 
make a campaign, from the total neglect, or rather the 
embezzlement, that has been going on of the stores, the 
contracts having been given for political services without 
any expectation, of their being fulfilled. Marshal Victor, 
the minister of war, bas been turned out for peculation, 
and then he was appointed major-general to the army 
which he has juat rendered inefficient by his rascality. 
This is rather an ingenious revenge, and looks as if they 
did not much expect to enter into @ serious war.” 


“ Paris, 27th Marob, 1828, 

“Harry Fox wants so much to see the picture of 
Johnny, that I propose you should put it up carefully and 
enclose it to him through Mr. Rolleston. He will get it 
copied by Lady de Roos, end return it. Kiss the little 
fellow for me. [ am in doubt if I shall be home this 
three weeks, as the Dépét de la Guerre is open to me; and 
Iam just come from five hours’ work copying the moat 
valuable materials; and these are so many that I trust to 
get a good collection, and perhaps I may never have such 
an opportunity again. A conspiracy has just been dis- 
covered in the French army to place young Nap. upon 
the throne. This will do something at last, I believe; 
and I expect, to see another revolution while I am here. 
Charles Napier’s boy has got the scarlet fever, and J 
cannot worry him, poor fellow! I dined with him and 
saw his little girl who broke her arm; she is a little 
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black-eyed child, as like him as possible. I have just 
heard from good authority that Lady Oxford is not sus- 
pected of being engaged in the conspiracy by the ministers, 
which I am glad of. Paris is a delightful place for rogues, 
conspirators, gamblers, intriguers, painters, sculptors, char- 
Jatans, gourmands, drinkers, and speculators, but the 
devil for honest men and women” . . . . . 


* Strathfieldeaye, February, 1824, 

“Tt is my intention to stop until Charles comes back, 
because I have got into so regular a way of doing my 
papers that I should very likely lose if I was interrupted ; 
and also because I am copying the pictures very hard, 
and I trust successfully; the famous Water-seller [ have 
promised to the Duchess. She was so kind, and never asked 
for one, but 80 evidently wished to have it that I could not 
refuse her; when I said soshe was quite moved. The Pope 
of Velasquez, if I succeed as well as the commencement 
promises, will be by far the best thing I ever did; and, as 
he is ugly and wicked-looking, nobody ever asks for him, 
T have done—that is, arranged, read, and marked in an 
index—i90 papers, many very long, and some in French 
and Portuguese; this has, been hard work. I sat up 
sixteen hours without a check once; but having broken 
the neck it is easy to me to kill them now. As to your 
letter about Barton, it will break my heart to lose my 
little Bessie, but I am willing to sacrifice my own feelings 
about her if it is for her advantage. 

“T am anxious at what you tell me of Fanny; it is 
debility ; don’t teach her, and feed her well; we must get 
her into the country; if I cannot get a house I must send 
her under somebody's care. Remember me kindly to 
Brown, and wish him joy of his appointment to the Rifle 
Brigade. Ask him what the numbers of the battalions of 
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detachments were when first formed. I will give Henry 
some papers in time, but I must first arrange them to 
know what I have got; and much obliged to him also. 
Terrible labour this arrangement, as you will say when you 
see my lista, 

“T fear you will not get the pope's head after all, as 
the Duchess told me that the Duke liked it so much, and 
repeated his admiration of it so often, that I could do no 
less than offer it to him; and she seemed to think he 
would be pleased ; this remains to be proved. 

“T am in torture, and have been so without cessation 
ever since I wrote to you. I think I am all gout; if it 
was not for the very great kindness and good nature of 
Lord Douro, I do not know what I should do. 

“I am copying the pictures successfully; one, a head 
of Velasquez himself, I have in despite of all opposition 
reserved for you, refusing the repeated solicitation of the 
Duchess, and withstanding Pamela’s half coaxing, half 
stealing manner. The Duke has been here these two 
days; and I got a long description of Talavera out of him, 
and would have had more but for interruptions. 

“T like the sons of the Duke much. Lord Charles I 
delight in; he is such a fine, laughing, playful, spirited 
boy, without the least pride or impertinence ebout him, 
Lord Douro is more grave, very amiable and gentleman- 
like, yery much resembling the Duke without his devil.” 


“ Strathfleldssye, 1824. (Wo further date.) 


“I was getting better but I em falling back again, 
owing to four successive nights of Strathfieldsaye, which 
however have repaid me if I am sick for six months, First, 
Lord Francis Leveson and his wife were there. She put 
me in mind, by her manner and a certain simple original 
look, of Fanny, and so I like her. The Duke appealed to 

ud 
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me more than once at dinner to know if he was right about 
some events in the war. The instantaneous effect upon the 
whole company will make you langh—silly people! I mus- 
tered up nerve to ask the Duke about Sir John Moore, and 
he criticised his whole campaign. Beyond all question the 
Duke is 2 noble high-minded man, and I never will believe 
a story to his prejudice again; he said that Moore could 
not fight a battle, and that it was absurd to expect it; that 
the only fault he committed was when he marched to 
Sahagun, not having considered it a movement of retreat 
end prepared everything with that view. (This I know 
Sir John did, and told him so.) ‘But,’ sys the Duke, 
‘this opinion that I give you is an opinion of a man who 
hhas had great experience in war, and great experience in the 
particular war necessary for that country where Sir John 
was for the first time, and moreover it is an opinion aprée 
coup.’ ‘Wus not that very noble in him and very pleasant 
to hear, as I heve not a single point of my own History 
which I do not find confirmed by his opinion? He has 
given me a long paper of conversation besides, and I shall 
make my way well and fast, I hope. Blanco* I have 
painted twice.” 
“ Strathfleldenye, 1824, 


“The History has been cut up badly by twelve days 
of painting Blanco, and I was so intent and troubled about 
him that I did nothing; and worse than that, I shall be 
unsettled in my mind until he is revised by Jones+ and 
framed. However, he is a chef d’auvre in despite of his 
blue delicate white, which has been the devil to paint like, 
and give effect also. He has quite killed the portrait’ of 
Meere in my opinion, and he is, by the testimony of all the 
adepis, and Charles’s servant also, as like as one cat to 

* His hone. + G. Jones, RAL 
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another, and I know he is well painted. I am glad your 
brother has got something good, but I suppose he would 
have been continued by Lord Granville if he had not got 
Turin, as he is looked upon, J find, as a very able man of 
business in his line.” 


To the Duchess of Wellington. 
1824, 

“Lady Campbell informed me last night that you 
considered my note a rude one, As I wrote it in a hurry, 
and as it has appeared so to you, I must suppose that it is 
80, and I hasten to apologize for it; certainly I did never 
intend to have written’ or said anything bordering even 
upon rudeness; and as I am on the subject I will frankly 
tell you what was passing in my mind at the time, and 
leave you to judge whether I might not have easily fallen 
into error on that head, when I only wished to inform 
you that I felt what you meant, and was ready to abide 
by it. 

“Tt was impossible for me not to have perceived the 
extreme change of your manner towards me lately. I 
certainly did not intend to force myself on your attention, 
but I did not withdraw entirely, as I thought that very 
probably it was a passing cloud which it was wiser and 
more civil not to take notice of further. But when I was 
told by —— that you had expressed yourself in very 
stroug terms relative to me, and declared that you would 
never ask me inside your house again, I could only 
suppose that an invitation sent half an hour before dinner, 
with the Duke’s name especially marked in it, was meant 
by you as an intimation that the invitation came from him 
and not from you, and in my answer I really meant to 
convey to you that I accepted it as such. 

. “I did accept it as such because the expression of 
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eommonplace opinions in polities was not a just cause for 
you to take offence, and I did not conceive that it could 
Tast long upon that point; however, you are the beat 
judge of your own feelings. If it should continue, however 
unjust I may think you, my own part is very clear to me; 
and certainly rudeness or even anger would hardly enter 
into my mind, much less I trust be deliberately displayed. 
towards a person from whom I have received a great deal 
of kindness, although mixed with some injustice; and 
least of all to the sister of Sir Edward Pakenham, for 
whom I had as much esteem and veneration as one man 
can have for another. 
“I am very sincerely yours, 
« W. Napier.” 


% Marehal Soult, 


“Monsrzur La Martcnat, (No date, probably 1824.) 
“Avant de vous parler de ce qui m’engage & vous 
écrire, il est peut-étre nécessaire de vous rappeler l'honneur 
que j‘eus de vous étre présenté et de vous voir plusieurs 
fois chez vous 4 Paris, et de vous remercier des bontés que 
vous montrates & mon frére le Colonel Charles Napier 
Torequ’il était votre prisonnier & Corunna en 1809. Je 
m’occupe dans ce moment & recueillir les matériaux néces- 
saires & I'histoire des campagnes des armées Frangaises et 
Anglaises en Espagne, que je compte écrire; jen ai déja 
obtenu un grand nombre d’une grande valeur: parmi les 
papiers Francais je possdde le portefeuille du Roi Joseph, 
pris & Vittoria. Dans co portefeuille j'ai trouvé de vos 
lettres; elles ne sont pas aussi nombrenses que je pourrais 
les désirer; elles viennent de yous, Monsieur, ot jen 
connais Vimportance. J’y ai trouvé aussi plusieurs lettres 
du Roi Joseph % ’Empereur Napoléon; elles ne yous 
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font pas avorables; j'y remarque des injures les plus 
outrageantes contre vous pendant le temps que yous 
commandiez en Andalousie. Je puis contredire plusieurs 
de ces accusations par ma propre expérience, ce qui me 
porte & douter de celles dont je ne possbde pas la réfute- 
tion, En fidéle historien je ne puis supprimer des faits 
importants—vous ayant des obligations personnelles, il me 
serait trea pénible de publier ces lettres—~jai done cru 
que la maniére la plus franche serait de yous tout dire, 
et de yous demander si vous voudriez bien me procurer les 
pidces nécessaires & la réfutation de ces aspersions injuri- 
euses, Je ne m’étendrai pas davantage pour le moment sur 
les points en question; probablement vous les devinerez ; 
ils portent principalement sur votre gouvernement en 
Andalousie en 1812, et sur la pourauite de notre armée et 
le passage du Tormes vers la fin de cette année. Si votre 
Excellence trouvait bon de me donner quelques renseigne- 
ments sur cette époque, qui pourraient me rendre capable 
de mieux apprécier et écrire les opérations de cette 
campagne, il est superflu d’ajouter combien jen serais re- 
connaissant. 

“J’oserais aussi yous prier de me donner quelques 
Jumiéres sur la poursuite de Sir John Moore, lorsqu’il fai- 
sait sa retraite sur Corunna, car je désire particulitrement 
rendre justice, par une relation sincére et vraie, & la mé- 
moire d’un brave officier dont la réputation a souffert par 
les malignes et fausses attaques des détracteurs dans sa 
propre patrie; et j'éprouve d’autant plus de hardiesse en 
yous faisant cette demande, vous connaissant, Monsieur le 
Maréchal, pour ennemi généreux, 

“Mon beau-frére Mr. Fox vous fers parvenir cette 
lettre; il est attaché & l’ambassade ; et toute réponse dont 
‘yous youdriez bien m’honorer, si vous aurez Ja bonté de la 
Ini donner, me serait envoyée en sireté, 
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“Jai Vhonneur d’étre, avec les sentiments du plus pro« 
fond respect, et avec les assurances de la plus haute con- 
sidération que vous m’inspirerez toujours, &c. &e. 

“W. Napizr.” 


To this letter Soult responded with the most generous 
cordiality, and sent all, and more than all, that was asked for, 
From first to last, and principally through the Mershal’s 
means, besides an immense mass of official correspondence 
upon most of the great operations in the Peninsula which 
wag sent to him direct by Soult’s orders, Colonel Napier 
had a direct correspondence with Marshal Jourdan ; he had 
personal acquaintance with, and received information from, 
officers high on the staff of Marshals Ney and Masséna ; 
he had copies of the official journals of military opera- 
tions kept by the chiefs of Marshal Victor's and General 
Dupont’s staffs. In Paris he obtained admission to the 
“ Bureau de Ja Guerre,” and worked there for many weeks. 
Here, among other important documents, he had access 
to the muster-rolis of the French army in the Peninsula, — 
that is to say, to the real correct muster-rolls which were 
drawn up by Marshal Berthier every fifteen days during 
the war, for the special information of the Emperor 
Napoleon : for there were other muster-rolls, systematic- 
ally fabricated to impose on the French people, and 
even on the armies; the distinction being that the true 
returns were bound in green, the spurious in yellow. 

The two following letters were written during the pro- 
gress of the first volume, 


% Marshal Soult. 


* MonsIEUR LE Manécuat, “Londres, 19 Mars, 1825. 
“J'ai gardé Je lit plusieurs jours par suite d'une 
maladie grave, et je dicte toujours de mon lit, ce qui vous fera 
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connaitre pourquoi je n'ai pas encore fait réponse & votre 
lettre si pleine de bonté, renfermant celle que jai fait 
passer 4 mon frére. I] ne vous a pas donné son adresse 
parcequ’il est actuellement dans Vile de Céphalonie, dont 
il est Gouverneur. Constamment employé depuis la 
guerre, il n’a jamais eu l'occasion de remercier yotre Ex- 
cellence en personne de toutes vos bontés envers lui, et il 
sera charmé d'apprendre que cette circonstance, si ficheuse 
pour lui, ne Jui a pas fait tort dans votre opinion. Le 
message flatteur que vous lui avez enyoyé dans la lettre 
que vous m’avez fait ’honneur de m’adresser, sera accepté 
de 8a part avec la plus grande avidité. 

«Je viens de recevoir aussi dans ce moment votre se- 
conde lettre, avec les renseignements relatifs & Dupont, 
Moncey, et Bessiéres, et je yous supplie, Monsieur le Maré- 
chal, d’agréer les expressions de ma vive reconnaissance. 

“La bonté de votre Excellence en voulant bien m’en- 
courager & vous demander sans crainte les renseignements 
dont j'ai besoin, m’a beaucoup soulagé sur ce point, car 
jétais rempli d'une véritable inquiétude de vous étre im- 
portun, et de me montrer trop empressé & saisir les occa- 
sions que m’offrait une bonté peu commune, entrainé 
comme je l’étais par le vif désir d’obtenir des informa- 
tions d’une telle source. 

“Les détails des opérations du Maréchal Moncey sont 
intéressants. Je trouve dans Jes instructions secrates de 
TEmpereur au Général Savary (dont je posstde le manu- 
acrit corrigé de la main de Napoléon) que les divisions de 
Caulaincourt, de Gobert, et de Frére, étaient tres harassées 
par des marches et des contremarches procédant des ordres 
qui leur yenaient de Madrid, et que Moncey fut aussi com- 
mandé daller une seconde fois 4 Valentia, Le tout est 
critiqué tres amérement par l’Empereur, et en cela il mo 
parait qu'il y a quelque obscurité, parceque, quoique l’Em- 
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pereur lui-méme ait donné des ordres aux divers géné- 
taux, le Général Savary parait avoir pris sur lui de donner 
aussi des ordres, et de faire méme des changementa assez 
importants. 

“Je trouve dans les instructions dont j'ai déja parlé les 
mots suivants: ‘C’était une autre erreur que de songer & 
faire aller le Maréchal Moncey & Valentia, pour ensuite le 
faire marcher en Murcie et sur Grénade. C’était vouloir 
fondre ces corps d’armée en détail et sans fruit.’ Je ne 
comprends pas trés exactement si Ia division de Frére 
était isolée, ou appartenait & l’armée d’observation des 
cétes d’océan, 

“ Je désire beaucoup avoir des renseignements sur les 
opérations du Maréchal Lefevre contre l’armée de Blake 
4 Durango, Espinosa, &c, &c., et si ce Maréchal est entré 
en opérations trop tét et contre les intentions de l'Em- 
pereur, et s'il a par ce moyen offert un contretemps aux 
progres de la campagne; aussi l’ordre des mouvements 
du Maréchal Lannes contre les armées de Castafios 
et de Palafox pendant la bataille de Todela et dans la 
poursuite, 

“J'ai Vhonneur, &c. 
“W. Narren.” 


To the same. 


“Monsreur LE Marfonan, (No date, probably 1827.) 
“Tt was with great pleasure I received your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 10th January ; it relieved‘me from the 
fear that I had taken too much advantage of your former 
kindness, and overstepped the bounds of decorum in my 
eagerness to obtain the valuable information with which 
your Excellency has hitherto favoured me. 
“My work is not yet in a state for publication, because 
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1 seek for the truth in all quarters, and my materials are 
often more complete in the later occurrences of the war 
than in the earlier transactions: what I have written is 
therefore in detached pieces, and must of course be care- 
fally revised after the connection has been made out. I 
have, however, completed the transactions of Spain and 
Portugal up to October, 1808, and I am on the point of 
finishing that which relates to the campaign of Sir John 
Moore, and the victories of your Excellency and the other 
Marshals commanding corps against the Spanish armies of 
Andalusia, Estremadura, Gellicia, &. &., in the month 
of November, 1808, 

«The march of your Excellency against Oporto will next 
oceupy me; and I am in hopes that I may be able to place 
the difficulties overcome by your firm and decided character 
in their true point of view. In Mr. Noble’s account of that 
campaign I can trace two hands—the one feeble, unjust, 
and inaccurate; the other masterly, concise, and vigorous ; 
but there are some parts which indicate rather than 
explain the conspiracy which evidently cramped your 
Excellency’a movements. I know, what perhaps your 
Excellency does not ;—that an English officer was disguised 
in your camp, and treated with some oflicers of your army 
relative to a defection. The Sieur Argenteau was the 
agent through whom the affair was conducted. I am per- 
haps now presuming too far in touching upon this matter, 
but I know enough to pique my curiosity without satisfy- 
ing my reason, and I trust your Excellency will excuse 
me. The peculiar manner in which your advanced guard 
was formed in your retrograde movement eppears to me 
to have had some relation to this affair; at all events, 
the commanding character displayed by your Excellency 
throughout this difficult campaign must strike the most 
superficial observer. I cannot understand why the division 
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of General Lapisse and the ist corps d’armée did not 
support your movements in the manner which the Emperor 
evidently intended they should have done, and which cir- 
cumstances so loudly called for. 

“The proposal which your Excellency has made to me 
on the part of le Général Comte Mathieu Dumas is a 
flattering proof of the interest you feel in the success of 
my work, I accept the offer with joy, well knowing that 
Monsieur Dumas is capable of giving my production a 
value which it would not otherwise have; and I trust that 
the veracity and good faith with which I shall write upon 
the campaigns of Spain will compensate for want of talent, 
and render my History worth the attention of the justly 
celebrated author of the ‘ Précis des Huénements Militaires.’ 
I shall also feel pleased—as it will be impossible for a 
soldier to avoid a certain enthusiasm for his companions in 
arms—that any undue bias may be corrected by the notes 
of an impartial and able historian such as Monsieur le 
Comte Dumas, 

“When any portion of my work is prepared for the press, 
I shall certainly give your Excellency notice, and arrange 
the mode of transmitting the sheets to Monsieur le Comte 
in the most convenient manner. 

“In the mean time I have to reiterate my acknowledg- 
ments of your continued goodness, and to subscribe 
myself, &. &e. 

W. Napizr.” 


Besides the materials supplied by Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Wellington, Colonel Napier collected en immense 
mass of documents in the shape of letters and journals from 
officers of all ranks in the service, conveying narratives 
of events which passed under their personal observation 
in different battles or combats. In many instances, as 
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was to be expected, the same event was related very dif- 
ferently by two different writers, and probably the most 
difficult as well as delicate task of the historian was to 
arrive at the real truth, and relate it without giving offence. 
It was however unavoidable that offence should be given 
in some cases, and the controversial correspondence thereby 
entailed, and in several instances the challenges incurred, 
were of themselves enough to furnish sufficient employ- 
ment to the historian. 

It is indeed doubtful if he could have borne up against 
the incessant labour, aggravating the attacks of painful 
illness which yearly became more frequent, but for the aid 
of his wife, the importance of which will be best described 
in his own words. 

“When the immense maas of King Joseph’s correspond- 
ence taken at Vittoria was first placed in my hands, I was 
dismayed at finding it to be a huge collection of letters, 
without order, and in three Janguages, one of which I 
did not understand; many also were in very crabbed 
and illegible characters, especially those of Joseph’s own 
writing, which is nearly as difficult to read as Napoleon's; 
the most important documents were in cipher, and there 
was no key! Despairing of any profitable examination of 
these valuable materials, the thought crossed me of giving 
up the work, when my wife undertook, first to arrange the 
letters by dates and subjects, next to make a table of 
reference, translating and epitomizing the contents of each ; 
and this, without neglecting for an instant the care and 
education of a very large family, she effected in such a 
simple and comprehensive manner, that it was easy to 
ascertain the contents of any letter, and lay hands on the 
original document in a few moments. She also andertook 
to ‘decipher the secret correspondence, and not only suc- 
ceeded, but formed a key to the whole, detecting even the 
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nulls and stops; and so accurately, that when in course of 
time the original key was placed in my hands there was 
nothing to learn. Having mentioned this to the Duke of 
Wellington, he seemed at first incredulous, observing I 
must mean that she had made out the contents of some 
letters; several persons had done this for him, he said, but 
none had ever made out the nulls or formed a key ; adding, 
‘I would have given twenty thousand pounds to any person 
who could have done that for me in the Peninsula.’ 

“Lady Napier’s mode of proceedings she thus de- 
seribed :-— 

“Many letters amongst Joseph Bonaparte’s correspond- 
ence were entirely in cipher; perhaps about one-half of 
the contents of some letters were in that form; others had 
only a few words occasionally in cipher. These few words 
proved in many cases to be cither the name of some par 
ticular general or corps d’armée, or the numbers of the 
particular army which was the subject of the letter. No 
key was at first sent. Lady Napier began her attempts to 
decipher by these occasional words, judging by analogy 
with respect to the remainder of the letters what they were 
likely to be, and guessing several monosyllables and short 
words which she found occurred very frequently, such as 
No, 13, which she imagined meant “de,” No. 514 “armée,” 
&e. &e. A little trouble and patience confirmed those 
guesses, and these first, discoveries were of great use in the 
prosecution of the task; No.13 not only meaning “de” 
as a single word, such as Duc de Dalmatie, corps d’ar- 
mée, &c., but representing de as the component syllable of 
longer words, such as indépendant, désordre, &c. 

«When a certain number of these discoveries had been 
meade, Lady Napier found a few letters in which the short 
sentences had already been deciphered, and the translation 
written over them; these confirmed her own previous 
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guesses, and some new syllables were added to her vocabu- 
lary. Thus she had discovered in a great measure a key 
to this mode of ciphering, and had made considerable 
progress in translating both the mixed and the entirely 
ciphered correspondence, when the key of the cipher was 
found and sent to General Napier. Afterwards the task 
was of course comparatively easy, though, from the 
multiplicity of numbers, and the minute, intricate, varied 
subdivision of words, it was still a work of time and 
patience. 

«Tn the course of the early attempts Lady Napier 
remarked several numbers often recurring which she be- 
lieved to be nulla, unmeaning, and at all events forming 
no part of any words or sentences, and as such she dis- 
carded them. On examining the original key, she found 
that most of these meant full stops, commas, marks of , 
interrogation, parentheses, &c.; and a few of them were 
intended to nullify the number that preceded them.’ 

“To this simple account of a task requiring wondrous 
subtilty, it is necessary to add that she made out all my 
rough, interlined, and illegible manuscripts, when I could 
scarcely do it myself, and wrote out the whole work fair 
for the printers, it may be said three times, so frequent 
were the changes made; but her statement conveys no 
just impression of the concentrated thought, the patient 
acuteness, the quiet perseverance and constancy required, 
and for many years exercised, unabated by severe suffering 
from illness and heavy grief. A strong heart, an unclouded 
brain, and invincible resolution, enabled her however not 
only to do this, but to make other exertions of different 
nature, requiring such an enduring fortitude, that the 
power exercised seemed even to those who bebeld it 
scarcely credible.” 

In Napier’s account of the capture of Badajoz he states 
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that the fort of San Christoval, to which the governor had 
retreated, surrendered the morning after the assault, “upon 
summons to Lord Fitzroy Somerset.” But before he could 
state this fact, that the fort surrendered to Lord Fitzroy, 
he was obliged carefully to wade through # controversy on 
the subject, for another officer claimed the credit of the 
surrender; just as at Ciudad Rodrigo Gurwood and 
Mackie both claimed, and each fully believed justly, to 
have captured the governor of that fortress, The following 
letter, which decided the question with the historian, is 
here published both on account of its intrinsic interest 
and for that which attaches to the late Lord Raglan :— 


Lord Fitzroy Somerset to Colonel Napier. 

« My pear Napier, “Dover, October, 1834, 

Tt is certainly true that Colonel ——- was present 
when the governor of Badajoz surrendered in front of San 
Christoval, and that be was senior to me in the rank we 
then respectively held; but in my opinion the circum- 
stance of his presence or his seniority does not affect the 
question at issue. 

“Tn order that you may clearly understand the matter, 
I will briefly relate what I did after I entered the town. 

“ Having heard while sitting with Barnard and the 
remains of the Light Division that Badajoz was in our pos- 
session, I immediately proceeded with Captain T. Stewart, 
tho assistant quartermaster-general of the division, towards 
the place, and, passing across the ditch and up the great 
breach, entered the town. I in the first instance directed 
my steps to the house which Lord Wellington had occupied 
as his head-quarters, conceiving it to be the residence of 
the governor. I was right in this conjecture, but I could 
hear no tidings of him there. He had gone out when the 
attack commenced and had not returned. I went from 
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thence to the castle, not without the apprehension that the 
governor and a portion of the garrison had escaped, for 
though, as I walked along, I fell in with detachments of 
prisoners, yet I did not see anything like the number I 
knew that the garrison consisted of. On my arrival in 
the castle which I entered by the gate opening on the 
town, I learnt to my astonishment that the troops which 
occupied it were not aware that we were in possession 
of the place. I hastened to make known the fact to 
Colonel Campbell of the 94th (now Major-General Sir 
James Campbell), the senior officer present, and then 
continued my researches, accompanied by Sir Alexander 
Dickson, who had been put into the castle on duty con- 
nected with the artillery. 

“TI am not certain when Captain Stewart left me to 
return to his division, but I think it was at the castle, 

“TI proceeded with Sir Alexander Dickson towards the 
bridge over the Guadiana, near which we found a consi- 
derable force, composed of the several regiments of the 
5th Division, Nobody had passed the bridge, or could 
say where the governor and his staff had taken refuge. 
‘Under these circumstances, I requested Major Loftus of 
the 38th to collect a few men, and come with mo across 
the bridge in order to summon the guard at the téte-de- 
pont, and eventually the fort of San Christoval. Some 
little delay occurred in forming this detachment and in 
finding a drummer, and in the interval Colonel _—- came 
up to me, and asked what I was doing or where I was 
going. I told him I was looking for the governor, of 
whom I could hear nothing, and that I was going across 
the bridge, and he said he would accompany me. 

“We went accordingly, Colonel ——, Sir Alexander 
Dickson, myself, Major Loftus, and his detachment of the 
38th, and the drummer (a little Portuguese boy). The 
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guard at the téte-de-pont immediately surrendered, and 
we continued our march towards San Christoval. On 
approaching the glacis we beat the Chamade, the French 
in the fort hoisting a white flag, and sending out a 
drummer on their part. In a short time the governor, 
General Philippon, and the lieutenant-governor, General 
Veillande, came out, and, on its being announced to them 
that the town was in our hands, they said they had no 
knowledge of the fact, and would not surrender until they 
should be acquainted with it; but they were willing to go 
to Lord Wellington’s camp to arrange the terms of capitu- 
lation. A warm discussion ensued, in which Colonel -—— 
and myself took part; he, if I recollect right, being dis- 
posed to agree to their proposition ; I, on the other hand, 
being violently opposed to it, and declaring that they 
should not stir from the fort otherwise than as prisoners. 
In the end they agreed to surrender; horses were brought 
out for them and for us, and we set out for the head- 
quarter camp; where, on arriving, I deposited the two 
generals, and then proceeded to the works to report to 
Lord Wellington, and Major Loftus took possession of the 
fort and ita garrison, which was considerable. 

“I cannot say precisely when Colonel —— announced 
to me that he, as senior officer, should take possession of 
the swords of the officers; but if I mistake not it was 
immediately before the governor and lieutenant-governor 
came out to the conference. I at once protested against 
his having the smallest claim to the swords, or any right 
to interfere in the operation, which I had undertaken as 
one of the staff of the commander of the forces, and I 
appealed to Sir Alexander Dickson, who coincided with 
me, Colonel ——, however, got possession of the swords, 
which he delivered to Lord Wellington. 

“From this narrative it would eppear that from_the 
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moment I entered the town I had but one object in view, 
and that I steadily pursued that object until I accomplished 
it. It will also be evident that Colonel —— joined me 
by mere accident, and that, whilst it was strictly in the 
line of my duty as aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington to 
make every exertion to ascertain what had become of the 
governor, Colonel —— was not in a position, as aide-de- 
camp to a general officer who had nothing to do with the 
siege, to interfere with me, or direct the employment of 
troops; and indeed I very much question whether, if he 
had ordered Major Loftus to move a detachment across 
the bridge, that officer would have obeyed him. 

“JT never mentioned the subject to Marshal Beresford, 
but as a proof that he viewed the question in the same 
light as I did, I beg to state that he sent Colonel Arbuthnot 
1o me the following day to say he was very sorry to find 
that his aide-de-camp, Colonel _—, had interfered with 
me, and that he entirely disapproved-of his conduct. 

“Sir Alexander Dickson happening to be at Dover, I 
have read this letter to him; and he is perfectly satisfied 
a8 to its accuracy es far as the events to which it relates 
came under his observation. You are at full liberty to 
communicate it to Colonel ——. 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“ Firzroy SOMERSET.” 


‘The following is from Colonel Hunt, already alluded to 
as having Jed the stormers of the light division at the 
assault of St. Sebastian :— 


Colonel Hunt to Colonel Napier. 
“My DEAR NariER, « July, 1889, 
Yesterday I had the pleasure to receive your letter; 
the pleasure however was mingled with sorrow at hearing 
VOL, L x 
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so bad an account of yourself. I would fain hope that 
when your ‘work’ is finished the worrying will cease and 
your health improve. That your intention was td write 
the truth I am certain; but where pretension abounds, 


truth will not satiafy. 
To your queries. 

“1, What brigade of the 
5th division first advanced ? 


2. When were the volun- 
teers let loose ? 


8. At what time did the 
great explosion happen ? 
was it before the volunteers 
advanced or after? or was 


Why then mind their cavilling? 


General Robinson's, I be- 
lieve. 

Soon after, on its being 
seen that the troops made 
no progress. 

The explosion happened 
some considerable time after 
the volunteers advanced and 
Snodgrass hed crossed the 


it at the time Snodgrass river. 
crossed the river, or after, 


“and how long after? * 


“To explain my answers more fully I will give youa 
brief extract from the notes I made a few days after the 
to me unfortunate event, for from being then disabled my 

Prospects were destroyed. 

“28th August, 18138.—Colborne being out of camp, 
received an order to furnish a certain number of volunteers 
for an enterprise of moment. At Mein’s desire, put down 
his name; but being told that a field-officer, much his 
(and your) senior, had volunteered, and he being disliked, 
put my own name in place of Mein’s. (I do not forget 
my dear Napier that you were at the time displeased 
with me for interfering with you, but it was to prevent 
the Major alluded to from having the command that I 
offered; and having once come forward I could not with- 
draw with honour.) 
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« August 30th.—Resched St. Sebastian. Having pre 
ceded my party, I thought I observed that the troops 
engaged in the siege were dispirited from their former 
failure; accordingly halted my people a few miles distant 
and bivouacked. At about midnight received orders to 
move my people into the trenches. 

“ August 3lst—At 7 a.m. was ordered to attend at 
head-quarters for my instructions; found on arrival Sir 
James Leith and beads of corps, &c., of the 5th Division 
assembled. Sir James observed that they were at a loas 
to conceive why Lord Wellington had thought fit to send 
us, a8 the 5th Division were fully equal to the undertaking; 
but being come, he intended that the volunteers of the 
light division should be stationed in the advanced part of 
the trenches for the purpose of keeping under the fire of 
the enemy ; and upon my representing that my character 
and experience were well calculated to lead the assault, 
he rather angrily replied, ‘That would be an affront to 
the 5th Division.’ 

“ About 11 a.m. the 5th Division (preceded of course 
by their forlorn hope, with whose commander, Lieutenant 
Magenis, I was much struck) and storming party advanced 
to the assault, but owing to the rocky ground reached 
the breach much broken, and perceiving them stopped 
(repulsed), I urged Sir James Leith to back them, for I 
feared they would come away. While speaking a shell 
burst and wounded him; he then desired me to lead on 
my men. Qn reaching the breach I found the men of the 
Sth Division were making no progress, but rather were 
crouching under cover of the fallen; we tried in vain to 
rouse them, and seeing a little to our right some men 
making head, we moved towards them. Aé this time our 
artillery opened, and a cry arose to come away as our 
batteries had opened on us. My men werg too good 
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soldiers not to know that the fire was not at us, and 
remained. In attempting to make a lodgment in some 
ruins within the wall, 1 received a wound which disabled 
me; almost all the officers and great part of my men 
had previously fallen. I was carried into the trenches, 
whore I met Sir Richard Fletcher. I told bim the troops 
had made a lodgment, and nothing would drive them out, 
The great explosion then took place. Fletcher was killed 
soon afterwards, 

“ Whether the fire of our artillery had ceased or not 
I cannot say; but I verily believe that, if it did not canse 
the explosion directly, the latter was the consequence of 
their fire, from the surprise and confusion it created among 
the enemy. The artillery certainly deserved credit for 
their practice; but what troops but Britons would have 
persisted, with cannon-hot from their own batteries flying 
a few feet overhead ? 

“ Thanks be to God for it, I enjoy good health ; but the 
crosses and losses I have met with in latter life make me 
Jook back to those early days with peculiar pleasure; in 
short, I live upon the past. In the sincere hope that I 
may meet you again in renovated health and spirits, 

« Tremain, my dear Napier, 
“ Yours truly, 
«T. P, Hoyt.” 


It ia extremely interesting to compare the foregoing 
letter with Napier’s account of the storm; and Colonel 
Hunt's account itself is a most vivid word-painting of the 
acene. It brings out strongly the coolness, dering, 
hardihood, of “the fierce rugged veterans of the Light 
Division,” and the almost sublime confidence in them of 
their experienced commander, “the daring officer who 
had already won his promotion at former assaults ;” who, 
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while being carried to the rear severely wounded, told the 
engineer that his men hed made a lodgment, and nothing 
could drive them out! 

For his narrative of the battle of Salamanca the histo- 
rian entered into a correspondence with twelve British 
officers who had been engaged in that battle. Here, also, 
there were discrepancies and disputes as to the exploits, 
and credit claimed for different regiments, particularly 
with reference to the cavalry charge of Le Marchant’s 
heavy brigade. All this was in addition to the French 
documents relating to the battle, as well as to those sup- 
plied him by the Duke of Wellington, having reference to 
the general transactions of that day. 

The following note was written by Colonel Napier to hig 
wife from Strathfieldsaye, without date. 


“Note. Salamanca. 


“The contradictory statements of the U. 8. Journal, and 
of the cavalry generally, are intolerable. Colonel Moore, 
who was in the great charge of cavalry at Salamanca, tells 
me that the Heavy Dragoons were not alone, that Anson’s 
brigade was with them on their right. He doubts if Sir 
HL. Watson charged the square at all. The heavies had the 
worst part of the cavalry charge to do, but thert was no 
heavy body of French ridden over; they were loose and 
unprepared, and threw down their arms and surrendered in 
crowds, blinded with dust outside of the wood, although 
not inside of the wood. Preserve this note for me. It was 
Sir Stapleton Cotton who ordered the charge and who led 
it. General Le Marchant was killed. I shall have to 
alter all my fine writing. What a bore! however, truth 
is the thing. 

ow? 
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Later evidence however satisfied him that Sir H. Watson 
did charge the French square, though unsuccessfully, and 
that a very heavy body of French infantry in compact 
order was ridden over by the heavy brigade, as he has 
related in the History. 

The two following letters from Sir Charles Dalbiac will 
be rend, particularly the first, with great interest, 


General Sir Charles Dalbiae to Colonel Napier. 


“My pear Sir. “24th August, 1833. 

“You would have heard from me sooner, but that 
I have been busily employed on a tour of inspection, 
Let ine now express my thorough obligation for your letter 
of 28th July. It will be very gratifying to me to see 
recorded the heroie conduct of a wife whose devotion 
to her husband scarcely knew « parallel. Tt will also be 
gratifying to a daughter (an only child) and to an aged 
father still living. You must speak of her, however, not as 
Lady, but simply as Mrs. Dalbiac, for I had to deplore her 
loss before lis Majesty was pleased to confer upon me 
a title. 

“T have no desire that you should introduce into your 
work any more of Mrs, Dalbiac’s Peninsular history than 
what relates to the 22nd July, 1812; though for your own 
information I will briefly state that she accompanied me 
through the Peninsula from the period of the retreat to the 
Lines in October 1810, until the month of May 1813—ex- 
cepting only the winter months of 1811-12, during which 
the 4th Dragoons, of which I was second lient-colonel, 
remained in Portugal for the most part inactive, When- 
ever the regiment took the field Mrs. Dalbiac accom- 
panied me on horseback; and such was the case on the 
day of the battle of Salamanca up to the moment when 
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the action commenced. She then remained near the 
extreme right of our position, whence the heavy brigade of 
cavalry had moved to the attack, and whence she could 
distinctly discern most of the operations in that quarter ; 
namely, the commencement of the atteck by the 3rd 
Division on the enemy’s left, the movements of the enemy 
on that flank, the advance and the charge of the heavy 
brigade, and the advance and attack of the right wing of 
the Allies. Here she had the fortitude to remain during 
the whole of the action, though so completely within 
cannon range that shots from the enemy’s guns frequently 
raked up the earth near her horse's feet. It was to this 
spot that the heavy brigade returned at nightfall after 
the action ceased. 

“Early in the subsequent morning # cousin of Mrs. Dal- 
diac’s, Lieutenant (now Major) Norcliffe, who was serving 
in the 4th Dragoons, and who had been left on the field 
where the heavy brigade had charged, was brought in 
dangerously wounded by a musket-shot in the head. 
Mrs. Dalbiac conveyed him into Salamanca, whcre she 
sought out Lord Wellington's surgeon, Mr. Gunning; she 
assisted in dressing his wound, and having otherwise ad- 
ministered to his comfort (to which care Norcliffe may be 
said to owe his existence), she left Salamanca to overtake 
the army, which she effected early on the 24th, near the 
spot where the German heavy cavalry had attacked and 
captured the enemy's 

“Of this incomparable wife I will only add that, with a 
tind of the most refined cast, and with a frame of body, 
alas! too delicate, she was when in the field a stranger to 
personal fear. . . - 

“T cannot refrain from selzing the present occasion to 
say a few words regarding the share which the heavy 
brigade of cavalry bore in the battle of Salamanca, which 
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I have Jess hesitation in doing because the 4th Dragoons 
was not commanded by myself, but by Lord Edward So- 
merset, then senior lieutenant-coloncl, myself being only 
second, 

“J entertain no doult that you are prepared to record 
with your usual justice and ability all the particulars of 
that memorable day, so far as information may have becn 
procurable, But owing to the circumstance of General 
Le Murchant’s death, no special report was ever made to 
Lord Wellington of the particulars of the charge of the 
heavy brigade at Salamanca. The consequence was that 
his Lordship’s despatch did not, I think, do full justice to 
that brigade, of which I believe Lord W. was some time 
after quite aware, The despatch should have reported, 
not that “Sir S. Cotton at the head of the cavalry, but 
«Sir S. Cotton at the head of the heavy brigade,’ did so and 
80; which brigade (composed of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
the 3rd and 4th Dragoons) brought into action only 
cight squadrons, amounting to no more than 750 sabres. 

“Having been in the forenoon on the very position 
which was subsequently (but previous to the battle) occu- 
pied by the enemy’s left, and having been sent by General 
Le Marchant just before the action commenced, to recon- 
noitre the intermediate ground over which the heavy 
brigade was expected to move to the attack; having 
moreover been in a situation fully to observe the previous 
march and advance of the 3rd Division, I think I cun 
speak with some accuracy of the manner in which the 
attack was directed prior to and including the charge of 
the heavy brigade. 

“ The 3rd Division (which had been left in the morning 
at Cabrarizos, whence it had been ordered to march by the 
rear and towards the right of our position), having moved 
round the foot and under cover of a small height which 
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sloped upwards in the direction of the enemy’s left, com- 
menced the attack, and completely succeeded in turning 
the enemy’s left flank. During this operation Bull’s troop 
of Horse Artillery moved up to the crest of the height 
alluded to, and performed excellent practice on the enemy 
in his attempt to throw forward a part of his left to repel 
the attack of the 3rd Division ; which attempt having tailed, 
the heavy brigude of cuvalry advanced in an oblique 
direction, between the left of the 3rd Division attacking 
to the flank, and the right of the division which formed 
the right of the tirst line attackiug to the front; and 
having shot ahead of those divisions, it encountered first 
a regiment (I believe the 66th French), formed on tho 
slope of the French position, every man of which was cut 
down or taken prisoner. The brigade continued to advance, 
and shortly after charged two, if not three, distinct bodies 
of the enemy formed in square or in column, the whole of 
which it cut through aud defeated, carrying off from the 
field 2400 prisoners and six or seveu guns. Throughout 
these charges on the enemy the heavy brigade was unsup- 
ported by any other portion of the cavalry whatever, but 
was followed as rapidly as it was powible for infantry to 
follow by the 3rd Division, which had so gloriously led the 
attack in the first instance, and had so effectually turned 
the enemy's extreme left. 

«T must here in strict candour admit that the enemy 
had taken up the ground on his left in a very loose and 
slovenly manner; owing to which circumstance, and to 
the alarm consequent upon so unexpected and so decisive 
an attack, may be ascribed that the resistance offered to 
the heavy brigade was not at all points of that determined 
character which is to be expected from French troops. 
Still the Joss of the heavy brigade, amounting, I belicve 
(for I have not the returns with me), in men and horses 
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taken together, to more than one-fourth of its numbers, 
and which was sustained in the course of a very few 
minutes, sufficiently attests that the success of that brigade 
was not achieved without considerable opposition and 
difficulty, 

“Should there be anything essentially wrong in this 
statement, Lord Combermere, Lord Edward Somerset, 
Sir J. Elley, and many other officers now living, can 
correct it, 

“ Believe me to be 
« Your sincere and obliged, 


“J.C. Dansraa” 


The date of the second letter from Sir C. Dalbiac 
shows that the historian had not been able, in the interval 
of sixteen months which had elapsed since the first, to 
satisfy his mind on the details of the battle. 


General Sir O. Dalbiac to Colonel Napier. 


“Slemingford Hall, Ripon, 17th Dec. 1834, 

“ When I get to town I can send you a return of the 
killed and wounded of Le Marchant’s brigade. I believe 
750 sabres were quite as many as we had in action, because 
Major Onslow with one squadron of the 4th had been 
detached about noon far to the right, and was not in the 
action. 

“You should have had the enclosed rough reply some 
days sooner, bat that I have been intensely engaged 
electioneering in this borough, where my colleague, Mr. 
Pemberton, has 230 well-assured votes, and I 250 (exclu 
sive of half a acore of neutrals), out of a constituency 
of 377." 
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Questions and Annwers enclosed in the above. 


Questions by Colonel Napier, 

“1, Was the charge of the 
heavy cavalry ordered by 
Lord Wellington or by Sir 
8. Cotton, or was it a volun- 
tary of Le Marchant? 


2, Did Sir 8, Cotton head 
it himself? 


8. What time did Anson’s 
cavalry join D’Urban’s on 
the right of the grd Divi- 
sion? 


Answers by Sir C. Dalbiao, 

The chatge of the heavy 
cavalry must unquestionably 
have been preconcerted by 
Lord Wellington to combine 
with the attack of the 3rd 
Division, so soon as the latter 
should bave commenced the 
action. Perhaps there never 
‘was seen a more perfect com- 
bination of the three arms 
than that of the 3rd Division, 
Bull’s troop of horse artillery, 
and the brigade of British 
heavy cavalry. In proof of 
the said charge having been 
preconcerted by Lord W., I 
should mention that about an. 
hour before the charge took 
place Le Marchant ordered me 
to the front and to the right, 
to reconnoitre the ground over 
which the heavy brigade would 
have to advance, and to drop 
videttes where impediments, if 
any, should be found. 

He must have headed it, or 
joined early during its advance 
upon the enemy. 

The 3rd Division, which had 
‘Deen left at Cabrarizos in rear 
of the left of the army in the 
morning, moved by the string 
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4, When Anson’s cavalry 
took the place of the heavy 
ragoons, after the brilliant 
charge of the latter, what 
‘became of the heavy Ger- 
man cavalry? And what 
position in Lord W.’s ad- 
‘vancing line did the cavalry 
ocoupy during the remain- 
der of the action? 


of the bow along the rear 
towards the right, where the 
attack was to commence; and 
Thave little doubt that Anson's 
and D'Drban’s cavalry fell in 
on the right of the 3rd Divi- 
sion at about three-quarters of 
a mile from the point of attack. 
I conceive the movement of 
the light cavalry above named. 
to have been quite beyond the 
extreme left of the French 
position, It bore no part of the 
brunt of the charge with the 
heavy brigade. 


I neither saw nor heard any: 
thing of the German heavy 
cavalry on that day, nor do I 
believe they were engaged at 
all. I always conceived they 
were near the left of the army. 
Le Marchant's brigade collected 
as well as they cuuld after the 
charge, and remained on the 
ground where their attack and 
their advance had ceased until 
near aunset. It then fell back 
about three-quarters of a mile 
to the same ground whence 
it had previously moved for 
the attack, and there lay all 
night. 


«J. 0. Davstc.” 
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Sir J. Scott Lillie to Colonel Napier. 
( Salamanca.) 


« Sir, “London, Deo. 1835. 

“ As you stated in the letter you did me the favour 
to address to me on the 18th ultimo that you would be 
always glad to receive documents to support general 
statements in your ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ I beg 
leave to mention some circumstances connected with the 
battle of Salamanca, in case you should consider them 
deserving attention. 

“The Duke of Wellington's head-quarters, some hours 
previous to this battle, were with the 4th Division to 
which I belonged, in front of the hills called the Arapiles, 
the more distant of which was close to a thick wood which 
concealed a corps of the enemy without our knowledge, 
I received orders through the Duke of Richmond to 
occupy this latter with a detachment of the 7th Cagadores, 
and on arriving close to it I found it too steep to ascend 
on horseback, and consequently rode round, while my 
men made the best of their way directly to the’top. I 
was not aware of any enemy being in the immediate 
vicinity, as aome Spaniards had been there a short time 
previous; thus, when I came suddenly on some troops 
advancing from the opposite direction, I took them for 
Spaniards, and questioning them in Spanish, they replied 
that they were Spaniards: they were partly covered by the 
high corn and the uneven ground, and I rode up in the 
same direction with them until we met our men at the top 
of the hill, when all doubts on the subject were removed 
by their opening a fire on us at a few paces distance. We 
eontested the point so long as anything like an equality 
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of numbers permitted us; but as their numbers rapidly in- 
creased, and we found that we were encountering the head 
of a brigade, we were overpowered and closely pursued 
in the direction of the other Arapiles, for which the enemy 
made a push, and which they would have succeeded in 
taking had not the fusileer brigade and the Duke himeelf 
been sufficiently near to arrive the -first, where I found 
them on my return; and this induced the enemy to 
resume possession of the former hill, which they retained 
much to our annoyance (from their artillery) during the 
remainder of the day. 

“Tf you will permit me, from the situation in which I 
was placed, I will add what perhaps few survivors can 
state respecting the subsequent attack of Pack’s brigade 
on that hili—that it was in my humble opinion an in- 
judicious one, having been made at the point where I 
could not ascend on horseback in the morning ; injudicious 
also as to the time when it was made, for the enemy's 
centre and left were giving way; consequently either a 
flank movement, or a little longer delay, must have 
rendered the loss of life that took place unnecessary. I 
happened to be at the time with some companies of the 
Cavadores and the 40th Regiment on the enemy’s left, 
and we moved after Pack’s brigade was repulsed towards 
the enemy's rear, which obliged them to evacuate the 
position. This was one of the few occasions on which I 
saw the bayonet used; the 40th British under the late 
Colonel Archdall, having come into close contact with 
Bonnet's French brigade in consequence of this movement, 
which was directed by General William Anson in person; 
he was moving on with the 40th, leaving the Arapiles on 
his left and in his rear, on which corps moved from 
behind the hill in rear of the 40th for the purpose of 
attacking it, the regiment being at the time engaged in 
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front. I happened to be between the 40th and the enemy, 
and rode after the former to tell Colonel Archdall of his 
situation, on which he wheeled round and charged the 
enemy's column with the bayonet and thus terminated 
the contest at that point. 

“ As I find in the Duc de Ragusa’s despatches giving 
an account of this battle, that he mentions a Lieutenant 
Guillemot of the 118th French Regiment, as having taken a 
flag with great bravery from the British, I beg to observe 
that I understood the 100th, 118th, and 120th French Regi- 
ments to have been those stationed at the Arapiles ; and 
if 80, there certainly was no flag taken by them in that 
quarter; but I can answer for one having been lost by 
them in this affair with the 40th, as I happened to be the 
first to come up with the officer who carried it, without 
claiming to myself any merit for so doing, as he was 
wounded at the time and unable to defend himself or 
his flag, which I secured and sent next day to head- 
quarters. 

« Your very faithful servant, 
«J. Scorr Linu.” 


The following was found among the Salamanca docu- 
ments. It, and the letter next in order, are a fine example 
of the “ esprit de corps” which is the animating soul of 
the British army :— 


(11th Regiment, Salamanca.) 
“My peap Macageaor, “Canterbury, 8th June, 1885. 


“The time that has elapsed since the battle of Sala- 
jeanca makes my memory no better for the wear; however, 
what I recollect you shall have. 
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* At the time our brigade advanced in contiguous 
columns ascending a rising ground, you may recollect that 
just before we reached the top the 4th Division came 
over it in a state of disorder, the enemy close upon them, 
the French officers in advance, and actually making use of 
their swords against our retreating men: our brigade was 
immediately halted and began to deploy. By the time 
three companies had formed, the portion of the 4th 
Division opposite to the 11th passed round the right 
flank; these companies at once opened their fire and 
swept away nearly the whole of those officers; this 
checked them, and after some firing they turned about 
and fled. I believe it was at this point Cuyler was 
wounded ; I know that the whole regiment had not 
deployed when I was told that the command rested with 
me. The brigade now advanced in line, and when we 
rose the hill a body of French cavalry was coming up 
at a hand canter, either to cover their retreating infantry, 
or to put a finishing band to the 4th Division; we at once 
halted und gave them a volley which sent these cavaliers 
to the rightabout in much quicker time than they came, 
leaving several horses aud men on the ground. The 
brigade then again advanced in line and entered the pluin 
in front of the enemy's position, and within range of their 
batteries, which commenced a fire upon us. We advanced 
but a short distance before we were halted by Head- 
quarter Staff, and in this situation remained considerably 
more than an hour, waiting as I understood for the move- 
ment of the 3rd Division to turn the left of the enemy’s 
position, During this time their artillery played in- 
cessantly on us with shot and shell, by which I lost about 
forty men ; and the loss increased so fast by their getting 
the range, that I told Hulse * something should be done, 


* ‘The brigadier. 
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either in retiring or by the line lying down. The latter 
he agreed to, and we had hardly « casualty after. During 
all this time Pack’s Portuguese brigade corresponded in 
their movements with ours, they on our right flank, and 
Hind’s brigade again on their right. 

“The next advance of the 6th Division was to the 
attack of the French position. As soon as the French saw 
this, a cloud of their skirmishers came down to the foot of 
the hills forming their position, and as we neared them 
opened their fire, supported with terrible effect by their 
artillery with grape; however, the brigade kept moving 
on, and in spite of every obstacle carried the position. 
Not a shot was fired by the 11th until we reached the top, 
when we gave them a farewell discharge. By this time 
the loss of the 61st and 11th was most severe: the Portu- 
guese brigade in attacking their portion of the position 
found the ground steeper and more difficult of acccss, 
which enabled the enemy to retain that part, and eventu- 
ally the French came down and attacked them in turn. 
T saw this and proposed to Hulse to wheel up the 11th to 
their right and attack them in flank, but for the present 
he declined, thinking we were too much reduced. After 
a while poor Bradford, the assistant adjutant-general, came 
up, and instantly went to the rear and brought up to our 
support a brigade of the 4th Division which had besn 
reformed ; the 61st and 11th then changed their front to 
the right, and attacked this hill and carried it. This 
was the last of the engagement, and at this period the 
61st and 11th had about five officers and eighty men 
each left. The loss of the 11th was sixteen officers 
and 383 sergeants and rank and file I believe the 
61st was much about the same. The 58rd after wo 
entered the plain was not in my sight, being separated 
from the brigade by undulating ground, but I know they 
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kept moving on until attacked by a body of cavalry, which 
they kept at bay amongst some inequalities of ground 
though repeatedly attacked. Nothing could exceed the 
conduct of the other two regiments, suffering as they were ; 
and the expressions used by Hulse and other staff officers 
waa most flattering—the 11th had indeed their full share of 
applause ;—poor Cotton! I shall never forget the enthu- 
siasm with which he spoke of them. Colonel Beresford, 
who was also on the staff, was very pointed in his expres- 
sions, und 1 recollect his saying a day or two after that 
he would take care the public should be acquainted with 
their conduct. I think you might gain some useful 
intelligence from him; he was living a short time ago 
near Lichfield ; but so many witnenses of material con- 
sequeuce have gone to their long home, that I fear little 
can be done now to put the gallantry of the brigade before 
the public with any great effect. Hulse’s conduct during 
the whole of the battle was beyond praise. 


“ Yours sincerely, 


“J, L Norn” 

Captain Ford to Colonel Napier (79th Highlanders, 
Toulouse). 

“Ste, ~ Royal Bowpital, Chelsea, 12th May, 1840. 


“You must excuse this attempt of an old subaltern of 
the 79th to point out a few inaccuracies in your account 
of the battle of Toulouse, so far as relates to that corps, 

© The 79th did not on this, or any other occasion that I 
am aware of, support the 42nd. 

“The 79th alone carried the Calvinet redoubt, but did 
not, as stated, retake the Colombette redoubt, 

“T shall only state what I witnessed at the battle of 
Toulouse. 
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“After crossing the river Ers, that excellent officer 
General Clinton assembled the commanding officers of 
regiments, and gave particular directions to those who 
ahould be on the right flank of the 6th Division to be 
prepared for an attack of cavalry—a timely and valuable 
precaution, for we were on the right. After crossing the 
Ers river we advanced by threes in double time in a line 
parallel to that river (and a fatiguing run it was), to avoid 
unnecessary exposure to the fire of the Calvinet redoubt, 
from which General Coles’ division had previously suffered 
severely, The 79th were on the right, as I have said, 
when a body of French cavalry appeared debouching from 
one of the deep farm-roads which crossed the Plateau de 
Calvinet, and leisurely marching towards us. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Neil Douglas immediately formed a hollow square, 
ordered out Ensign Balfour with the regimental colour to 
the front as a directing point, and then gave the word 
‘March.’ We thus continued our march in the original 
direction. To see Balfour some distance in front, marching 
erect, pointing hia toes with as much precision and care as 
if at a formal parade in England, with the colour inclined 
forward, which required strength of arm (for we had no 
shoulder-belts to support them), and the French leisurely 
walking their horses towards us, wos a beautiful sight, 
and reminded me of what I had read of the days of 
Marlborough when such slow movements were common, 
The square was halted, Balfour called in, and a volley 
fired by the right face, and the enemy immediately 
wheeled about and slowly retired, without loss to either 
side. 

“Tho following bit of gasconade from the ‘Précis 
Historique de Ia Bataille de Toulouse’ must apply to the 
79th square, es there was not any other equare formed on 
that side of the Garonne :— 
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“«[Eztract.] ‘Les Ecossais moncuvraient sur la droite 
du 115me pour se rapprocher de Ia Tour des Augusting 
(Calvinet), alors le Commandant Dorsenne ditacha les 
Capitaines Lass¢ et Pomard, pour aller charger, en sortant 
des retranchements, le carré qu’ils avaient formé 14 a bout 
touchant ; cea deux compegnies brilérent quatre-vingt 
eartouches par homme, ce qui fit perdre aux Ecossais au 
moins 600 hommes dans deux heures que dura cette 
attaque!’ 

“The 79th then proceeded to join the division, and 
marched up one of the deep farm-roads which crossed the 
Plateau de Calvinet, and remained some time in it till the 
order was given to form a line, advance, and attack the 
Calvinet redoubt. The 42nd formed line at the same 
time, gallantly advanced, and attacked the Colombetto 
redoubt. The two redonbts were carried by these regi- 
ments, and it was Acre both suffered. The 79th on the 
morning of the 10th April had 414 rank and file, and of 
that number 199 and eighteen officers were killed or 
wounded in carrying the Calvinet redoubt. 

“The French attempted to retake the redoubts, drove 
the 42nd out of the Colombette, and, falling back upon the 
‘79th, that regiment was also obliged to evacuate the 
Calvinet redoubt: both regiments retired and reformed, 
This success of the enemy was only a momentary affuir, 
for General Pack brought up the Q1st and other 
regiments and the enemy immediately retired, and the 
79th was ordered by General Pack to occupy the 
Colombette redoubt, the rear face of which commanded 
Toulouse. 

‘When the enemy attacked to recover the redoubta 
I was in a kind of fléche or outwork of the ‘Calvinet,’ 
separated from the main work by a deep farm-road, and 
one French regiment marching up by that road cut off my 
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retreat and that of seven men who were with me. One of 
the men who first saw the enemy advancing on our left 
had the presence of mind to ery ont, ‘ The French !—sit 
down!’ and had the words come from a general officer 
they conld not have been more promptly obeyed ; we pat 
down close to the parapet. At this moment we heard a 
cheering, and that portion of the enemy then close to us 
appeared panic-struck aud went to the rightabout. One 
French officer looked at us and shrugged up his shoulders, 
supposing we were wounded, and thereby intimating that 
he could not afford us any assistance, and one French 
soldier attempted to pull off Captain John Cameron's 
epaulettes (he commanded my company) as he lay dead a 
few feet from us, but did not succeed. Their success was 
altogether momentary: the checring came from the 91st 
then advancing to meet the enemy, for Lieutenant A. 
Robertson at the head of a party of that regiment immo- 
diately entered the work, and, surprised at seeing us there, 
said, ‘ Ford, are you wounded ?’—and we then joined our 
regiment where it had reformed. 

“ Before we ascended the Plateau de Calvinet the whole 
division witnessed a singular scene, The light company 
of the 61st were skirmishing, when a French regiment in 
close column descended by a road intending to deploy at 
the foot of it. A soldier of the 61st advanced and shot 
the commanding officer at the head of the column, and 
the instant he fell the regiment went to the rightabout 
and retired. 

“From what I have seen I think the French officers 
rashly and unnecessarily exposed themselves, or that such 
conduct was necessary to get their men forward. To see 
them rushing forward and jumping sbout, waving a hand- 
kerchief or a sword, vociferating, ‘En avant! en avant!” 
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formed such a contrast to our line that it could not pasa 
unnoticed. In one instance (Fuentes Oiioro) a French 
officer stood upon the top of a dyke waving his hand- 
kerchief and sword, alone ; not another man being visible; 
and there he stood exposed to our troops till knocked 
over—he seemed to court death. 

“Tt would be a good thing if some one would undertake 
the labour of ascertaining the average number of British 
troops effective after a month, six months, and a year's 
campaigning and marching, excluding severe epidemics 
such as the Walcheren fever, and the killed and wounded, 
so that the rising officers might form an opinion from the 
past experience of others what number of effective men 
they could probably calculate upon for any operation. In 
the south of France we were reduced to between four and 
five hundred men capable of any duty, veterans in every 
sense of the word, Having thrown off all our weak and 
sickly men, this little body could have marched from one 
end of Europe to the other without leaving scarcely a man 
behind. For example, a regiment joined our division in 
Spain, and on the first forced march left one hundred men 
on the road, while at roll-call we had not a man missing. 
The people of England have a very foolish notion on this 
subject, believing that every man embarked is an effective 
soldier ; an opinion as ridiculous as that of my little boy 
who said to me, ‘Papa, after you soldiers fight » great 
battle, do you sit down to a feast or a good dinner?’ 

“Pardon this digression and nonsense, and believe me 


“Your faithful servant, 
«J, For, 
* Captain Royal Hospital.” 
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Extract of a letter from Lieutenant A. Robertson, Qet 
Regiment, to Captain J. Ford, late 79th, 1831. 


(Battle of Toulouse.) 

«As a mebmer of the 91st Regiment, I feel indebted 
to you for the candid manner in which you take notice 
of the conduct of that corps, Certainly it did not fall 
to their lot to have much to do, but what they did I 
believe was performed with sufficient spirit and gallantry. 
You forget that the 11th was also left out of the despatch 
when deserving to be noticed more perhaps than the 
91st. 

“T think you will agree with me that in talking or 
writing on such subjects it is too frequently the case 
that minor points are dwelt on purticularly, while more 
important ones are entirely overlooked. There is an 
instance of this sort in Malcolm’s reminiscences when 
narrating the operations at Toulouse. He writes of what 
he saw to be sure, and of that only he tells us. Now, 
on that particular occasion he sees nothing but what 
relates to himself or his own corps, the 42nd, while every 
one in the division must have observed the spirited and 
well-ordered conduct of the 61st who led the way, and 
the fall of their gallant Colonel Coghlan in taking the 
first redoubt. Coghlan found a grave not far from the 
spot where he and his undaunted little battalion proved 
20 quickly victorious, that scarcely a Frenchman but the 
dead or wounded was to be seen on the ridge by the 
time we reached it. I¢ was the Duke of Wellington's 
pleasure, however, to have the body disinterred and 
conveyed to the cathedral at Toulouse in procession, 
attended by himself and staff. 

_ “I say, my dear Sir, that the conduct of the right 
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brigade and of that regiment in particular were circum- 
stances not to be overlooked in any narration.” 


The Earl of Strafford to Colonel Napier. 


“ My peg Coronri NaPIEer, “ London, May, 1840, 
“TI cannot refrain from writing how much gratified 
I feel by the truly friendly manner you have received 
and acted upon a communication made to you by Colonel 
Moore respecting myself. I would not have had you 
annoyed on the subject; but from what Moore said of your 
Acsire upon all oecasions, and as respects every one, to do 
full justice—having received an addition to my arms for 
the act referred to—I could not but naturally wish 
it might havo place in what I consider is now the best 
history of an interesting period, and which I think will 
go down to posterity so considered. With your proposed 
addition in o second edition I am more than satisfied. 

“J wonder much at your general accuracy in the many 
affairs of Lord Hill’s corps: there are only two to which 
I could offer addition or correction, and that too trifling to 
require notice. 

« Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“ SrRaFFORD.” 


The following is selected from among other letters 
of a like nature, as an example of the difficulties of 
the task Colonel Napier was engaged in, and for that 
reason is, like many of the preceding ones, inserted here 
without reference to date. 


“Sir, “London, October, 1882. 
“T have just received a letter from my brother-in-law, 
Bir *©* ©**9* dated Misouree, the 17th April lest, in 
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which he informs me that it was only on the day before 
he had read a paragraph in your third volume of the 
‘Peninsular War’ reflecting upon his conduct at the battle 
of Barrosa. He desires me to inform you without delay, 
that immediately on the termination of his military duties 
in Indie (which will take place in the latter part of the 
next year) he will return to this country and require from 
you that satisfaction which is due from one officer to 
another for thia most unfounded calumny. 
“T have the honour to be, &. &e. 
COeee ROHR, 


“To Colonel W. Napier, 0.B.” 


Colonel Napier to **** *****, Feo, 


«Sir, “ Freshford, October, 1832. 
“I yesterday received your letter of the 18th instant, 
but not in time to answer it by return of post. 

“The message conveyed by you from Sir **¥* *¥**** 
shall be duly honoured whenever it may suit Sir ** *’s 
convenience to act upon its tenor. Meanwhile I take 
occasion to observe for his information that in my third 
volume of the Peninsular War I have stated only three 
circumstances having reference to him :— 

“Ast. That some Spanish troops did, without orders, come 
back to assist the British at Barrosa. 

“2nd. That it was expected Sir *** ***** would 
have done as much. 

“ 3rd. That no sabre-stroke was given that day by the 
Spanish cavalry in aid of the British. 

“Now, whether these things be or be not injurious to 
Sir *** *****5 reputation, they were substantiated 
to me aa facts by several eye-witnesses. I believe that 

VOL. I. ° 
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they cannot be disproved ; and, until they are, I repel with 
contempt the assertion that I have published ‘an unfounded 
calumny.’ 
*T have tho honour to be, &e. &c. 
“W. Napren.” 


His military duties detained the challenger in India. 
He only Janded in England in July 1835, nearly three 
years after the delivery of his first message to Colonel 
Napier, and he then went immediately to an officer of 
rank (who was fortunately also a friend of Colonel Napier),- 
to request him to act as his friend in the matter. 


That officer in writing to Colonel Napier, said,— 


“It scams by what has passed between us, that he is 
not hurt at what you have said in youraccount of Barrosa, 
but he is hurt at thinking and belioving that reflections 
had beon cast on him by others for not having charged 
with the Spanish cavalry under his command at a 
particular moment of that battle. In speaking on that 
subject ho ssid to me, ‘I do not in the slightest degree 
impugn the veracity or correctness of Colonel Napier’s 
statement as regards my conduct; that conduct was in 
obedience to peremptory orders from General La Pefia, 
my commander-in-chief, but was by no means the resalt 
of my own inclinations. Had 1 followed them, my 
conduct would have been very different.’ To this I will 
add from myeelf, that having seen * * * * * in action both 
at Talavera and Castalla I can bear personal testimony 
to his gallantry; and I will here add that having served 
a considerable time with him I know him to be an officer 
of high talent. Yet here is my friend who is possessed 
really of a sound judgment and very good sense, admit- 
ting that Ae does not impugn your veracity or correctness, 
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and in the same breath wanting to call on you to give 
him a hostile meeting, for no other reasons that I can 
discover than because somebody else may have impugned 
his courage for not having charged the French in disobe- 
dience of the orders of the Spanish commander-in-chief, ho 
**** © being an officer in the Spanish service. 

“I have pointed out to my friend the impossibility 
of my becoming a party to such a view of matters by 
acting otherwise than as a friendly mediator, which I 
hope you will allow me to be; and tho first thing I have 
to do is, to ask your consideration of the enclosed paper 
which * * * * * put confidentially into my hands in 
contemplation of a meeting with you, and which he hopes 
you will do him the favour and justice to insert in the 
Appendix to the edition of your History now in the press, 
In delivering this paper to me, he said, ‘I have no wish 
that Colonel Napier should alter his book in the text— 
all I ask is that he will publish my statement now 
delivered to you, omitting only the last sentence as to my 
not intending to return Colonel Napier's fire, which it 
must be evident is not matter for publication.’ 

“I am really vexed my dear Colonel to add myself 
to the number of those who have broken in on your 
valuable time, and added to the delay of your work, 
for the completion of which everybody is anxiously looking 
forward.” &e. &e, 


Colonel Napier to General * *** * * 


“My pEar GENERAL, « Freabford, July, 1835, 
“Sir*** **** * hes placed me in a very 
strange position. I cannot deliberately commit murder 
by firing at a man who admits that I have done no wrong, 
and who declares that he will not fireat me. The copy 
02 
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of Sir * * ©’s communication to me which I enclose 
will make you understand what I am going to say. 

“Sir ¢ * ¢ * © © ¢ © must withdrew his letters, or rather 
messages, sent through Mr. ******, and he must 
especially withdraw the imputation cast upon me, namely, 
that I have published ‘an unfounded calumny,’ before I can 
enter into any further communication with him, This 
he can of course have no difficulty in doing, because he 
has already acknowledged that I was right in point of 
fact, and that he had no ground whatever of complaint 

inst me. 

“And this withdrawal must be made known to 
My. eeenee 

“TI trust you will feel my difficulty of position. The 
withdrawal is absolutely necessary to my honour, but 
the peremptory tone which I am forced to adopt is 
irksome to my feelings. You will therefore consider this 
os confidential, but a sine gua non. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“W. Napier.” 





In reply to a second lotter from General * * * * * *, 
in which he enclosed o retractation addressed to himeelf 
of the charge against Colonel Napicr, the latter wrote the 
following :— 


{To General* * * * * *. Prwate.) 


“My pear GENERAL, “Faly, 1885, 
“Sir *** **** has not withdrawn his 
challenge, nor has he made Mr. * * * * * * write to say 
he is aware of the fact. Yon will excuse me for sticking 
so formally to the thing, but I have had enough of 
experience from Mr. ’s affair, which is not yet quite 
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developed to the world, to suffer myself to be placed in the 
same situation again, When Sir * * * withdraws his 
challenge, and through Mr.* * * *, I will willingly 
receive and insert so much of his statement as relates 
to Barrosa; that will be justice, but all that relates 
to Talavera is quite anothert hing; I am not bound to 
mention officera’ wounds, or even their exploit, Aa a 
favour I will consent to say, Sir * * * commanded the two 
regiments ; but his wound, &c., I will not put in. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“W. Napier.” 





The challenge was then withdrawn, as Colonel Napier 
required, and Sir * * * stated he was “quite satisfied 
with the mention Colonel Napier purposes to make of 
Barrosa, and of my having commanded the two regimenta 
at Talavera.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
BEOMHAM AND LOXDON. 


In the spring of 1826 Colonel Napier and his family 
went to Tunbridge Wells. During this visit his children 
fell ill of whooping-cough, and one of them, Henrietta, 
child of five and « half years, died. She was deaf and 
dumb, of uncommon beauty and intelligence, and her 
death which took place in April was a sorrow to her father, 
the Litterncas of which was still fresh in 1839, as will appear 
by his letter written in that year to Lady Hester Stanhope. 
The following letter from his friend Mr. Rutherford reveals 
the passionate and overwhelming nature of his grief at the 
time :— 


Mr. Rutherford to Colonel Napier. 
“(My VERY DEAR FRIEND, April 15, 1826. 


“TJ have just received your letter and need not say 
how deeply it afflicts me. How to console you, how to 
soothe a parent bereft of a beloved child—alas! I know 
not. There are calamities in which ordinary comfort is 
foolishness and impertinence, and such a one has now 
visited your home. But why such self-accusation? There 
you write wildly. I should not hear such reflections from 
others without resentment, and cannot hear them from 
yourself with patience. I will not believe that you have 
not done everything which the most intense and vigilant 
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affection could dictate, I do not believe that the cruel 
event was the consequence of any treatment which you 
either ordered or permitted, I have asked some medical 
people here, who do not conceive it could be traced to any 
such cause. I believe it would have happened equally had 
you stopped the previous treatment, and to rear up a 
charge against yourself upon that is what you certainly 
would not do in the case of another, and what nothing but 
your anguish makes you now do in your own, After all, 
how is it possible for us to act but for the best at the time, 
and ag we see and know? The result is not and cannot be 
in our hands, and it is nothing but folly and misery to try 
back in such circumstances as these. So to act is to open 
@ source of overwhelming and unmerited unhappiness, and 
to destroy the best springs of action—drawing bitterness 
from affection itself. You must forgive me for speaking 
thus, I cannot give you comfort for the loss of your child, 
but I would fain prevent your aggravating your affliction 
by causeless and groundless self-reproach. I look indeed 
upon all that part of your letter as wrung from you by 
your grief, and as showing how much it had mastered for 
the time your better part of man. But you must not give 
way to it, You must consider what you owe to the living, 
who, while they are partners of your sorrow, have a right 
to find support in your strength, In your duty te them 
and in the continuance of your pursuita, you will find your 
best consolation, and in the remembrance of her whom you 
deplore, . . - oe 


“ Yours, my dear Napier, 
« Most affectionately, 
« A. BurneRrorp.” 


William Napier’s love for his children, like all the feel- 
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ings of his nature, was an extreme, and it may almost be 
said a violent feeling. But a few examples will convey a 
better idca of this than vague generalities, 

On his return from the army on leave, on one occasion, 
his then youngest child was only a year old, and was 
frightened by the moustaches which her father wore, 30 
that she would not allow him to kiss her, and always 
pushed him away when he tried to do so. Moustaches 
were then exclusively worn by military men; he was a 
young and handsome man, and no doubt set a proper value 
on a fino pair of such ornaments as his were, but he shaved 
them off without hesitation rather than his child should be 
frightened and he deprived of the pleasure of kissing her, 
during the fow days that might be required to overcome 
her repugnance. 

“When I was about three or four years old,” writes one 
of his daughters, “I was lialile to bad dreams, from which 
T uscd to awake in agonics of terror, fancying wolves were 
rushing upon me in my crib, Qur room was next to that 
of our parents, and many a time I remember his coming 
in and taking me up and walking up and down the room 
with me in his arms in the night for a long time, I suppose 
till I was asleep again; and the intense relief and sense of 
protection I felt at his appearance is one of my most vivid 
early recollections. 

“When I was ten years old I had an illness which 
required as a remedy the application of a severe blister 
slong the spine. In the night the dressings slipped 
and I eried bitterly with the pain, and for the help which 
an indolent nurse would not rouse herself to give me. 
Dear papa heard me, came upstairs, and, finding what was 
the matter, at once with his own hands prepared and 
applied fresh dressings, and with such tenderness and skill 
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as to relieve me very speedily, and then remained beside 
mse till I fell asleep.” 

In the autumn of this year the Napiers removed to 
Battle House, in the village of Bromham, near Devizes, 
Here they were only a quarter of a mile from Sloperton, 
the residence of Tom Moore, and a warm friendship sprung 
up between the two families which remained unbroken. 
Here Colonel Napier remained until 1831. He was a 
great admirer of the writings of Cobbett. He was especially 
‘interested in his agricultural experiments, and was induced, 
to attempt the cultivation of Indian corn on Cobbett’s plan, 
and so successfully that he continued to cultivate a largo 
patch of it for fourteen years afterwards, 

At this period although suffering from frequent attacks 
of an intensely painful malady he was physically strong, 
retained much of his remarkable activity, and was equal to 
great bodily exertion. He delighted in digging in his 
kitchen-garden, and his children well remember seeing 
him at work daily, wearing a straw hat and a labourer’s 
white smock frock which he had made for the purpose. 
Here also he was @ constant and regular visitor amongst the 
poor in their cottages, and he used to say in later years 
that the poor people of Bromham were a very good simple- 
hearted set. “‘ Years after we left the place,” writes one of 
his children, “ when we were in Guernsey, a maid-servant, 
a native of Bromham, in service there, went home to see 
her friends, and on her return to Guernsey carried to 
General and Mrs. Napier a present of a large basket of 
apples, each apple gathered from a different cottage garden, 
and a message to say they were not forgotten in the village. 
Ihave seldom seen my father and mother more pleased; 
they said the apples were worth their weight in gold.” 


‘The following refers to his Indian corn experiences :— 
03 
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To the Editor of ‘ The Times.’ 


“Sir, [No date, probably 1844.) 


“J have read with some astonishment a letter from 
Bearsted, Kent, signed A Constant Reader, relative to the 
cultivation of Indian corn. 

“There give you the substance of a communication I 
made to The Times somo years ago, conveying my own 
experience on the subject. 

“T planted Indian corn and cultivated it rigorously for 
fourteen successive years after Mr. Cobbett’s instructions. 
Three years I planted it in poor ground, eleven years in 
rich ground, but I never applied any manure to either, I 
never changed the ground in either case, nor the seed, and 
never failed to have a good crop, perfectly ripened, which 
I applied to different purposes, constantly making bread of 
it amongst other uses. My enemies were the wireworm to 
the sced under ground, and the birds to the ripening corn 
above ground, 

“ T remain your obedient servant, 
“W. Napier.” 


The following letters to his wife were written about the 
time of his removal to Bromham :— 


“Thave had no letter from you yet about my poor 
little girls, and as I am going to Caine on Tuesday, I fear 
it will be long before I hear. Ihave got a good deal of 
information about the house, which is large, cheap, and 
situated between three towns, of which Devizes is the 
nearest. I am sorry to tell you that poor Jemima Napier 
is dead, poor thing! I feel very much for her; but the 
strongest emotion of that kind is very weak when it comes 
among the torturing troubles which belong more directly 
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tous, God bless you! My poor Henney was very like 
you.” 


“Bath, 


“Mrs, Moore*® is very handsome, and I am satisfied 
that abe will be an agreeable companion to you; she has the 
look and bears the character of being very energetic and 
tight-headed, and, like you, rules the house and keeps the 
banker’s books; her manners are very easy, very gentle, 
and ledy-like; and she was when I saw her surrounded 
with tapes and bills and children’s frocks. She seldom or 
ever accepts invitations to Bowood or other great houses ; 
‘but all the poor people know her and like her, and her 
house is only a quarter of a mile from Battle House.” 


“ Birmingham or Tunbridgo Wells, Juno 2, 1826. 

“T have just seen Johnny. He is very ill, and the 
appearance of weakness and lowness is very alarming, but 
Doctor De Lys seems confident about his recovery. J have 
taken lodgings for him close to the school and shall nurse 
him myself. It will be impossible to quit him for two or 
three weeks, but the doctor thinks he will be able to travel 
by that time, and if he is I will bring him by casy stages 
to Devizes, where you must go and fix yourself until the 
furniture arrives, I cannot leave Johnny; God knows 
what will be the result, Write to me about Fanny, and 
do not frighten yourself; what I write is the exact truth. 
I would have you prepare yourself for the worst, but the 
doctor’s opinion is that he is decidedly mending.” 


«June 6, 


“ Johnny has had a bad night and the symptoms of 
* ‘Tho poet's wife, 
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amendment are not strong; there is no immediate danger, 
but the ultimate chance is very uncertain, and I would 
have you to think so rather than be sanguine. My own 
mind is made up. It is true we are not able to foresee 
what will happen hereafter; but who is happy in this 
world? If he lives we shall be relieved from present 
misery, but I have so long expected misfortunes that I am 
prepared for everything, and if my darling Lou is also 
struck I must bear it. The only thing that would utterly 
drive mo mad would be losing you. Take every care of 
yourself, stifle your feelings by occupation and avoiding 
thought: if you think, let it be of how unable I am to look 
after your poor little girls.” 


« Johnny has mended surprisingly ; his sleep has been 
long and tranquil, and his appetite is good. This is good 
news for you, but I cannot help warning you again not to 
be too sungnine ; depend upon it I will not quit him for a 
moment until he is safe or until we lose him. I have more 
hopes since he got up than I have had before since getting 
De Lys’ letter.” 


« Johnny is mending, he sleeps better, and his appear- 
ance is much better. All day yesterday I was employed 
in a good work, aud I think was the means of saving a poor 
young man’s life who hed poisoned himself from love, 
Doctor De Lys sent a gentleman to me to beg I would go 
to him on the road: the gentleman told me that his assist- 
ant had taken poison, thet he was a dreadful villain, and 
had prepared prussic acid to destroy some of the family ; 
that he himself having detected the acid in the young 
mon’s hands and seized it, the fear of punishment had 
induced him to drink laudanum, and that he was at that 
moment walking about with a loaded pistol waiting for 
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death and determined not to be interfered with. When ] 
came into the room I saw a lad of nineteen years, with his 
arms folded, his head down, and something like a pistol 
held tight to his side under his coat: he was walking up 
and down rapidly and moaning. I spoke to him: his 
answers were fierce and threatening, but I took his arm 
and forced his head up; his face was very stern, very 
strongly marked, and his appearance altogether indicated 
great strength of character and violence of passion; his 
person was particularly powerful, and the knowledge of 
this had frightened the people about him. The master had 
sent fur a police officer who arrived and seized him, to 
search him and to make him a prisoner, and they were all 
threatening him. He treated them with contempt and 
obstinately refused to take any remedy, saying he was 
determined to die. In the mean time I formed my plan 
and begged they would all leave the room. When J was 
alone with him I taxed him with the cause of his despair 
being @ woman: he was very wrathful, but I persisted, and 
he acknowledged it. 1 saw that he wes not to be frightened, 
and I pursued another course until 1 had softened him a 
good deal, but whenever I proposed to him to live he 
resumed his stern angry manner. The police fellow inter- 
rupted us and began to threaten; that moment my work 
was undone again, & then found out the girl to whom he 
was attached, and I spoke to her; she acknowledged she 
had thought he was insincere, but that if he was not she 
hed used him very ill indeed; by degrees I brought her to 
agree to see him, and to endeavour to persuade him to take 
measures to save himself. All the people cried out that 
he would kill her, but I undertook to insure her, and aa 
she was willing they gave way. I then saw him alone 
and asked him if he would see her quietly; he would not 
answer at first, but in a little time I got him soothed a 
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little, and he gave me his word he would not hurt her: 
after which he gave me his surgical instruments, his knife, 
and everything dangerous about him. I put them in a 
room together, and waited at the door. My greatest diffi- 
culty now was to prevent the master and those with him 
from interfering ; the first insisted upon his being made a 
prisoner; he said he was not in love and that he was 
capable of every villany. However I succeeded in keeping 
them quiet for three hours, determining that the moment 
he sunk under the laudanum Doctor de Lys should use the 
stomach-pump, but my great object was to tranquillise him 
so that it should not recur again. After an hour he began 
to cry bitterly. I gave him some water mixed with an 
emetic: ho drank a little, discovered the deception, and 
resumed all his violence and determination to die. We 
soothed him again, and soon after he threw up some of the 
laudanum. I then talked in his hearing of the good chance 
there was of his recovery; this I did to encourage any 
wish he might secretly entertain of living when he found 
the girl was attached to him, and it had its effect. He 
began to cry again, and after another hour he consented to 
take an emetic. I insisted on his being left alone with the 
girl as long as he wished until he was out of danger, and 
he became apparently quite well, but suddenly the poison 
operated on his nerves and for the whole night he was all 
but dead, ready to take all means to save himself, but 
saying he did not fear death or wish for life. This morning 
he is out of danger. His story is a proof of the mischief 
of treating people without reference to their peculiar dis- 
position: J will tell it you when I see yon, In the mean 
time I have the satisfaction of saving this poor fellow’s life, 
and the few hours I was away from Johnny were not ill 
spent.” 
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On the 20th August, 1826, his mother died at the age 
of eighty-one, having been blind for the last twenty years 
of her life. The following letter refers to that event:— 


“London, Ang. 21, 1826, 

“T was going to start this day as my letters have 
informed you; but yesterday morning my mother appeared 
to be changing for the worse, and in a few hours afterwards 
she dropped gently into a sort of doze from which she 
never woke. And thus the last link which held so many 
people is broken! George arrived half an hour before she 
died. . . . Ihave abstracted the enclosed letter of my 
poor mother’s as a specimen of her great powers of com- 
‘position—you will admire it.” 


Colonel Napier was at this time in straitened circum- 
stances, owing to the largeness of his family, Although 
bearing in his body a French bullet which rendered his 
whole existence a painful one, he had no pension for the 
wound, and all the pecuniary bevetit he derived from his 
good service was a major'’s half-pay of 9¢.6d. a-day. The 
following letter to Lord Fitzroy Somerset shows his deli- 
cacy of feeling, and explains itself :— 


To Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 


“ My pear Lorp Fitzroy. “Battle House, Nov, 80, 1826, 


«T think it is Bacon who says that ‘the man who 
takes the advice of a judicious friend doubles himself, 
and, in the belief that it is true, I am going to ask your 
advice on a subject of some importance to me, but involving 
a question of delicacy which I feel reluctant to decide 
for myself, Iam perhaps taking too much advantage of 
your uniform kindness by thus intruding my private affairs 
upon you, but as I know your sense of honour will lead, 
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you to determine rightly, so I trust your friendship will 
find an excuse for the confidence with which I put it to 
the test. 

“You are aware that year’s pay was granted to officers 
for each wound received in action. I was wounded three 
times, but I only received the allowance for two wounds, 
as may easily be proved by the books of the War Office and 
Medical Board. Many officers have lately claimed and 
received the allowance—I mean within 2 year or two; but 
there are some circumstances attending my case which I 
wish to put you in possession of. My third wound I re- 
ceived in the churchyard of Arcangues; and you yourself 
ean vouch for the fact as you saw me bleeding, and the 
Thuke desired me to go to the rear thinking it was worse 
than it really was. A musket-ball glanced from a tomb- 
stone and struck me on the hip; it was flattened, and a 
cannon-shot rebounding from the church wall at the same 
moment struck the ball and drove it into the flesh. The 
wound was at first, though a very painful one, not sufficient 
to justify my going to the rear, but two days afterwards 
the bruise of the cannon-ball sloughed and it was six 
weeks before it healed, as Hair who attended me can 
vouch for. I did not return myself wounded, partly be- 
cause it was becoming rather a foshion at that time to 
return very slight hurts ss wounds, but principally because 
Mrs. Napicr was on the point of being confined and I 
feared the effect it might have upon her. The acar is 
from the nature of the wound more like that left by a 
sore; and having no vouchers with me when I claimed for 
the other txo wounds, and the Medicel Board, from the 
number of deceits practised on them, being very indelicata 
in their inquiries, I feared insult and said nothing about 
the third wound. I have however been lately struggling 
(without much success) against untoward circumstances ; 
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and as the allowance was my undoubted right, I think 
justice to my children requires that I should overcome the 
repugnance I feel to make a claim attended with so many 
peculiarities and of this nature, at so late a period, when 
the country is suffering. I think I have a right to it, but 
necessity ia a bad counsellor on such occasions, and the 
consciousness that I am urged to think of it by the want 
of money renders me exceedingly doubtful of the propriety 
of stirring about the matter. My wounds were certainly 
very severe; my backbone was fractured by one of them, 
and the effect of that bas been great weakness in the 
lower extremities ever since. I never laid claim to 
pension for that wound as it did not come under the letter 
of the regulation, and therefore I think Iam not over- 
stepping the right line in asking for a third allowance, 
which is strictly within the regulation, although at a late 
period. Your opinion, if you will give it, will decide mo; 
and in the mean time I am 
“Yours sincerely, 


“'W. Narrer.” 


Lord Fitzroy’s answer urged Colonel Napier to make 
the application, and the allowance for the third wound was 
obtained. 

The following letters were written during the year 1827 ; 
some during occasional absences in London, some from 
home to his wife at Dawlish :-— 


“London. 
“Shaw bas been appointed assistant-adjutant-general 
in the north of Ireland, and goes there in a week or two, 
The —— family sent one of their members post haste to 
London to ask for it before it was vacant; —— backed 
him up; but the Duke, on looking at the name, said, 
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‘—— family—live in the north of Ireland—wante to 
draw pay and live at home—no—give it to Colonel Shaw, 
he has asked for nothing.” 


“London, 


. “I saw the Duke; he received me very 
kindly and asked me to dinner, but I was engaged, which 
was disagreeable. Soult's son is in town, a very agreeable 
modest young man, very like his father, but softer looking ; 
he is going to Bath, and, if possible to put him up, perhaps 
we may have him at Bromham. This I would not have 
thought of if I had not seen that he is a young man who 
would not care for bad accommodation.” 

“London, 

+ « + . “Lord Bathurst gave me leave to copy his 
papers; I wrote to him to say I would not without first 
apprizing him that I had found fault with his administration 
in what I had already written, and he has withdrawn his 
leave as far as concerus his predecessor's time, but continues 
his leave for his own time; this I cannot blame him 
for, . . ” 

“London. 


. “] Write in a happy humour because I have 
jost had the pleasure of stuffing a little child, less than 
Pammy, with buns. It was stretching ita little hands 
to the cakes in a pastrycook’s shop, and whining to its 
father, on whose back it was strapped, and it looked pale 
end starved, poor little thing! 

“Lord Goderich is to be Premier. This I suppose to be 
temporary ; he can never maintain that place. Lord Well- 
ington eaid to be Commanderin-chief, This would do. 

« . . . “Bickersteth and I dined together; he is, 
I am delighted to say, still Radical, and dislikes Canning. 
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It was not Burdett but the present Chancellor that got 
him the silk gown. He asked for it as a matter he was 
entitled in justice to, and Copley had the good sense to 
give it him, The soldiers and their wives have found me 
out in Brompton in two hours after I arrived, and daily 
besiege me. Everybody says Iam the author of ‘Cyril 
Thornton.’ AmI?. . . . Ifthe Duke does not come 
in Colborne is to succeed Sir Herbert Taylor: this is 
excellent.” 


“ June, Bromham. 

“No letter from you since you arrived at Dawlish. 
Mrs. Moore came yesterday, and the fair would have gone 
off well if she had not heard of her sister being ill again, 
but that made her low. The people of the fair showed 
all the inherent mischief of the English character, but, 
being of more than even Wiltshire stupidity, were unable 
to give it vent beyond groaning and shouting and breaking 
palings. The children bought as many dolls as would 
people a desert island, as many cakes as would feed a 
populous one, and as many drums and whistles as would 
frighten any island from its propriety. I have resolved to 
mend and beautify Fanny's room, but don’t tell her till 
she comes back. I hear Lord Londonderry has published 
a History of the Peninsular War.” 


“Fanny's room is much improved, but of course 
winter is trial time ; even the drawing-room is comfortable 
now. Anastasia Moore gets evidently better. The rooma 
are beautiful to look at. I have read the Fairy Tales of 
Ireland; they are stupidly done, especially «Mr. Rusty- 
black Eagle,’ but the inherent fun amuses you justly in 
spite of its dulnesa. 

“The time of haymaking makes this place more beau- 
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tifal than you can imagine, and sweeter than Arabia. I 
lave weeded your garden, snd made a walk across the 
grass for you, I am going to give a tea-party this evening 
io Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Phipps, and the Baileys. I shall be 
Jack among the maids, the husbands being in London. 
The Duke of Wellington has beat the Ministers on the 
Army Bill a second time ; I rejoice thereat. ... . Jones 
has been employed to paint a national picture for Green- 
wich; he made @ bargain that no naval captain or higher 
rank is to direct him low topaint, and strange to say it 
was assented to. This, if it is the consequence of the 
change in the Ministry, is the best sign I know of the 
times.” 


“ Mrs, Moore’s sister is doad and she is in great dis- 
tress; Anastasia is getting better daily. I have done no 
history worth speaking of; and worse, I cannot settle to it 
yet—my mind is distraught.” 


“T have read Moore’s book, ‘ The Epicurean ;’ I think 
it the most learned, beautiful, and interesting romance I 
ever read, It will be o standard work, and discovers 
better tuste and more genius than anything he has yet 
written, but the end of it half killed me. When you read 
it you will understand why. The description is true, not 
to the life, but the death” 


The agitation in favour of Roman Catholic Emencipa- 
tion, which gave occupation to all political parties during 
the ensuing three years, roused al! Colonel Napier’s deeply- 
rooted feelings and sympathies for the Irish. He did not 
stand forward to take a prominent part in politics until 
after that measure was carried, but he felt a keen interest 
in the struggle. He distrusted the honesty of O'Connell 
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however, and the following note found among his papers 
in his own handwriting goes far to justify his opinion :— 


(Wote.)—* Lord Nugent tells me that he heard O'Connell 
urge upon Burdett the payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, &c., called the Wings; that Burdett said if it 
would forward the Catholic question ho would support the 
measure, and he would take O’Conncll’s assurance to that 
effect. O'Connell went back to Ireland and found Shiel 
and Jack Lawless spouting against these Wings, and in 
command of the populace thereby ; whereupon O'Connell 
turned round and publicly declared Burdett to be a “ spotted 
traitor,” an enemy to the Catholic religion, for supporting 
the Wings; that is, for doing what O’Connell himself had 
urged upon Burdett in London. 

“ W. N.” 


In the spring of 1828 the first volume of his History was 
published, and Colonel Napier found himself possessed, at 
a bound, of a high station among historical writers. 

The following letters to his wife were written during 
the course of its publication, which he superintended in 
London :— 


“London. [No date] 


“The following table of contents is the shortest. way 
of explaining my adventures to you. 

« Author got to London well—dined with James Moore 
—quarrelled—Jones praised work too highly—slept at 
Gloucester Coffee-house—wet bed, fever, no lodging—met 
Cooke*—got his bed—continued fever—Murray praised 
book highly—offered 500 guineas for copyright—took no 


* Major Cooke, late of 43rd Regiment. 
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notire—gont, laid up—pain, fever, and irritation—nnable 
to write—Cooke very kind—got lodging—opened inter- 
eourse with —— —had hopes 1500/—could not manage 
the negotiation in person—agent made some mistake of 
little consequence—anxious to buy, but tried tricka—en- 
raged, kicked him to the Devil—wrote a peremptory note 
to Murray—he came forward handsomely—bargain struck, 
printed in three weeks or a month, but continued gout irri- 
tatos and interferes dreadfully—1000 guineas for the copy- 
right, Murray to have the option of purchasing the other 
three volumes at the same price—all the money yours, 
darling—twelve copies, and the right of sending proof- 
aheeta to Soult, mine. I shall get a present out of him, 
bound for you, I think—— 

“Pray inake out a Freneh letter to Soult, thus :—Say 
that I am ashamed of the time that has elapsed since I 
had hoped to be ready to print; that booksellers and 
various difficultics have delayed me; that I am at last 
ready to send him the proof-shects if he will indicate the 
most secure way of their reaching him; that I hope he 
will approve of what I have written; that my wish has been 
to do justice; that I have been obliged to sell the work in 
England to a bookseller, and that consequently I have no 
control over it, but that I stipulated that he, Marshal 
Soult, should have the proof-sheets as they came out, and 
consequently the means of translating it, if he thinks it 
worth while, before any other person. Put all sorts of 
compliments, and say that I hope my arrangement will 
meet his wishes, but that I have had great difficulty in get- 
ting it done, as the right of sending it to him was much 
eavilled at by the booksellers ; indeed it was the principal 
hitch with ——, In explaining this difficulty you must be 
delicate to him, and you must be quick, for Murray is npon 
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the wings of desire and talks of getting it done in three 
weeks, 

“P.§.—I am mad about the plates, and Sir H. Dal- 
rymple, and Bicketsteth. Murray roars out for the manu- 
script, I roar out from the gout, and neither Sir Hew nor 
Bickersteth has seen the work. I shall go quite mad—I 
am half so already, Without Cooke’s activity and kind- 
ness I should havo been ruined.” 


London. 

“Your brother® is appointed Socretary of Embasry at 
Vienna. He had his choice of that, or again at Buenos 
Ayres, There was no time to be lost and Lord Stuart 
chose the first for him; he was right. Buenos Ayres 
would be so expensive, that his 28002. would not go #0 far 
as 12002 at Vienna, and in other respects there could 
be no question.” 


“London, 

“I only found yesterday that your brother had re- 
jected Vienna, and chosen Buenos Ayres, partly, I suppose, 
for the sake of the larger salary, and partly to be alone. 
I think ho is wrong; but he ought to be the best judge, 
He has applied for leave to go from a Continental port 
without coming to England, which Lord Stuart got for him, 
60 that I fear you will not see him for a long time.” 


“London, 
“The King’s Speech calls Navarino ‘an untoward 
affair. The Duke has resigned the Army. This certain, 
and you have the first news of it—tell Moore. 
“The report goes that Beresford, Murray, and Sir H. 
Taylor are to be in commission; this will be destruction 


* By, Henry Fox, 
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to the army, and to my prospects. The dispute at present 
is whether the Duke is a d—d idiot or only a common 
idiot. Mark me! he gives up the Commandership-in-chief 
because he is determined to take the affairs of this country 
up in earnest ; he will be found to be a master-hand and a 
strong one. I date the crisis from this moment.” 


“ London, 
“T have had a strong discussion with Murray, but it is 
all settled amicably. On Tuesday he signs the legal part; 
3500, in four months, 3502. in six months, 3502, in eight 
months,” 


“London. 


“Lord Londonderry’s narrative differs toto carlo from 
mine, I hear ho abuses the Convention of Cintra. This 
is also pleasant, as the Duke will be on my side. Iam 
disturbed at uot hearing from Soult; I fear the book does 
not please him, 

“The book gets on slowly; about 100 pages are finished. 
I was going to send you the first proof-sheet of the quarto, 
but I thought that it would, perhaps, make you sorry that 
it was to be in octave, The Duke wished to keep the Com- 
mandership-in-chief, but his friends pressed him to give 
it up. A pity! it would only have been a nine-days’ won- 
der, and the Duke of Marlborough had it when chief, 
or one of the chief Ministers.” 

* London, 

“Small cares thicken on me, and I have had another 
gout for two days; but the book gets on. 

«T made two good sayings lately. I was at Crockford’s 
asa sight: the looking-glasses are numerous. It was said 
‘The gentlemen must be vain.’ ‘No, it is to watch 
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their neighbours cheating.” ‘That would not do for 
Crockford.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘The Devil has no shadow, 
Crockford can have no reflection.” 

“Second good saying. ‘A woman is a biped that wishes 
horses to go faster than coachmen like, ships to carry more 
soil then sailors wish, generals to fight more battles than 
soldiers desire, and dandies to make more love than reason- 
able men find convenient.’” 


“London, 

“Jam very busy. Book 160 pages corrected—letter 
from Soult—four sheets gone to Mathicu umas to trans- 
late. When the moncy is paid, set apart ten guineas for 
the poor people, over ana above tlc usual charity; it is 
right to do so. The printers say I am very troublesome in 
correcting ; you could have told them that before. Tho 
Duke is fighting everybody. I dined with tho Blencowes. 
They are good, sensible people, and the party was sensible 
and pleasant. Everybody talked politics; all were evi- 
dently of different sides, yet I came away without knowing 
what any man was, so gentlemantike and agreeable all 
were. I never saw it before, lut the Duke seoms to have 
killed party feeling. Huskixson is knocked on the head, 
but I hear he intends to revive this night.” 


“London, 
“T am weary of my life; for the last week I have been 
rolling in agony with the gout; the pain was incessant for 
36 hours, which never happened before. I am better now, 
but I feel as if a fresh fit would come on every moment, 
“To mend the matter the printers are getting slow and 
carelesa, and the time flies. The Duke of Wellington has 
been near dying; he is hardly recovered. War seems 
to be certain. France will have Egypt, depend upon it. 
Nobody seems to think of that quarter.” 
VOL. 1. P 
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The following letter well expresses the opinions of the 
work entertained Ly military men who were competent to 
judge :— 


Colonel Shaw to Colonel Napier. 
“Manchester, 16th Muy, 1828. 

“ Having read your firt volume with every attention. 
I sincerely congratulate you on your having written a 
history which I am fully convinced will be read with ad- 
tniration by the present and by future ages, As a military 
history nothing in our language can be placed in compa- 
Tison with it. So the Duke does not admit all the criticizms 
18 to the movements at the periods of Roliga and Vimiero ; 
I suspect, however, that in the midst of the French army 
ag ours was at four o'clock after the action of Roliga, there 
were good gleanings to have been got. 

“T sow some minds are struck by your saying that the 
Duke committed faults, Turenne points out the only cuse 
in which a commander does not commit faults, ‘quand 
un homme n'a point fait de fautes & la guerre, il ne l’a 
pas faite longtemps’ A man who conducts military ope- 
rations must be most extraordinarily stupid if he fails to 
discover that before long he has committed many errors ; 
the Duke must like the frankness of your observations, it 
makes your praise of him valuable. 

“Your work is very genermlly read here; all the 
Messes have got it; the mercantile men have got it in 
their libraries, and several of the mercantile people have 
spoken to me of it, after having read it with great interest, 
and anxiously asking for the second volume. 

“William Campbell* writes me such an excellent criti- 


© Mejor-General Sir W. Oampbell. 
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cism on your work that I must give yon a literal copy of it. 
‘Have you begun Napier’s book? I am delighted with it. 
By Jove! I do not think such a history has eppeared since 
that of Xenophon, The writing is beautiful, and though 
entirely free from affectation he says the best things, 
short, pithy, and to the purpose. There never was written 
anything of more rapid current, and in his course he flings 
to right and left the dirt and filth of prejudice; lays bare 
the baseness and corruption of the Juntas, &c., and exposes, 
alas! the blindness and folly of our military agents—the 
madness or imbecility of our Government! and all this 
done with good taste, and from undoubted documents, 
quoted in the margin. All as it ought to be; the subject 
decply considered, the whole evidence well sifted, and the 
presumed truth impartially told, Iam charmed. This is 
History, Mr, Southey should have waited ; he would then 
lave published only his historical essy, which is amusing 
enough.’” 


Colonel George Napier to Colonel William Napier. 
“ Grosv nor Street, Muy 18, 1828. 

“I returned late last night. I was highly delighted 
with Paris, and saw everything. Marshal Soult’s reception 
was the kindest you can imagine; I saw him every day, 
dined with him, and met many Generals: among others 
Clausel, who seems a proper clever fellow. Soult desired 
I would give his best regards, and said, ‘Your brother's 
work is perfect; it does honour to his head and heart, and 
must be as satisfactory to the French army as it is to the 
English; it is the work of a just and honourable man, 
whose only object is to tell the truth without fear or vain 
boasting ; and aa to his remarks at the end of the chapters, 


they are most scientific, and require no comment from me 
Pp? 
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or any other military man—they speak for themselves.’ 
He afterwards said to me, ‘Your brother is the most 
candid, fair, and honourable man I ever saw, and his His- 
tory is truth, and cannot be contradicted.’ In short my 
dear William your whole conduct has been such as to gain 
for ever not only Murshal Soult’s friendship and admira- 
tion, but that of every oftiver I conversed with in Parix, 
The Marshal presented me with a beautiful print of him- 
self the day I came away ; in short, he was most kind and 
friendly, and most sincerely do I thank you my very dear 
William for your kind letter to him. He lives en prince. 
I like his daughter very much, she is a handsome woman, 
Tho Duchess was very friendly indeed, and 1 rattled out 
exeeruble French without fear, jumbling tenses, genders, 
and numbers in one confused mass; however, what with 
shrugs and grimaces, I contrived to make myself under- 
stood, aud T understood then pretty well. 

“Old Lafayette desired I would rementher him to you; 
he is a fine old fellow, but T should doubt his cleverness; 
very goodnatured, and a little vain. I see he is held in 
high respect. Count Dumas, with whom I talked for 
an hour or two, said he had written to you respecting the 
stops in the English edition; he showed me twenty-five 
sheets already printed of the French translation ; and as far 
as I could judge from a hasty view, he appears to me 
to have caught the spirit of your style very truly, and done 
the thing uncommonly well. He said, ‘I have written 
a few lines to your brother upon the very few points on 
which we may have a trifling difference, but, on the whole, 
I pronounce the work a model of truth, skill, aud elo- 
quence. As to the retreat of Sir John Moore, the battle of 
Corunna, and tae General’s death and character, it is 
perfect ; not a single false idea; and the eloquence with 
which it is written; although I am an old author and have 
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met with much approbation, I do not feel competent to 
criticise it, indeed it is impossible.’ All this being said in 
English I know to be correct. He also said, ‘Your brother 
is the only historian who has becn able to comprehend the 
ideas of the Emperor on entering Spain, and he is the only 
taan who has done Napoleon's genius justice; all he says is 
new to France and to Europe, and is all true.’ He told 
me to entrent of you to get another volume out in two 
months. I said I feared that was impossiblo but I would 
give his message. He repeated several times, ‘Pray make 
him work to bring out the second volume immediately. 
Lhope my dear William you are ut work, for rest assured 
your fame will be immortal by this History, 

“T enclose you a letter from old Desmenard, who is 
as good a fellow as I ever met. I went every day to his 
house ; his nice nieces sont all kinds of loves, &+., as did 
Madaine their mother. I like the family very much. 
They begged their best compliments and all kinds of 
French sayings to dear Car.; it would do her heart good 
to see how highly respected and esteemed you are my 
dear Podge by all the French, As to Paris itself, it is de- 
lightful, and I saw everything. What I admired as most 
splendid to the glory of the French nation was the beau- 
tiful column in the Place Vendéme; I went to the top 
of it, What a mean, rasceily revenge, to take down the 
statuc of Napoleon, who had led the armies whose victories 
are there embossed ! 

“Lord Strangford is going to attack you: he is in a 
great rage, I hear. And now God bless you my dear 
William! and work hard as Dumas begs.” 


The following letter from “Tom Moore,” refers to one 
of the numerous controversies imposed upon him by his 
publication. 
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«My prar Napier, “Juno 6, 1828, 


“T enclose you a note which I have just received from 
Wilson, and which, as I am not returning so soon as he 
thinks, I enclose to you. I find the feeling he expresses 
relative to your note upon Strangford and Strangford’s 
anawer very prevalent, and I think it right you should 
know it. If you have it in your power to give a complete 
and documentary reply to Strangford’s pomphlet (for the 
mere questioning his veracity will not do), I say again, what I 
said when you mentioned the substance of your note to me, 
Let him have hia deserts, coiite qui coite’ But the next 
best thing to being able to answer him is to say honestly 
ond frankly that you have been mistaken, and the rest 
of your hook will but rise the brighter and more trust- 
worthy for the conccssion. I have not time to write more 
‘on tho subject, but Wilson’s note very much expresses 
all that I feel on it. ‘There is, in fact, no middle line left 
you between a complete and instantancous answer, or as 
complete and instantancous an amende, 


“Ever yours most truly, 


“Taomas Moone.” 


Note by Colonel Napier on the above Letter, 


“Colonel Napier did answer Lord Strangford effec- 
tively; und when the editor of the ‘Sun,’ commenting 
on the controversy, condemned his lordship, and used 
terms so strong as to draw on himself a prosecution, Lord 
Strangford’s advocate admitted the trath of Colonel 
Napier’s principal accusation, and, attempting to justify it, 
was publicly rebuked by Judge Bailey. The verdict was 
for the editor.” 
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Colonel George Napier to Colonel William Napier. 
“Bardges, Aug. 1, 1899. 

“T long to hear of your second volume. Is it out? ... 
We have got acquainted here with many pleasant French- 
men, among others little Las-Casea, who tells us many 
interesting things of Napoleon to whom he seems uncom- 
monly attached. He does not think well of Gourgaud, 
We have also a Count Canonyille, who was Napoleon’s 
Maréchal de Palais, and with him everywhere. He is 
a complete Napoleonist and has told us many curious 
facts, I am reading Bourrienne’s Memoirs; the first four 
volumes are lately published; he was Napoleon’s school- 
fellow and private secretary for years, Canonville tells 
me that nearly all of it is true, but that thero are also 
many false statements, and that it should be read with 
the knowledge that Bourrienne was punished at last by 
Napoleon for misapplication of the public money, and 
therefore he writes evidently with a wish to lower Na- 
poleon’s private character, at the same time that he exalts 
his talents to the highest pitch. However, the book is well 
written and extremely interesting and curious. He takes 
every opportunity of holding Sir Walter Scott’s book * up 
to the ridicule it so justly merits, 

“I went over to sce Alavat at Bagnéres. He swears 
you are blind to that coquin Napoleon’s conduct in Spain, 
and believe in all the dam French rascals like —, &e., 
‘and by ——I am angry wid William, but by —— the 
military part is to me better and dearer than Polybius; 
by ——, George, I tell everybody no such book in Europe ! 
by ——, William would make the best minister in the 


* “Life of Nepoleon.’ 
+ The Spanish General Alave, attached to the Duke of Wellington as 
‘Military Commissioner in Spain. 
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world, and by —— he is equal to command any army; he 
is one dam clever fellow, the cleverest fellow, but dam 
rascal to the Spaniards.’ And then he jumps up on his one 
leg, and putters out French, English, and Spanish, to the 
utter incomprehensibility of any human being. Ho is a 
fine fellow! his health is much better, but his hip is as bad 
ag ever, poor fellow! he sends his beat love to you.” 


The only really unfair and uncandid criticism of the book 
appeared in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ but the spirit of the 
work was too much opposed to the prejudices and feelings 
of the day to make it generally popular. The publisher 
who purchased the first volume had the right of refusal for 
the second. When the latter was nearly ready a friend 
informed Colonel Napier that he did not think his pub- 
lisher would purchase the second volume, because he 
had heard him say that an officer of high rank, connected 
with the ministry, had declared it was not ‘The Book.’ 
The following letter from Mr. Murray assigns a more sub- 
stantial reason for his refusul to publish the second volume 
upon the same terms as the first.” 


«My pear Sir, “ Albemarle Street, May 18, 1829. 


“Upon making up the account of the sale of the first 
volume of the History of the War in the Peninsula, I find 
that I am at this time minus 5452 12s. 

“At this loss I do by no means repine, for I have 
derived much gratification from being the publisher of 
a work which is so intrinsically valuable, and which has 
been go generally admired; and it is some satisfaction for 
me to find by this result that my own proposal to you was 
perfectly just. 

“T will not however venture to offer you a less sum for 
the second yolume, but recommend that you should, in 
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justice to yourself, apply to some other publishers. If you 

should obtain from them the sum which you are right 

in expecting, it will afford me great pleasure, and if you do 

not, you will find me perfectly ready to negotiate, and in 

any case I shall continue to be, with the highest esteem, 

“Dear Sir, 
“Your obliged and faithful servant, 

“Joun Murray.” 


Colonel Napier published the second and all the suc- 
ceeding volumes of the Ilistory on his own arcount. 

The following letters to his wife refer to the publi- 
cation of this second volume. 


“Juno, 

“T am too late for a frank but I do not like to keep 
you in suspense. I have settled to print on my own risk, 
T have got good security as to character of my agent, and 
the calculation will, if I sell 3000 copies, give mo 9502. 
profit, the copyright remaining with me. I hope it will 
do, IfI fail in this plan I will never write another line; 
for sulimitting to the insolenco of such fellows a3 —— is 
out of the question. When I have set the printers to 
work, I shall go down to Wiltshire, and correct by post ; 
it will be cheaper even by coach-parcels than living in 
London, and I cannot stay long away from you with- 
out pain.” 


“Fanny’s letter has relieved me from a state of great 
uneasiness,* but I am impatient to hear from Brabent. I 
was twice on my way to the coach-office last night to 
go down to you. Iam glad now that I did not, as it might 
have disturbed you; and I will not go now till I have 


‘* His wife bed hd o povere attack af hay fever. 
P3 
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completed the business here, for I have had a letter from 
Dumas, complaining of delay and wanting me to make an 
apology to the public, and promise to be a better boy 
at my lessons in future. What @ very funny idea! I 
shal! teach him better things in time, but I must get 
his part settled before I go down to you,‘and I think that 
ag quict is necessary for you it may be better; but if you 
havo the least desire to sce me, say so, and in twelve hours 
I will be with you. ‘fell Fanny I thank her for writing to 
mo—she is a good girl. 

“Lady Lansdowne was 0 kind as to send a servant 
to Craven Mill to look for me, and from thence to Edward 
Street, with an invitation to her music party; but I could 
not raise spirits enough to go. It shows that she is not too 
fine a lady for her country friends, and I like her for it. I 
had a long conversation with the Duke of Richmond. He 
is a very reasonable, honest man, and everybody says he is 
to be Prime Minister. I warned him not to look forit, and 
bo svemed to feel my reasons.” 


His friend Colonel Shaw waa at this time Military- 
Political agent at Manchester, for which post he had been 
recommended to the Ministry by the Duke of Wellington, 
and the following letter gives an interesting account of the 
state of that town during the Reform agitation. 


Colonel Shaw to Colonel Napier. 


“My pear Narisr, “ Manchester, Nov. 30, 1829, 


“Since the 8rd I have been on a Court of Inquiry on 
which we were occupied during the whole day, having no 
time for anything elee. I ought to have written long 
before, but my attention was constantly kept on the alert 
by a strange state of things here. There are twenty thou- 
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sand peopie out of work for months, and this contest 
between the workpeople and their employers continued till 
October; in the latter part of its continuance it was of 
course greatly more dangerous than at any other time, for 
the workpeople became more and more exasperated as 
their wants and miseries daily increased from so long a 
want of wages. For a great many weeks we were kept in 
momentary dread of scenes of violence, and I fclt a great 
responsibility and anxiety to accomplish the two not very 
reconcilable objects of protecting the lives and properties 
of the employers, and of avoiding tho necessity of actively 
employing the troops in support of the civil power. The 
chief means taken to accomplish these two points was that 
of establishing piquets of cavalry and infantry in the parts 
of the town that were threatened, and having tho police 
and one of the magistrates constantly in readiness, so as to 
proceed instantly to any place where a mob was assembling. 
A mob here, being allowed to collect and proceed to com- 
mit excesses, soon gathers into such a storm that there 
could be little chance of its being stopped without lives 
being lost; I cannot doubt therefore that the most 
humane course to pursue, and that which will also best 
protect property, is to overcome tho mob by their seeing 
that you hold in readiness such a forco as can instantly 
support the civil power, and that the civil authorities, 
acting in understanding with the military, instantly pro- 
ceed to meet and suppress every scene of riot that may 
take place, only showing the military when the civil force 
is evidently inadequate; for showing the military in time 
has the effect of intimidating the rioters, and encouraging 
the constables, to such a degree that the former in general 
disperse. Jt was upon this principle that we acted for 
@ great many weeks here every day and every hour, and 
you will see that to carry the thing into practice was, in 
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fact, to be in an uncensing state of watching. If yon 
happen to recollect it when you write, you may mention 
what you think of this notable theory as to civil com- 
motions. The people here since the disturbances have 
consented to prepare a place in the centre of the town 
where a conaiderable body of troops may be lodged within 
an enclosure, which separates them entirely from the 
people, and in good rooms and stabling: this was agreed 
to with the utmost unanimity; but previous to tlfe riots 
when I proposed it to the authoritics, they approved 
but suid they durst not even mention it, The dispute 
between the masters and their workpeople is for the pre- 
sont completely settled; the workpeople in this instance 
wore, I conceive, completely in the wrong, and the masters 
beat them. 

“Noither the notice which has appeared of your second 
volume in the United Service Journal, nor any other that 
I havo seen, deserves the name of a review. In the first 
paragraph (U.S. Journul) they raise you above Coesar and 
Napolvon, and all others who ever approached the subject 
of war; in the three next paragraphs is thrown some 
disparagement, which is to 2 certain extent popular, how- 
ever unjust, from the idea that you lean too much to the 
French owing to your getting so much information from 
them. and particularly from Soult. That you have un- 
guardedly adopted anything from the French Generals, 
the reviewer does not offer the remotest instance; and 
I apprehend thet the result, so far from turing out 
<galling,’ will be quite the reverse, for truth requires that 
the French should be shown to have been highly skilful 
and most formidable opponents; and surely on their 
having been eo, and being so represented, depends the 
glory of the British arms. 

“Nothing I assure you could have given me greater 
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pleasure and gratification than the perusal of your second 
volume; you have got, and E conceive must ever main- 
tain, the highest place among military writers, 

“There is a gentleman here who lately travelled with, 
and saw a great deal of, General Scbastioni. From what 
he says it is evident that Schastiani is a hater of the 
English. I was glad to find however that he had the 
candour to praiso very much your work, and to call you a 


very able man. 
“ Yours sincerely, 


«J, Siaw.” 


Although the views propounded by Colonel Shaw on 
the suppression of town mobs are now generally adopted, 
and cven for the most part recognised by the official 
instructions given to military officers, they were at that 
time novel. In 1853, after the deuth of his brother Sir 
Charles, Sir William Napier sent to General Kennedy an 
extract from his brother's journal which will be found in 
its chronological order. This was written ten years later, 
when Sir Charles commanded the northern district during 
the disturbances arising out of the Chartist agitation. The 
writer acknowledges the assistance he derived from the 
perusal of a “most masterly” roport addressed by Colonel 
Shaw to the Commissioners of Police. The only precedent 
as to the method of dealing with town mobs on a large 
scale at that time existing was to bo found in Napoleon's 
account of his suppression of the Sections at Paris, published 
in his Memoirs in 1823, The following letter from Colonel 
Shaw continues the discussion of this subject — 


Colonel Shaw to Colonel Napier. 
«My pEag Napier, “« Manchester, Nov. 22, 1830. 


“Since receiving your last note I have looked at 
Bonaparte’s own account of his proceedings against the 
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Sections at Paris. You will see from that account that 
he occupied the Pont Neuf, which surprises me; I think 
that under the circumstances on the morning when he 
placed his guns, the Pont Neuf was out of his position: 
I see that on the other side he orcupied the Louvre and 
the Place Louis XV., and consequently the whole line to 
the Champs Elysées, and that he commanded the Rue St, 
Honoré by the points which he held. 

“ T see from what you say that we agree in the main 
points; that the streets (ie. the town) should not be aban- 
doned. The idea that it should. has I xee become common 
with military men. Abandon the town, and you at once 
give up everything you have to contend for; the moral 
effect would be fatal; it would encourage all the bad to 
the utmost, would discourage those otherwise willing to 
protect property, and Ieave them to he even foreed to act 
against you; it wonld deliver over to pillage the property 
you wish to protect, and give those within time so to pre- 
pare the town that you could not again enter, at least with- 
out destroying it. It is clearly right to hold an important 
and commanding portion of the town you wish to protect, 
and also to command an outlet: now this Intter condition 
materially affects one of the principles you mention,—that 
of keeping very concentrated, for you must have a good 
and open part of the town, and yet you must keep up a 
communication through it so as to get out in case of need. 
This may wud must sometimes force you to occupy @ longer 
line than you would otherwise wish, and it is a difficulty 
I have had before mefor some time. The practical remedy 
I conceive to be that of oceupying and fortifying strong 
and important points on the line of communication ; if the 
Tine is to be intercepted those points must be attacked; s0 
be it, but when the attack upon them becomes serious, 
move your disposable force from your main position and 
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fall upon the assailants; and in this encounter probably 
the ‘whole affair will be settled. 

“ Again, there is another important modification as to the 
extent of the position you may occupy in a town. It may 
with greater safety be more extended when the streets are 
broad and straight, 80 as to be easily raked and commanded 
by artillery. 

“ A concentrated and strong position is evidently essen- 
tial when aftuirs get serious, and the troops aro likely to be 
overpowered by numbers; and as, when any movement of 
@ great town begins, you cunnot tell how far it may go, 
such position should always be clearly fixed upon, and the 
important points in it held from the first, But I should 
altogether deprecate the remaining in such a position with 
the troops at the commencement of a popular tumult; in 
that case strike blows as rapidly as possible at the assem- 
bling bodies, disperse them, and retiro to your intended 
position the moment you have done so; repeating these 
blows when called for, and trusting to your activity and 
vigour to secure getting back to your position, and also 
using great discretion not to leave your position when you 
find that your first vigorouy efforts have not put down 
insurrection, and that matters were become too serious for 
detailed attacks. 

“The defence of the points you occupy in a town seems 
an easy matter; strong buildings cannot be taken from 
you; occupy the projecting houses of all inlets in the 
squares and open spaces which you have with a small force 
on the side of the square, and they will be completely 
barred. 

“ When you issue from your position to do anything 
offensive, three cases may be supposed ; Ist, that you are 
to act against an assemblage not occupying buildings ; 
2nd, against an assemblage occupying isolated buildings ; 
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Srd, against an assemblage occupying whole streets, and 
having both streets and houses barricaded. 

“The first case must be casily dixposed of, if there be 
any adequate force to protect your guns. 

« The second Bonaparte disposed of solely by the use of 
artillery, as it ever ought to be disposed of ; for one factory, 
defended decently even by a rabble, might, were you to 
attack it rashly, defeat any force you might attempt to 
storm it with, 

«The third case can only be disposed of by burning, and 
total destruction to the buildings by that means and by 
artillery." 

* As to a whole country rising in rebellion against its 
government, that is a different affair; the position is in 
fact an absurdity in itself, as at once appears by asking 
the question—Does the army and government belong to 
the country, or docs the country belong to the army and 
government ? It would be the contest of one limb against 
the whole body. There is one case. however, which actually 
muy oceur in this country, in which I would act even at 
the risk at least of destruction to a place, which you think 
too horrible to be attempted. It is not at all an impossible 
thing to occur that, were much commotion to teke place 
in this vicinity, the plundering mob might seize upon a 
town. I think that in such a case they should be power- 
fully attacked and dislodged at all hazards to property: 
the good people would have fled, and the existence of such 
an example would endanger all the property in the district. 
I may expect therefore that my being hanged in such a 


* Colonel Shaw most bere have written hastily. Later experience 
teaches us that barricades defended by any mob may be carried withoat 
guna and without deetroying honses, ‘The troops force their way into the 
nearest houses on both sides of a street so occupied, and break way 
fhrough the partition walls, from house 10 ome, until they tim the 
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case would meet with your approval, I shall think it very 
hard if I am hanged at last for any acts of the troops in 
which I may be concerned ; for I have spared no pains to 
prevent collision between the troops and the people; and 
this is chiefly to be effected by such good understanding 
with the magistrates as will prevent their committing the 
imprudence of calling out the troops uunceessarily ; a great 
deal may be done also by the way in which the troops are 
stationed, so that they may not be placed in actual contact 
with the people where irritation most exists, but sufficiently 
near to reach such pvints specdily and in force, if absolutely 
necessary, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
« J. Suaw.” 


The following extract from a letter of Colonel Shaw's at 
this time refers to the memorable decluration made by the 
Duke of Wellington in Parliament against any measure 
of Reform, on the 2nd November, 1830, The Duke on 
that occasion, after saying that the English representative 
system possessed the fall and entire confidence of the 
country, and (in substance) that any improvement on it 
was impossible, declared that lie was uot ouly not prepared 
to bring forward any measure of Reform, but that, “so long 
as he held any station in the government of the country, 
he should always fecl it his duty to resist such measures 
when proposed Ly others.” 


Colonel Shaw writes concerning the Duke’s retirement— 
“Tam most melancholy about the way in which the 
Duke of Wellington has gone out of power: I cannot well 
tell you how grieved I am, for I confess I felt a strong 
interest and anxiety that all should go well with him. I 
cannot agree with you in thinking that he attached himself 
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to a faction, unless you mean by that word the whole aris- 
tocracy. I will plainly tell you my construction of the 
whole matter. I think that by the Duke’s earliest habits 
and assuciations, and by the whole tenour of his life, he 
has strong aristocratic habits and opinions; that these have 
prevented his perceiving the progress of opinion in a dif- 
ferent direction; and that he saw that what has passed 
on the Continent was producing on effect in this country 
which he supposed might be stopped Ly a determined 
stand against all concession. One cannot but deeply lament 
he should not have read more justly the spirit of the times. 
By his advocating a reasonable reform in the representation, 
adopting a decided retrenchment of expenditure and o 
liboral foreign policy and trade, he might have soared 
above all faction and all opposition; the country would 
have followed him, to the utter discomfiture of all agitators; 
and if cither of the Houses had outvoted him, he must, 
even if turned out, soon have como in aguin. So great and 
80 high is my respect for the Duke, that I feel vexed beyond 
all measure that he has laid himself open to be called 
illiberal ; but unfortunately his most ardent admirers must 
admit that the sentiments contained in his speech were in 
direct opposition to the feelings of the whole country. It 
is, however, in the nature of man to be the slave of educa- 
tion, prejudice, and habit, and probably no man has ever 
existed whose mind has been much shown to the world, 
against whom even exceedingly inferior minds could not 
detect some great errors and absurdities. The feeling here 
in regard to the Duke is curious and interesting—I mean 
the feeling of the respectable people. Not a single sou 
did I ever hear approve of the sentiments of his too famous 
speech, but so great is their respect for him that they 
invariably mention it with regret, not anger.” 
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Colonel Napier to his Wife. 
“June. 

“ Shall I come to you to Weymouth from London, 
where J shall be on Wednesday? The weather you com- 
plain of has been the same here; everything is hurt but 
the children, who are ull well. Dray tell me as much as 
posible about yourself; everything clse that you write 
abcut is uninteresting to me till I mm over your letter to 
find where you speak about yourself; do not hide any low 
feelings or illness from me, or you will make me unhappy. 
T hear from Moore that there is a great opposition breaking 
out in Parliament; a coalition of high Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals, all against the Duke. They begin to hold him 
cheap; they will find him dear enough, but time will 
show.” 


(From London.] 

“I am very melancholy hero: Bickersteth’s brother, 
the surgeon at Liverpool, has burst a blood-vessel and 
cannot live, and it is really pitiable to see the struggle 
he makes to do his business and to keep up his mind. 
He cannot go to Liverpool without sacrifising his clients’ 
interests, and he is sv noble-minded that he will not 
do that though his heart is ready to break about his 
brother, who is the favourite of ali the family. Ido not 
know what to do or say to him, for he is go calm and 
dignified in his manner that it would be impertinent to 
offer him any consolation, and it is scarcely possible to 
refrain when one sees by the expression of his countenance 
how deeply he is affected.” 


The following is from Colonel Napier’s brother. 
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Colonel Charles James Napier to Colonel William Napier, 

“Tondon, Angust, 1830, 
“Talking with Lord Aylmer about your History, he 
told me that about three years ago he met with a Mr. 
Blancheton at the baths of Enghien. This gentleman was 
high in the confidence of Masséna, and secretary to him in 
Portugal. He now lives in the Rue de Lycée Valois, in 
Paris. Lord Aylmer seys he has more information on the 
events of that campaign than most people, and that he is 
very communicative. Being blind, he has no pursuit, and 
likes talking of past days; and, therefore, if you like to 
write to him, making use of Lord Aylmer’s neme, M. 
Blancheton will be both able and willing to give you all 
the information you can require on the French side. He 
told Lord Aylmer that Marmont superseded Masséna during 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, and that he believes Mas- 
séna’s anger prevented the attack on the right from being 
followed up, os it was at that moment that Marmont 

arrived, 

“T suspect Paris is ‘ae guiet asa barrel of gunpowder.’ 
Kiug Philippe had better take care how he smokes his 
pipe! I know nothing to detract from the merit of the 
Parisians except Mr. Bowring’s praises, and I have not 
ao much confidence in the town as in the country. I would 
rather trust the people of France than the people of Paris, 
Were I King Philippe, I would take delight in great reviews 
at Paris, and much pleasure in country amusements at all 
other times. Slipping one’s king is like slipping one’s 
shoulder, after the first time a trifle does it. I believe it 
is better that Charles’s head continues where it is; yet if 
there was any justice in beheading Charles the First and 
Louis, I do not see why this man should escape; Johnny 
Crapaud is very good-natured. God bless your honour ! 

“C.J, NaPIER.” 
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To his Wife. 
“London, December, 

“Lord Althorpe appears honest to me, he may yet 
save us. Lord Douro found me out, and is just the same 
excellent, honest, sensible young man as when I last saw 
him; he wishes me to go with him to Strathfieldsaye, and 
T have agreed tu do so. His politics ure decidedly adverse 
te his father’s, and he is for a thorough reform. Te dis- 
likes London society for its heartlessuess, and as good ag 
told me Sir John Moore was as great @ man ag his father: 
this shows how keen ho is in observation, What ho liked 
best in Sir Jolm Moore was his kindness of disposition.” 


December ? 

“Charles tells me (for Moore) that Major Sirr fired 
at Lord Edward [Fitzgerald] through the hiuge of the 
door, and then ran down stairs and sent a sergeant of 
the Derry Militia up, who found Lord Edward holding 
both Ryan and Swan down on the floor, knecling on one 
of their breasts, and trying at the same time to lift the 
window. The sergeant culled to him to surrender, or he 
must kill him: he said he would not, and held up his left 
hand, which the sergeant split, up the fingers, at one blow, 
and with a second cut his head open, when he wax taken, 
having fallen down. Charles saw himself the bullet-hole 
through the door at the hingcing of it; and Lieutenunt Stone 
of the Derry Militis, who had the care of Lord Edward, 
told Charles that after he was taken he called for some 
water, and when it was brought te him Major Sirr dashed 
it away and said, ‘You damned rebel, you shen’t have any.’ 
Lieutenant Stone, however, insisted upon its being given 
to him. Moore may depend upon this as fact, and there 
is another curious fact for him. The dagger which Edward 
used was given to him suddenly at uight in the ‘streets, a 
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few days before his arrest, by a stranger, who said, ‘You 
will have occasion for it in a few days,’ and then walked 


on.” 


« Dec, 31, 
“Thave been in bed for a week past with a cough, 
rheumatism, and gout all together, and of course my spirita 
are not very high, and not raised by the dangerous state 
Emily* is in at Barton; she has @ very severe, illness and 
gets worse. Charles Bellis gone down to her, and Charles, 
Henry, Louisa, and Caroline have also gone there. To- 
morrow J fear we shall huve bad news, yet I hope not; 1 
shall keep this open until the post from Barton to-morrow. 
« Friday.—I am much alarmed at no letter from Barton. 
T fear all is over and that 1 shall never see my poor Emily 
again. It is very alarming: yet I do not feel that internal 
sense of misfortune thot generally gives me notice of 
approaching distress. The facts are all yery threatening, 
yet I am calmer than I can understand, God send it may 
be a good omen! 
“Perhaps Bunbury thinks I am out of town and has 
written to you.” 


™ Jou, 6, 1831, 

“ How strange that my letter telling you of Emily’s 
sufety should have been delayed! She is going on quite 
well. Iam walking about again. Have you seen in ‘The 
Times’ a letter from me against Mr. Sherer? It is an 
impudent forgery; I have said so in @ letter which will 
appear to-morrow. Was there ever anything so impudent?” 


” January. 
“Henry is made post-captain by Sir James Graham ; 
the very first commission he has signed, and he has spoken to 


* His sister. 
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him in the handsomest manner besides; and notwithstand- 
ing my roughness to him he spoke of me with great respect, 
and decidedly bears no malice. Now, as I bear so much 
myself, I have an esteem for those who do not and I must 
henceforth respect him.” 


January, 
“Emily much better. Mind you give me an account 
of Fanny and the ball, 

“ You will soon receive a book of Mr. Tlerschel’s, 
to whom J have been introduced. Everybody says it is 
the most delightful and the cleverest book ever written, 
my own not excepted, I daresay it is true; he has the 
head of a very great man, as well as the character of one. 
The Whigs are pervecuting Cobbett—true Whiga, 

T open my letter to tell you the news. The National 
Guards at Paris have risen, driven out the Ministers, and 
put Soult at the head of the government, ée. the Ministry. 
‘War seems certain. The King is not deposed, Ask Mr. 
Salmon if I um right.” 


«January, 
“When you write tell me more about the ball, I like to 
hear of it. 

“ T hope your party will yo off well, and that Fanny will 
do the honours like » Iady as she is... . Bickersteth is 
reading Beresford’s pamphlet, and seems at present against 
taking any notice of it, but he has not finished it. I have 
had another long talk with Douro: he is very clever and 
subtle, yet honest. 

“The ‘ Atheneum’ says my second letter is the forgery. 
Rather funny that !” 

” January, 
« Your account of the birthday was very agreeable to 
me: and I am ao glad you like your chair. Henry shall 
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not pay any of it, it shall be all my own present to you. 
War is fast coming. The papers tell you of the insurrec- 
tion at Petersburgh, which is, however, more scrious than 
is said. Tn Ireland the Green and Orange flags are joined, 
and the people demand under them a reduction of rents and 
tithes. In France they are collecting troops on the side of 
Piedmont, This last is private news, quite true, but not 
known; you may use it to get yourself a name for political 
sagucity; before spring all Europe will be in war and 
turmoil. Here in London men speak sedition openly in 
tho clubs and secretly in the streets; every person is pre- 
pored or preparing for a great clumge; in short, what I told 
you as far back 2s when we were in Louyerval chatean is 
coming to pass. In a little time show of any kind will be 
dangerous. In the conntry people go on in their old hum- 
drum way about politics, but in London treason is not 
thought of, and you will be surprised to learn that ] am 
reckoned too moderate ; in short, public opinion is at last 
ripe for a revolution, and the first great man that steps 
forward will be sovercign of this country or he will found 
@ republic.” 


«January, 
“Endy H. Hoste has ordered me to wait upon her at 
three o'clock on Tuesday, that she may consult me upon 
the publication of her husband’s Life. She is 2 Walpole.” 


“Jan. 18, 
“Tam not well: how can I be in London, and fore- 
seeing so much mischief in the world to come? I wish I 
was not a politician,—I should be happier. You see I was 
right about the fires; they are increasing, and the bloody 
proceedings of the Ministry will make them increase. 
“Heuary’s little things are not well at all; they evidently 
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suffer from the change of climate, and he is already re- 
gretting that he ever came away from Italy, The boy is 
the nicest pretty little thing in the world; but he is very 
sick. Gougou is, as I told you, a nice little girl, though 
not so pretty as the boy. The account of your party pleased 
me, though how you got fifty-four people into the house I 
don’t know] Ihave just roceived a letter from Dumas, 
kinder than ever. The Look goes on faster now.” 


“Jan. 27, 
“Preserve this as a memorial of my military coup-d'ail, 
The Russians will move in three columns: one direct upon 
Prague, by the left of the Bug; one by the right bank of 
the Bug upon the Bolra river, to near Seirock or Pultusk ; 
the other upon Ostraleuka, and by the right bank of the 
Bolra upon Pultusk; they will then fix their depéts at 
Ostralenka and Pryanie and besioge Modlin. If they 
have enough men they will attack Praga at the seme 
time and take Warsaw. The Prussians will then aid them, 
I think, The Poles ought to fix a bridge and téte-de-pont 
at Seirock, beat the force thet comes by the left of the 
Bug, or, if that is too strong, pass the Bug at Seirock, and 
fight either at Pultusk or at Ostralenka, Warsaw, I think, 
will be taken and burnt under any circumstances; Praga 
is the fortified suburb of Warsaw. Time will show if I am 
right.” 
“Feb. 1. 


“T have seen Lady Harriet Hoste for two hours, I 
could only promise to look over her work, and it is to be 
sent to me in June: what could do? Besides, she wants 
support in a right cause, for her relations are attacking her 
to suppress his cause of discontent with the Admiralty; and 
she says that she wants my opinion to set agninst theira, 

YOu. L Q 
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She is so right and they are eo wrong, that I felt I should 
be wanting in good faith to a right cause to refuse what she 
asked. ‘There is very little of her writing and 8 great deal 
of hin, and I think it will he interesting to read. Poor 
thing! it was very melancholy to see her, and abo is quite 
crippled in her limbs besides. We have admired Johnoy’s 
beauty and other children, but all must hide their heads 
when her youngest boy is seen, He hus his father’s dark 
hazel eyes, golden locks, and a heautiful rich, though fair, 
colour in his cheeks; but his fuce is 40 oval, his features so 
beautiful, his louk 60 sweet, sv innocent, that I thought it 
wax a girl, and such » girl a» never was seen on earth 
before, He is five yeurs old, large and well made, but 
seatecly humau in grace and loveliness, Jones has read 
the third volume: he suys there iy not a word to change, 
and that it is by far the best of the three.” 


“I have read over many hundred sheets of Lady 
Uarrict’s, and given her my, not her own, writing, for the 
whole thing is an ill-assorted heap of his letters from the 
time he was a boy of twelve years old until the peace of 
1814. They are interesting certainly, because they show 
his mind to have been very coutent, very good, and gentle 
to the greatest degree, never changing, and always right 
in feeling with relation to service, and to his family and 
friends; but they have rather lowered my opinion of his 
talents. He was unquestionably a very able seaman, a 
very bold man, persevering, full of resources, and capable 
of inspiring his men with confidence to undertake anything, 
But then I find no trace of any general views of politics 
or of war. His speculations on affairs are very few, but 
always belied by the result, and there is a contracted 
judgment about Napoleon and the French, end about 
England, which is quite worthy of Lord Nelson’s school. | 
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Everybody opposed to England are always ‘ rascals,’ 
«damned rascals” Napoleon is a charlatan, until the 
splendour of his actions at lust reluctantly forces from him 
the confession that his talents aro wonderful. The naval 
battles are always won by ‘ treachery and bribery,’ and the 
world can’t be at peace until ‘ Boney & killed,’—and such 
trash as that; yet it is evidently the result of his bad 
education, for naturally his disposition is genvrous, ant 
his actions always so, and he never breathes an expression 
of cruelty, The idea of vengeance, or of any other mode 
of venting his evmity against the French but that of hard 
fighting, nover enters his mind. He is also free from the 
love of money: atill he is not a great man, His deserip- 
tions of actions are meagre, dull, and burné; he seems never 
to huve taken a view of the causes of success or defeat, and 
yet his own actions show that he could think of them well; 
but he was evidently a man of perception at the moment 
rather than of deep thought. His admiration of England 
is lower than the ‘ Morning Post's,’ and more devoid of rea- 
gon; one example will suffice, At Goree, on the const of 
Africa, he sees some miserable black slaves to a black 
woman. That is to say, the most miserable degraded 
people in the world on the most miserable spot of land in 
the world. Well, what reflection docs he make on their 
state? ‘That people in England, who grumble at taxes 
and the distress of war, should see these people and be 
content.’ As if nobody ought to complain whilst there are 
any worse off in the world, and that to prove our sense and 
public virtue we should quietly permit Ministers to reduce 
us to the lowest possible condition short of absolute starva- 
tion, and that while any part of the human race are raised 
above that state they have no business to complain or exert 
themselves to prevent suffering. 

“Yat he is often complaining himself of his own poverty 

Qe 
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and the want of promotion, and the dislike he has to salt 
provisions |—If this sort of reasoning had been when he was 
young there might be some excuse, but it was when he was 
captain of a frigate. Again, he is always launching out in 
abuse of the French tyranny, and plunder of the statues, 
&c., their contributions, &., at the very time he is selling 
the prizes he takes, and affects to pity the poor owners, 
some of whom are aboard, as if this was not worse than the 
French land plunder of statues, &c. The latter were the 
yrublic property, the former were private property. Yet 
his mind does not cnable him to see this, and, blinded by 
this custom and by prejudice, he calls one robbery, the 
other fuir play. It is from such specimens that I have 
lowered my opinion of his intellect. Still he was a fine 
follow, and would, under a better master than Lord Nelson, 
and in a better school than our navy, have been a very fine 
fellow, and his disposition was very amiable indeed. His 
Jove of his friends and his gratitude to any one who takes 
notice of him and his bluff manner of expressing it are 
very like George. . . . I have given her my advice freely 
and honestly, and if she don’t follow it I can’t help it, The 
children ore all well: Norah very fine; Catty so good 
that she extorts involuntary praise from nurse.” 


“London, Feb, 2, 

“T have a frank and nothing to tell you, except that 
I am very tired of London, and yet see no chance of getting 
away: however, the opening of Parliament will make it 
more agreeable. Miss Fox tells me that Beresford’s pam- 
phlet was very violent, ill-written, and would do him harm: 
80 much the better. Business keeps me still in town, and 
I shall never see you and the little babes again I believe, 
for wy life is a very wearing one.” 
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“Fob. 
“T shall not close this till later, and in the mean time 
talk politics, Everything is tending towards confusion, 
The declaration of the Ministers will be the signal for 
peace or civil war: Reform must be granted or civil war 
follows, There are in London and other parts large asso- 
ciations formed and forming to resist payment of taxes 
until thorough Reform is granted. This, you see, will 
inevitably bring the question to issue, because thousands 
and thousands of persone will immediately join these non- 
payers when once a large body of them act, as it will be 
then quite safe, becanse nobody will buy goods if a distress 
is laid upon the refusers’ property. It is really timo to do 
something; my heart is sick at seeing the miserable chil- 
dren starving in the streets, and the squalid wretches that 
ere spread in all parts crying for food, amidst the rolling of 
carriages and the most insulting and sclfish luxury, which 
the rich people seem to pride themselves in displaying.” 


“Feb. 7. 


“The Duke de Nemours has been chosen King of 
Belgium, and war is anticipated immediately on the Con- 
tinent. Of course we shall only bully and display our weak 
ness. I will now describe to you an adventure of the 
Harleys. 

“Tn the middle of the night a fire broke out in the 
second house from them. There was no engine for two 
hours, and no water when the engine arrived. The tumult 
was grest, but the police assembled quickly and behaved 
delightfully ; they were principally Irishmen. Lady Fanny 
took the command, placed her servants on the roof of the 
next house, and directed them to throw water and cut the 
communications. Meanwhile the police got the people into 
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some order, and to supply water the Harleys opened their 
doore and not only supplied buckets, but under Lady 
Fanny's ordera they all three set to work and jumped with 
the policemen, aud gave such an eaprit to the crowd that 
everything went on well—cven the fire, which burned only 
the first house and then went quictly out. During the 
tumult Lady Anne observed some sweeps laughing: ‘Ah! 
you little rogues, if you were np that chimney which is on 
fire you would not Jangh,’ Soon afterwards she turned to 
a policcman and asked if she should begin to move her 
own furniture, ‘No, ina’am; the Lady Harleys’ house 
xhall khine ax bright und aa safely as the stars in heaven.’ 
When the fire was put ont they gave the policemen tea 
and toast, telling thom that. being hudies, they could not 
drink spirits with them, and so they must he content with 
tea, The men were delighted, very handsome, and yery 
respectfil, ‘This Lady Anne's account: but daring their 
tenparty in comes a clerk of the Pay Office drank, and 
addrowing Lady Jane, said, «7 am highly honoured hy 
having an opportunity of addrewing such distinguished 
Indica: my own danhters are close by, dear, amiable, de- 
lightful beings, just like myself? Lady Jane begged not 
to disturb such charming company. Lady Fanny was as 
usual very calm, lut very much tired from her exertions in 
pumping, and having been, as they all were, wet through ; but 
her benutifal face was flushed and her eyes sparkling with 
fary in speaking of the condnet of the editor of the —— 
~——-, to whose house a poor woman fled from the fire with 
three little babies, naked, in the snow, ard half distracted, and 
this brute turned her out, even of his garden, amongst the 
taob, who were going to pull his house down for it. Lady 
Anne's fan would conrnlse you about the whole affair, her 
clever sayings to the Irish policemen, and their answers: 
all in her best style,” 
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“ Feb, 20. 

“By all means go with Mrs. Phipps to the meeting. 
It will be very tiresome to you, and convince you how very 
stupid the people are who govern and are governed. I 
cannot leave until Friday, so may perhaps find you there 
and go home together. ‘ell Funny J remember the saying 
quite well and do homage to her aveurate memory, She 
is a good girl, and will be reasonable, wise, and hand- 
some,” 


“ Fob. 21. 


“The news I gave you is not confirmed in all its 
extent, but: the people have restored the sculpture of Napo- 
leon’a victorics to the Arc de Triomphe, and the revolution 
is going on well; you will hear news very soon. I dined 
yesterday with Bickersteth. The Harleys were there, but 
the party was disagreeable to me because Burdett, as I 
knew he would, commenced attacking the Irish question 
and Cobbett and contrived it 80 that I was obliged to take 
up the cudgels, which brought Bickersteth upon me and 
of course I had a hard fight to make. 1 kept my temper 
well and beat Burdett certainly, as even Bickersteth 

“turned against him about Cobbett a little; but it gave a 
disagreeable turn to the evening. I must, however, say 
for Burdett that it is impossible to argue with him on equal 
terms ; his language is so eloquent, his manner so perfectly 
gentlemanlike, and his whole demeanour so void of offence 
or harshness, that his opponent must always feel that he is 
appearing to disadvantage; and when you beat him, he 
withdraws in euch a dexterous and delightful way from the 
dispute that yon feel he is paying you a compliment, and 
assuring you that he would rather be beaten than disturb 
your equanimity.” 
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“Feb. 23, 

“The printers are again delaying until they almost 
distract me. I cannot go down on Friday, but indeed the 
times are so strange that it is better to stop here for a few 
days longer. Political societies are rising on every side; 
three have secretly applied to me to write for them, and 
perhaps for one I will, Iam become an object of political 
catering, but at my age I will not lightly join @ faction, 
although Iam prepured to unite with really determined 
men when I see any such stir, The times are so very 
perilous that I have been thinking of removing you and 
the children at once to France. Indeed, I would not 
heritate, were it not for the dangerous state in which Louis 
Philippe and his cursed faction have placed that country. 
America ix too far off, but be assured it is fully time to 
teach your girls to look forward to difficulties and priva- 
tions, aud to be prepared to bear them, and to take care of 
themselves, This is anything but a pleasant letter for you, 
but it will give interest to the Reform meeting, and I wish 
you to be there to tell me when I go home what hap- 
pened.” 


“Feb. 25, 

“T have taken mine and Henry's places for Saturday 
moruing. The subscription is over two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty copies taken off at once, and one hundred and 
sixty-seven of second volume sold en passant. Sogreata sub- 
seription was hardly ever known ; Son. Give the poor some- 
thing; I like to mix up other people's good fortune with 
my own; it brings a blessing on one, and gives a reason for 
rejoicing without feeling too selfish: feed some little chil- 
dren that are hungry, it is always good to do that.” 


Jn April, 1831, Colonel Napier received through his 
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friend Colonel Evans,* a man of the same political creed 
and of equally pure and disinterested views, the offer of a 
seat in Parliament, at a very trifling expense, which the 
latter head been authorised to make him by Sir Francis 
Burdett. To this offer the following reply was returned :— 


Colonel Napier to Colonel Evans. 
“My pear Evans, April, 1881. 
“Thave eight children, and scarcely enough money 
to feed and clothe them; it would therefore bo madness 
in me to stand an election, especially as the old plan of 
buying the electors to sell again is not the thing nowadays. 
Moreover, I have not the qualification necessary to take 
the oaths, 1 feel, however, very much obliged to you for 
remembering me, and I hope you will return my thanks 
to our common friend, whose name I guess. 
“TI was glad to ace by your letter in the papers that you 
had brought up some of those gentlemen who think that 
a long prescription of wrongdoing entitles them to abuse 


those who do right. 
“Yours very sincerely, 


«W, Napier.” 


To his Wife. 

“April. 

“Colonel Evans who franks this has revolutionize: 
the Cing Ports, and has been sounding me about offering 
myself as a candidate for one of them; but I would not 

sacrifice a dress for Louy for the whole five ports. 

“ As to politics. There is a huge opposition, consisting 
of all the old Whigs, all the old Tories, all the discontented, 
and all the Royal family; Lord Wellesley at the head of 


* Liout-General Sir De Lecy Evans. 
as 
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the Cabal to turn the Duke out. He has given all his 
patronage to men fit for the situations, without regard to 
factions, and thus hia own party have been weakened and 
his adversaries strengthened ; but the country is with him 
and he will beat them all; if not at once, he will be recalled 
with greater power, but it is not unlikely that he will go 
out at first. London is more disagreeable than ever, and 
the only things worth seeing I haye not much pleasure in 
looking at when you are not with me.” 


Yet, although debarred hy his cireumstances from 
entering Parliament, Colonel Napier could not stand aloof 
from the struggle which now convulyed England, His 
interest. in polities was deep and absorbing, and it is 
obvious from the preceding correspondence, that the sub- 
ject wes not new to him. Yet with great generosity of 
sentiment, much justness of view in abstract questions, 
and unvarying ability in discnssion, it will be secn that 
many of his conclusions on the principal political questions 
which occupied his and the public mind during these mo- 
mentous years, have been fulsitied by experience. He 
denounced the Whigs as traitora to the popular cause, be- 
cruse they did not propose in their Reform Dill a franchise 
which, after thirty years of unexampled progress in educa- 
tion and political knowledge, would even now be considered. 
by the majority of educated men as dangerous to the just 
balance of classes and interests. He supported the Corn- 
Laws, opposed the new Poor-Law, and held heretical 
opinions on the currency. Whence arose this wide diver- 
gence from the opinions of the intelligent majority of his 
countrymen? His early and intimate friend General 
Shaw Kennedy has kindly supplied an answer to this 
question, 

“When I knew Napier first—-1805—he appeared to me 
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nothing more nor less than a complete Whig of the school 
of Charles Fox, whose character, political principles, and 
talents he held in the highest possible estimation. I may 
say that he spoke of them in terms of unqualified admi- 
ration. He was not, then, I think, so much swayed as he 
was afterwards by his hizh opinion of Napoleon's genius ; 
but the opinions of Mr. Fox, given by him after his seeing 
Napoleon, was one cause of Napier’s being confirmed in his 
very high estimate of Napoleon's great talents. During 
all my communications with Napicr—that is, from 1805 
till his death—I never discovered that he was even in the 
alightest degree a Tory. It appeared to me that after the 
death of Mr. Fox he by degrees became adverse to the 
Whig party, from disapproving of their conduct during 
the war, and from objections which he took to the views 
of their leading men. Napier's views not coinciding with 
either the Whigs or Tories, led him, I think, into more 
extreme liberal views, 

“There were political points on which I differed in 
opinion with Napier. By my now stating them, and the 
causes which I think led to his forming the opinions to 
which I allude, you will, I think, get best at my opinion 
of Napier’s political opinions, at least so far as how they 
were formed, 

“First, I think his extreme liberal opinions went too 
far. Second, that his opinion of the want of value of 
paper-money was @ mistake. ‘Third, that his view of the 
Corn-Laws could not be sustained. Fourth, in his view 
of the Poor-Law I quite differed with him. 

“T have already stated how I think Napier came to 
form the first of those opinions. 

“As to the second, Napier from 1805 read with tho 
utmost diligence the works of Cobbett, of which he had 
a high opinion; and I have always considered that 
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his opinions upon economical points were consider- 
ably influenced by Cobbett’s writings; they may also have 
influenced him in forming his extreme liberal views. 

“As regards the third point, and also the second, it 
must be observed, that when Napier was reading Cob- 
bett's works in 1805, political economy was scarcely 
read by any one in this country; and it may be seen 
by the speeches of our first men in Parliament, and by 
the leading articles of the ablest newspapers, that even 
up to 1830 very few men had read on the subject so 
as to at all understand it. Now I know that Napier 
had 9 particular aversion to the study, and ridiculed the 
idea of its being a science at all. I read a great deal on 
the subject for some years both before and after 1830, and 
I know that he said that my doing s0 was worse than loat 
time. This determined feeling by Napier against making 
himself acquainted with the principles of political economy 
was, I think, unfavourable to his forming correct opinions 
as to the Corn-Laws or Finance questions. 

“The fourth point regards the Poor-Law. I consider 
that of all the questions to be decided upon for the man- 
agement of a country, there is none more difficult, more 
complicated, and more important than a PoorLaw. I 
interested myself so much on this subject as to write an 
extensive memoir, intended to be laid before the commis- 
sioners on the alteration of the law as regards Scotland. 
But my views did not accord with Napier’s, A cousidera- 
tion of the Poor-Laws shows one of the imperfections of 
human nature ; for it is impossible to give charity with- 
out restricting it in such a way as to make poverty a 
suffering. Now Napier’s extreme generosity and intense 
desire to avoid the necessary restrictions ied him into 
different views.” 

The state of the country was in truth such as to cause the 
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deepest anxiety to its wellwishers. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 found both the manufacturing and agricultural 
interests of England in a state of great depression; and 
the example of France led our ignorant peasantry and 
artisans to believe that they held in their own hands the 
remedy for the distresses under which they were suffering. 
At the beginning of 1831, machine-breaking and murders 
took place in the north; and in the rural districts every- 
where the nights were diswally illuminated by incendiary 
fires. The shadow of the cuming cholera, too, already 
darkened the land. But Reform was to be the panacea 
for all evils; let that be obtained, and the poor man would 
never want work, the labourer would be able to buy his 
pint of beer for a halfpenny, and even the women, as 
Sydney Smith observed, were in hopes that the Reform Bill 
would provide husbands for them. The Duke of Wellington 
had quitted office after his declaration against Refonn, 
and had been succeeded by Lord Grey. At length the 
great day had arrived, and Lord John Russell had the 
honour of bringing forward the Reform Bill. It was 
thrown out, and Ministers informed the King that they 
must either resign or dissolve Parliament. William 1V, 
hesitated, until the Opposition peers, by endeavouring to 
intimidate him from this exercise of his prerogative, decided 
him for an immediate dissolution. So indignant was His 
Majesty, that he wished to go to the Houve of Lords at 
once ina “ hackney coach,” and could hardly be permaded 
to wait for the royal carriages. He instantly became the 
idol of the people, and meetings were called everywhere to 
vote addresses of thanks to His Majesty for his “ magna- 
nimous conduct.” Colonel Napier attended a meeting held 
for this purpose at Devizes, on the 2nd of May, which was 
the first occasion of his speaking publicly on political 
matters. 
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The following is an extract from his speech :— 

“We are here, Sir, to express our gratitude to the Bove- 
reign for having dissolved a Parliament that was opposed 
to the rights of the people. We have to thank the King, 
for that he, by one honest blow, did extinguish a House of 
Commons in which a majority of the members, forgetting 
that they were the servants of the people, did most inso- 
lently deny and tyrannically endeavour to trample upon 
thoro rights which they should have been the foremost to 
defend. Sir, to dismiss such n House of Commons was a 
wise policy, it was an act befitting an enlightened Monarch, 
and it deserves the admiration and the gratitude of an 
enlightened and high-minded people. Hereafter, when 
History shall spread her pages for the instruction of pos- 
terity, she will point with delight to this period; she will 
say that tho reign of George LIL. was marked by unjust 
wars abroad, and by encroachments upon public liberty at 
home! She will say that the reign of George IV., with 
exception of one brilliant, one beneficent moment, was 
chiefly remarkable for sullen pride on the part of the 
monarch, insolent pretension on the part of the aristocracy, 
for wasteful extravagance, for ostentatious journeys, and 
for vast and wieless structures. But of William IV. she 
will say that he was the first monarch of his family that 
honestly acknowledged the full rights of his people! 
She will say thot Ais was the reign of good government ; 
that it was the reign of a patriot king! A glorious 
title—too glorious to be either lightly given or lightly 
withheld | 

«But there are those, Sir, who assert that the present cry 
for Reform—this earnest cry which is heard alike from the 
Palace and from the cottage—this cry of a whole nation— 
is but the beginning of a revolution—an unprincipled and 
fearful revolution—which both king and people will have 
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ample cause to rue. Sir, I deny the trath of this asser- 
tion: my reason mocks at it: my feelings repel it. It is 
incapable of present proof. It is devoid of propriety. It 
is an essumption on the part of our adversaries, and thus 
T will answer it: Countrymen, I appeal to your breasta, 
does conscience sting you when you hear this accusation ? 
Are your hearts so full of gall—are your minds so per- 
verted—your judgment so clouded—that the frank and 
just conduct of your Sovereign will only excito your worst 
passions? Will you at once repay him with ingratitude, 
and drag down ruin on your own heads? [Hero the 
cheers shook the room.] I thank you for that loud and 
honest shout; I knew you would repel the calumny. But 
this foolish and insulting assertion is an artifice by which 
the more cunning of the oligarchs who have so long mis- 
governed us hope to perpetuate their power. It is a cry 
set up to drive away the timid, to deceive the credulous, 
to bafiie the wise, and to overbear the resolute, whenever 
they would examine too closely into the system which has 
brought us to our present degraded state. I say degraded, 
because, although the country has all the outward signs of 
glory and wealth, the people within are for the most. part 
a miserable and a struggling race. ‘The people of England 
are more energetic, more ingenious, more industrious, than 
any other people on the face of the earth; and yet in the 
midst of plenty, created by their own tuil, they are scarcely 
able to procure bread for their sustenance; and while a 
certain number of persons, a privileged few, are gorged 
with wealth and swollen with power, the bulk of the popu- 
lation are desirous to emigrate that they may seek in 
distant foreign countries that food and raiment and that 
independence which they cannot obtain. in their own, 
‘This, Sir, is an unjust and oppressive state of things, and 
therefore a degraded state. The system under which it 
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has arisen 1s a false and injurious system. It cannot bear 
the approach of reason; it cannot endure the touch of 
freedom; and hence those who profit by its enormous 
abunes very early bethought themselves of raising such a 
ery as this, Beware, they said, of stirring in this matter ; 
ear present evils with patience, for if you seek to remedy 
you will find worse behind! Like the priesta of old they 
said, Worship at a distance—believe without inquiry— 
pry not into our mysteries—approach not the sanctuary— 
touch not tho acred veil lest the god should awake and 
destroy. But, Sir, aided by the King, we have braved the 
denunciations of these false priests, Woe have rent the 
veil asunder. We have dared to look into the innermost 
receas, ond we have found not a sanctuary, but a sink ; 
not holiness, but corruption ; not God, but mammon ; and 
having dared so much shall we fear to do more? Shall 
wo hesitate to cleanse away the foulness? No! the 
English are a bold and a persevering people ; they may be 
deceived, thoy may be blinded for a time; but their eyes 
once opened, they are not to bo frightened. They will 
make their voice be heard! They will make their power 
be felt! They will put their strength to the main pillar, 
and they will shake the temple of corruption from the cornive 
even to the foundation-stone! This the people of England 
will do; it is their King who leads: millions of honest- 
hearted and clearheaded men will follow him, and they will 
prove by their conduct how false, how calumnious isthe asser- 
tion, that anarchy and not good goveramant is their object! 
Anarchy! what! when the King and the people combine to 
support the measures of a legally-constituted minister, are 
they to be told by a corrupt and tottering faction they 
only desire anarchy? Are they to be told that in that 
faction only are honest and wise men to be found ; and that 
the rest of the nation is but a mixture of knayes and fools?” 
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On the 21st September the new House of Commons 
pessed the third reading of the Reform Bill, after nightly 
debates where every point was contested on which an 
argument could be based, which had been continued since 
the 12th July ; and the Bill was under consideration in the 
“Peers,” It became soon generally understood that they 
would throw it out; and meetings were held as before all 
over the country, to announce to the Lords in language 
not to be mistaken, that if there was to be a question 
between obtaining Reform and the continuance of the 
House of Peers, the latter would be swept out of the road. 
On the 6th October, while the matter was still under 
debate in the Upper House, Colonel Nupier, having been 
asked to second one of the resolutions, again spoke publicly 
at a meeting at Devizes. The following are extracta. They 
show amongst other things how strong was the aversion 
and distrust for the Whigs, even at this early stage, which 
marked his political life. 


Extracts from Speech. 


“T come forward, gentlemen, with a little fear that my 
address may not be satisfactory, because I perceive I have 
the misfortune to differ in sentiment from many of the 
gentlemen around me, especially from our worthy Chair- 
man, However, I am here to speak my own sentiments, 
not those of others, and on that ground I propose to 

“It is @ melancholy truth, but it is a truth, that there 
are men of both factions, men of station and influence, 
who even at this late hour are utterly ignorant both of 
their own and of the people’s real situation. They see, 
indeed, they acknowledge that the political horizon is 
black and menacing, but they say the tempest is not 
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coming on but passing away, and with this fallacy in their 
hearts they cling to their ancient practices. . . . « 
“Thos much for my general views; but, gentlemen, 1 
lave now to tonch on points that I fear will give offence to 
some, perhaps to many, in this assembly. I came here 
however not to ray that which may be agreeable, but that 
which T suppowe may he uscfal; that which I believe to be 
the truth and therefore most fitting for me to declare, 
I say then that [ believe the Whigs, the Ministers, are not 
to be trusted on this question by the nation any more 
than the Toriva arc; that the safety of the country is only 
to be securnd by the peaple themeclyes: and that it is not 
to the love, or honesty, or talents of any party, knt to the 
fears of all, that we must speak if we would expect good 
goverment, Fur be if from me to say that there are not 
many men of both partics able and honest and patriotic: 
1 know that there are. God forbid the day should come 
when it could be said with tenth that any great number 
of Englishmen were banded together without some patriots 
among them! 1 speak not of individuals but of great 
political bodies, differing in their language indeed, but in 
actions alike pernicious to the nation, There are amongst 
them eagles that soar, kites that stoop for carnage, and 
monsing owls that haunt the farmer's barn; but whatever 
be their plumage, whatever be their flight, they ere in 
their pursuit alike, they are all birds of avin, The Whigs 
have, I know. drawn a broad line of distinction between 
themselves avd the Tories. but they have drawn a broader 
line between themselves and the people; they are willing 
that the people should cross that line to support them, but 
they are not willing to cross that line to support the 
people! They have promised Reform and are daily making 
Progress in achieving it. They are now at least sincere! 
T hope it may prove so; but looking back to their actions, 
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I cannot say I believe they are sincere ; and locking for- 
ward, I cannot say I have hope except from their fears. 
The Tories are now, as they have always been, the avowed 
and open enemies of popular rights; but their strength 
hasbeen proved—their arguments have been found weak— 
and their clamours haye scarcely disturbed, much less 
frightened, the people. Yet these adversaries and these 
elamours, the Whig ministry, though cheered by the 
nation’s voice, and standing as they sny for the nation’s 
rights—the Whig ministry, | say, have treated with a de- 
ference, that the Tories, while inflicting wrongs and eaping 
insults on the people, never displayed for them. : 

Gentlemen, when the Duke of Wellington, of whora 
I can never speuk but with deep respect—when the 
Duke of Wellington, I say, first assumed the reins of 
power, he gave many signal proofs of his desire to govern 
a8 well as the corrupt system which he struggled under 
rather than supported would permit: he was careful of 
the public purse; he was impurtial in the distribution of 
patronage; he repealed the Test and Corporation Acts; 
he emancipated the Catholivs.—| A few cries of No! no !]—~ 
Yea! I say it was the Duke of Wellington who made that 
first great step towards tranquillizing that unhappy country. 
Yes, it was he who first offered a saving hand to Ircland ; 
and then England hailed her hero with as much exultation 
as when in the fullness of his military glory he stood the 
idol of shouting nations. Yer, it was the Duke of Well- 
ington that did it; but in that hour of triumph, when he 
wanted but one step to confirm himself in as much true 
greatness as man ever yet attained to—in that hour of 
pride his evil genius prevailed, and turning from the 
broad way of freedom he attempted to drive his chariot- 
wheels over the necks of the people! What followed? 
In one instant his course was stopped, and he himself— 
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great, glorions, and traly catimable as he is—was hurled to 
the ground! He who had never fallen before went down, 
because he put himself in opposition to the people. And 
what single strength can stand against the mighty rosh of 
whole nation! The Duke of Wellington fell; but shall 
we, who thus struck down Cesar in his course, permit 
creeping things to do that in craft which he could not do 
in bolduess?_. . . . But there are some in the House 
of Lorde who affect to despise the people’s wrath! Such 
men I believe to be either weak and ignorant, and there- 
fore to be pitied, or they are endeavouring to hide their 
secret fears under a bold front. But ifany there are, who, 
being unable to think, do yet sincerely believe that the 
people's present mood may be disregarded, I would have 
thom consider well the state of affairs both at home and 
abroad. I would have them reflect well upon the nature 
of the provocation they are giving, und, above all, upon the 
character of the people they are provoking... . . 

“ But there are many people who cry out, ‘ Wait! Delay |” 

Vuit, and this madness will subside; delay, and this 
passion of the moment will abate. Gentlemen, thia is no 
frenzy; it is not passion of the moment, but a deep 
inherent feeling that gathera strength every hour, and it 
is most essential to the welfare of the community that 
it should be speedily alluyed. The people of England are 
not mad, but they may become go. Their political atmo- 
sphere is red and glaring; their minds are heated; their 
thoughts are angry and concentrated on one object: delay 
will only add impatience to wrath, and that which will be 
accepted to-day may be spurned to-morrow. The people 
of England are not mad, but they are impatient for their 
birthright and they will become dangerous if they are 
trifled with. Delay, indeed! Ay, delay until the nation, 
like a furnace under the blast, sends forth a devouring 
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flame that shall leave us but the smoking ruins and 
blackened aite of a Constitution on which to build a worse 
social edifice. Delay! and the wild monster Anarchy 
will awake to lick his savage jaws over a bloody feast. 
This is what we bave to dread. This is what we have to 
avoid. It is to prevent that fell monster from arousing 
that we must have no delay. It is to close the door of his 
den—it is to secure his chain—it is to abute his madness— 
that we demand Reform. It is for that most just and 
holy purpose that we meet and threaten, and thut we must 
continue to meet, until Reform, the object of our wishes, 
the palladium of our liberties, is attained.” 


The effect of Colonel Napier’s speaking on his audience 
may be gathered from the following editorial remark :— 

“We have above given, as nearly as we can collect, the 
sentiments delivered by Colonel Napier; but we feel it 
impossible to convey an idea to those who were not present 
of the spirit, the fire, with which they were expressed. As 
an orator he must be seen and heard to be appreciated. 
We venture to assert that there are few, very few, equal 
to him in the kingdom. The greater part of the speech 
was hailed with rapturons and unanimous concurrence. 
There were certainly some marks of disapprobation when 
the Ministers came under his lash, but the torrent of the 
Colonel's eloquence carried all before it, and general 
cheers shook the room. It was well remarked by a highly- 
respected clergyman present, that such a soldier and such 
a speaker might ead an army anywhere,” 


But the influence of these speeches extended far beyond 
his immediate audience. The younger and more deter- 
mined Reformers saw, or thought they saw, in Colonel 
Napier a man fitted, by his cool courage and military 
reputation, to assume the part of leader of a movement 
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then meditated for the formation of a National Guard. 
The object of this movement was twofold. First, to secure 
the success of the political changes then agitated ; secondly, 
to save the country from the dangers and miserics of 
insurrection, For these ends associations were formed, or 
attempted to be formed, the germs of a future National 
Guard, the supposed bulwark against aristocratic tyranny 
and democratic violence. Neither danger was wholly chi- 
mcrical. The Tories, believing the Constitution threatened 
and revolution imminent, were naturally exerting their 
whole power to prevent chanyes which menaced more than 
their political interests On the other hand, there was a 
destructive party, bent upon fur greater changes than the 
Whigs, or indeed the great mass of educated Englishmen, 
were inclined to coneede; and thero wus much danger 
lest, these men, whose power was growing by the delay 
of wise concession, should run away with the movement, 
It was importaut therefore, not only to secure a bold aud 
sugucious leader for an organization essentially conser- 
vative, but also to detach from the extreme party men 
of the high character and reputation of Colonel Napier. 
This last precaution was indeed unnecessary; extreme as 
were his political opinions, William Napier was too loyal 
a subject, tuo good a citizen, to look upon civil war with 
any other sentiment than that of repugnance and horror. 
But the vehemence of his language, his character for 
personal daring and impetuosity of temper, had misled 
the judgment of his political and sometimes even of his 
personal friends. 

This explanation is due to the writers of the follow- 
ing letters. It was to prevent, not to excite insurrection, 
that young and ardent Reformers, like Erskine Perry and 
Charles Buller, then appealed to the military leadership 
of Colonel Napier. The survivor of these two gentlemen 
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and the brother of him whose great talents and virtues 
were prematurely lost to his country, have manfully per- 
mitted the publication—a favour most gratefully acknow- 
ledged—of letters which serve far better than any narrative 
at secondhand, to paint the passions, fears, and hopes of 
those excited times, 


Mr, Erskine Perry to Colonel Napier. 
“Sir, * London, Oct, 27, 1831, 


“My friend Major Beauclerk informed me that ho 
had written to you on the subject of a Union which shull 
comprise individuals in all parts of the country, and that 
he had requested your co-operation. Since that time 
Sir F, Burdett hes cousented to become chairman, A 
strong under-current is clearly perceptible here and elso- 
where among the working classes, who begin to think, 
naturally enough perhaps, that their assistance in Reform 
is merely required by interested classes above them, and 
that, as soon as Reform is obtained, their interests will be 
as much neglected as ever. The importance of preventing 
this I of course need not point out to you, aud my object 
in writing is to request you will allow your name to be 
placed ona Council of thirty-six of the Union, which will be 
formed on Monday next, ‘They consist for the most part of 
influential tradesmen in the different metropolitan parishes, 
as we have not Leen anxious to seek aristocratic names for 
the list. On the Council there will be no demand for your 
time, as a sub-committee of five will be formed; but tho 
grand desideratum of your name is, that, if a crisis should 
arrive, you are the man of all others in the country, and 
I say it without flattery, that we should look to as a 
leader, 

«Excuse, I beg, this letter from a stranger, but the 
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importance of the subject appeats to me to excuse in- 
trusion. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
« Eesxine Perry,” 


Colonel Napier to Erskine Perry, Eg. 
“Sm, Oct 29, 1831, 
“The proposal you make me, however flattering, is 
one that I think it would be inexpedient to accept; and I 
have no doubt that you will feel the force of my reasoning 
to be sufficient to justify my declining it. 

“Tn the first place, { cannot consent to let my name be 
used as one of a Council selected from a political Union, 
when it appears that I am not necessurily to have a part in 
the consideration of your measures, At the same time it 
ia impossible for me to take a share in your deliberations 
without relinquishing both my pursuits and the care of my 
family, a sucrifice which the aspect of affairs, however cri- 
tical, does not at present demand from me. Moreover, 1 
think it by no means advisable for a man of my age and 
station to move out of my immediate neighbourhood to 
take a leading part in political agitation, Hitherto I have 
strictly confined myself to the sphere opened to me by 
the meetings held in my own neighbourhood, and I mean 
to continue that line of conduct as long as the state of 
affairs will warrant it, 

“With respect to the intimation you give of the future 
intentions of the Union you belong to, I must be very 
frank. 

“There never can be any successful effort made in thia 
country if the men of property and influence do not take 
the lead, and in considerable numbers; and when they 
do stir themselves effectually, the object in view will be 
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gained, I hope, without the necessity of any appeal to 
arms, In the event therefore of such a crisis as you 
allude to, they would be your leaders, and the first thing 
they would naturally do would be to put down any person 
of less note who was pushed forward by the exigencies of 
the moment. This couutry is too thickly inhabited and 
too regularly organized in trades unions, ond classes 
having peculiar views and interests, ever to permit a mere 
soldier to pretend to the lending of them in troublesome 
times, nor do I think that the soldier’s skill will be much 
required ; for if the partics were so equal in influence as 
to produce a civil war, that one which could command the 
services of the regular army would not leave the other 
time to organise any regular system ; the event must then 
be decided by courage, and would be over shortly. If the 
parties are not sufficiently balanced to cause a civil war, it 
is clear that the contest must be one of opinion and demon- 
stration of force rather than the actual use of it. 

“There is also another view of the matter. A military 
leader in civil commotions should be in good health and 
free,from personal ties. Iam in bud health, and I have a 
family of eight children. 

: «J remain, Sir, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
° OW, Narren,” 


‘Mr. Charles Buller to Colonel Napier. 


* My par Str, “London, Nov. 4, 1881,” 
“Your noble speech the other day before the rejection 
of the Bill, has given the greatest delight to all true 
Reformers. In this age of eunuchs, it is delightful to look 
up to one respectable man of undoubted virility. The 
more I see of such men as******, and all the known 
VOL, L zB 
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leaders of the people, the more thoroughly convinced am 
Tof their utter incapacity, and the more deplorable do the 
prospecta of the country appear. For be assured that there 
is a bold daring spirit still existing among our countrymen, 
an cagerness for action, which must ere long push aside 
tho existing order of things; there is among them an 
energy which may be guided to the greatest and least 
purposes, and may be employed to execnte the most awful 
atrocities. The well-disposed, who are nominally at their 
head, aro silly and cowardly; the ill-disposed are made 
80, because they find it the easiest way of getting power 
over the multitude. One bold, honest, wise man could 
save the country, and alone could do it; but where shall 
wo find such an one among ‘les vicilles notabilités’? 

“You, [ honestly say, are almost the only man to whom 
T Jook, Yours is an enviable position, You have not 
tarnished yourself with political life; you have made no 
large Holy of ymblic enemies; you haye connected youre 
self with no unpopular measures, and yet you have 
made yourself known to your countrymen; every man 
in England knows you to be a determined friend to, the 
people, and hes reason to respect your talents, "You 
combine all the advantages of a young and of an old 
man; and, lot me tell you, there are not a few men whom 
your military reputation rendors peculiarly inclined to 
Jook to you in the present crisis. I wish with all my 
heart then you would come forward. 

“Now, there is every reason to expect great danger from 
Hunt's set; the workmen meet to proclaim equality at 
tho Rotunda. You see these fellows have, by *******’s 
weakness, got into the Political Union and are like to 
blow it up. The spoony tradesmen of this metropolis are 
frightened out of their wits, and instead of coming forward. 
aud arming themselves, and forming an Union comprising 
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all their own trusty workmen, are so afraid of appearing to 
connect themselves in any way with their inferiors that 
they will take no measures to guard themselves. I wiah 
you would come forward and advocate the formation of a 
national guard. Draw out a plan for its composition and 
for officering it; put your name to it, and let it appear in 
the ‘Times ;’ and add a few of your stirring sentences to 
excite the British spirit of the cockney ; and we shall have 
a national guard, and you at its head, in a fortnight. 
Pray listen to this suggestion and if you approve act 
upon it quickly, though the best thing you could do would 
be to come up here. 

“ A member of the Bridgewater Political Union told me 
they were looking out for a reforming candidate, whom 
they were sure of carrying without any expense. I de 
clined it, as I am already engaged; but I mentioned you, 
and your name was received with the greatest pleasure. 
Perhaps your neighbours at Devizes have mado use of 
you; but if you receive the offer from Bridgewater, it is 
worth thinking of. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ Cxantes BULLER.” 


Colonel Napier to Charles Buller, Esq. 


«© My pear Sir, “ Freahford, Nov. 6, 1831, 
“Tam flattered that you have not forgotten me. 
Your letter treats of a subject upon which I have had 
8 considerable correspondence with various persons, who 
have urged the matter in the same manner as you have 
done. To all my reply has been alike I am not in a 
situation to devote myself to the cause without a sacrifice, 
which the state of affairs, however critical, does not yet 
demand from me. I have a large family of children, very 
R2 
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little moncy, and very bad health. These are not the 
most favourable circumstances for an active interference 
in public life. I am also engaged, as you know, in a very 
difficult work which requires constant attention, and on 
the success of it both my reputation and my purse in a 
great degreo depend. Tut there are other reasons also 
thut would prevent me from doing more than I have 
already done, which is I confess very little, and only in 
the confined theatre opencd to me by the public meetings 
in my immediate neighbourhoud. I am quite convinced 
that to effect any lasting good we must have the men of 
property with us, At present they are only half persuaded 
of the necessity for their interfering vigorously, but they will 
become more in earnest every day. I think it a great step 
to have got Burdett to place himself at the head of the 
National Union, It will give confidence to others, and bea 
good example. In u short time I hope to see other Unions 
spring up, and other mon of property and station joining 
them ; and in this manner we shall progress, not so fast as we 
ought, but still we shall go on, and the late miserable events 
at Bristol will, I think, check the working people in such a 
manner as to prevent them from marching too fast for the 
poor-apirited creatures who call themselves their betters, 
No doubt a national guard ought to be formed ; but unless 
we can get it done simultancously all over the kingdom, 
and procure the secession of powerful men, I fear that 
we shall only widen the breach, already too wide, between 
the different classes of society; and it is certain that the 
Ministers will never favour it until they find that the desire 
is universal, and the men of influence who are ready to 
act, numerous. The people of this country are so classed 
and trained to move in certain directions, and so habituated 
to consider wealth and local interests as the only quslifi- 
cations for leaders, that a nondescript like myself would 
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be immediately run down. There is not a country gentle- 
man that would not ask where my landed property was. 
There is not a merchant that would not ask what my 
money-connections were; not a soldier that would not 
ask what were my pretensions to be a general; not a 
tradesman but would dream of my sacking towns; not 
& politician but would sncer at an officer's pretending to 
understand civil affairs; and, finally, I should find myself 
at the head of a few young inen who would only bear mo 
vnder the notion that my military knowledge would enable 
them to show their courage with effect. : 

“ But though the oceasion for such display may come, 
it is to be hoped that it will not come at all, and certainly it 
is yet » considerable way off. When it approaches nearer, 
depend upon it there are far abler men than I ready to 
atep forward. 

“Yours very truly, 
“W. Napren.” ' 


The following letters to his wife, written about tho time 
of the rejection of the Reform Dill by the Lords, convey a 
lively imago of tho passions and fears of that distracted 
time :— 

De hie Wife. 

“Your brother's letter to Lord Stuart, detailing 
Pedro’a revolution, is in his best style of fun and clever- 
ness; two passages will suffice. Don Pedro, at one 
moment imprecating curses upon the ungrateful people of 
Brazil, is striding along the deck in » sort of frenzy, the 
next moment he is playing leap-frog with his banished 
courtiers, The Marchioness of —— seems delighted with 
the prospect of being two months on board a ship con- 
taining so many young and handsome officers, and she is 
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busily engaged in classing them.” ... “The war is very 
fearful; Iam more alarmed for the state of affairs than I 
have ever been. War taxes at this time would inevitably 
excite a revolution.” 


“Time flies, and I get on very slowly. Lady Stuart is 
como to town, which I dread as a break-up to my copying. 
I dine with Chantrey to-day. As to myself, I am not 
woll, and yet better than I was, but very tired. I hear 
Mr. Moore's book® sells well, und is liked very much in 
general; this I had from Conversation Sharp, who is a 
good authority. . . . . Imet Charley Beckwith, and 
he gave me a long specch in criticism of my book, the best 
T have yet heard, and long and excellent advice about how 
to go on. Io approves of it very mach as a whole, and 
likes tho honest advice and rebukes I give to idle military 
men, showing them that honour and benevolence aro not 
extrancous to a soldier’s duty, and that to kill is not the 
only duty ‘required (to use his own expression) of them 
by God or man.’ He said he thought I had with the 
exception of Reresford steered most happily through the 
rocks of personal offences, As to Beresford, he said, ‘it is 
true, but of course he can’t like it;’ and what's to be 
done then? Sulkiness won't cure it or make a lie of it, 
A propos, the Nuke told Alova that Beresford had quarrelled 
with him, and given him so much annoyance, as thinking 
that he was my informant about the error of Albuera ; and 
that he (Duke) would never give any more information 
about the Peninsular war to anybody. This shows at 
least thet I have got the right nail to hit; and as for the 
Duke's anger it cannot be applied to me, as I neither 
received, nor said I received, any of my information from 
him. I hope my Emily will soon get better, poor girl! 

* Life of Lord Edward Rizgerald 
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give my love to her, and tell her I think of her oftener 
than I write about her, and of the others also. Kiss them 
all for me, especially little Pammy, who is oftener in mind 
than any just now,—I don’t know why, except that her odd 
face leaves a strange impression, and her likeness to Emily 
makes me think of her when Ennily is ill.” 


“TY went to see Chantrey late last night along with 
Jones, Chantrey wasa Little elevated and very funny : he sat 
lolling on two chairs with his coat off, his waistcuat unbut- 
toned, sipping soda-water, and full of fun and borhomie; and 
after sume time svized a lamp, and, walking into his atélier, 
begun addressing his statues as if they were his children, 
slapping one upon the shoulder, &c. He looked very like 
one of the genii dwarfs of the Arabian Nights, with his 
lamp in that awfully tall atéler, amid the gigantic statues 
and bronzes and lay figures so silent and ghostlike, while 
Jones and I were shricking with laughter, and just twelve 
o'clock ! 

“have heard an excellent story of Lord Dudley. He 
patted an immense dog on the head and soliloquised, ‘Ah! 
Neptune, you are a noble fellow! but, alas! you are only 
an uninformed piece of cluy—you have not got an immortal 
soul like Lord ——!’ Catty is a wise child, and old 
Bowles a man of taste, but not so wise as Catty! and you 
may tell her so.” 


“J hear that the Germans, or rather the Prussians, 
will not read my book, because I praise the French. This 
news came by the Prussian Prince Albert, who is over here 
for a visit. Who loses most?” 


“ As I have time, I will tell you some funny stories. 
Bickersteth heard a tradesman say to a gentleman, ‘ Sir, 
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the King is a very fine man, but he is no gentleman for all 
that.” ‘How no gentleman?’ ‘No, sir! no gentleman. 
I saw him at the play, and he helped the Queen to sugar 
in her coffee ; all very proper and polite; but would you 
believe it, sir? he wiped his own mouth with the back of 
his bund! No, sir! I couldn’t havo believed it if I had 
not seen it, No, sir! he is no gentleman!” 

2nd, When Sir John —— was sending about a paper 
for a sybscription for himself, his agent came to old Lord 
Herman, one of the Seotch judges, who was ——’s rela- 
tion, and his reply was, ‘Nae, sir, nac, I'll gie nae 
minny; but if my cousin Sir John wishes to be disgraced, 
Til kick him myself in the market-pluce wie all my 
heart,” 


“T have found some of Mr. Canning’s instructions to 
Mr, Duff that are, without exception, the most extraor- 
dinarily foolish that ever emanated from a ministerial 
department, When you receive them, read! they are 
headed 1808. I cunnot copy the whole, which I regret, 
Lut time won't permit, as they are very long. Think of 
his impressing earnestly upon the attention of the Junta 
of Seville that England took no merit to herself, nor 
meant to speak about her exertions, when she gave them, 
the Juntas, only sizteer millions of dollars in hard cash at once, 
besides arms, clothing, and stores sufficient for the whole 
war if they had been honestly used; and he particularly 
instructed his agent to attach no conditions to the succours, 
but by way of delicacy, as the Junta had talked of a loan, 
that Mr. Duff might say they could pay it when they 
liked. This is only a smali part of these foolish instractions. 
At the same time that he disclaims any credit, he says 
that they {the Juntas) have called for more money than 
England ever was able to expend since her first ‘existence’ 
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ag a nation, and that the deputies were vying with each 
other in demanding more and more; that the Asturians 
had reprimanded their deputies for not asking enough ; 
that the Gallicians had applauded their deputy for his zeal 
in increasing his demands; and that both together were 
trying to earn the further praises of their constituents by 
their activity in getting as much as they could, Lord 
Stuart was forbidden to contract any political engagements, 
even if the Galliciaus wanted to do so1” 


“Tam writing in the midst of the crowd at the club 
assembled to view the coronation. The soldiora behaved 
well, and the mob well; the superior policemen very well, 
but the inferior policemen very ill indced—brutal and 
cowardly, and using women much more roughly than men. 
I mean to complain to_Rowan of one of them.” 


“The people behaved very ill yesterday. The pro- 
cession was orderly and peaceable, and I believe the police 
commenced quarrelling with them, but whatever was the 
beginning the end was bad. It is said that they got the 
Duke of Cumberland off his horse and would have killed 
him if the police had not charged to save him; I believe 
it is not truco. That however which is true, is that 
they knocked Lord Londonderry off his homo with a 
stone, As far as I could discover, the rioters were pick- 
pockets and regular London scoundrels. The Duke of 
‘Wellington’s windows were broken and many others, and 
they tried to tear down Achilles, but he was too heavy 
for them. This is the amount of animal violence and 
villany. The mental is aa follows The Whigs are cer- 
tainly playing a foolish if not a false game. They talk 
of not proroguing Parliament until they have carried eome 
important measure in the House ; that is, after the House 

BS 
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and the nation have declared and voted that they are not 
the representatives of the people, not a legal Legislature, 
they proceed to show that the greatest measures may be 
eartied by them, and, consequently, that there is no need 
of Reform. Now the incapacity of this is glaring. Are 
they then treacherous? I think so. They whisper through 
their minor supporters hints that, when they do prorogue, 
it will be to Jaimary next, Meanwhile trade is to be at 
a stand, the people ure to go on in violence or to be re- 
pressed, and consequently to lose their enthusiasm about 
the cause, Either is min; but again, the new Bill when 
brought in must be debated for two or three months, as 
the last was, and go to the Lords after a delay, during 
which the King may die or change; Lord Grey may die ; 
Lord Brougham change ; a war may happen; or last, not 
Teust, the Queen’s influence may prevail. However, this 
night they will be brought to their bearing. Sir Francis 
Burdett begins to fecl that he is only their tool. He has 
the gout, but with colchieum he hopes to be able to get 
down to the House, when he means to make them declare 
what they mean to do, and I believe if they delay he 
will put himself at the head of the movement. I hope 
80, nothing else will do Delay! and the fell monster 
Anarchy will awaken.” 


“T got the policeman who cut the poor fellow’s head 
dismissed yesterday, but the coronation was one continued 
scene of horrors ; I am gure that not less than three infants 
were squeezed to death in my view at night in about ten 
minutes ; there was no helping them, and their cries drove 
Rutherford and me ont of the place and away from the 
illuminations, I have not been quiet in my mind since: 
I should like to set off from London at once.” 
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“The procession on Thursday was not vory fine. The 
single row, or rather train of carriages, waa meagre, though 
each was very fine in itself, and the fat coachmen end 
footmen very beautifully illuminated with scarlet and gold. 
The prettiest things by far were the horses, especially the 
led horses, who were pranging under such trappings that 
even they (the horsex) were very curiously looking at one 
another and at themselves and evidently pleased with 
their own finery. One large black horse was particularly 
proud and grand, as if he, being the black gentleman, was 
entitled to all the honour after the manner of the world. 
The coachnien looked like great diamond beetles; the 
Duke of Sussex like a great ton of flesh; the Duke of 
Cumberland like himself; the King like a very honest 
good-humoured fellow ; and the Queen like a little ginger- 
bread queen, so pert and well satisfied with her glory ; but 
it wonld not have done to Ieave her aloue with it, as she 
was clearly too small to hold it safe. The handsomest per- 
son there was Lady Mary Fox ; she came away before the 
procession retumed, and looked out of the window of 
the carriage with such an honcst, fair, broad look of beauty, 
that everybody called out, ‘That's a fine creature!’” 


“No further news except that Lord Londonderry is 
badly hurt. Lord Stuart said a thing to me which I 
guessed of consequence and meant, and J have set Bick- 
erateth on the travk. Ican’t well tell you what it is; 
but I have hopes that it may lead to getting the Ministers 
out, and forcing the new Ministry of which the Duke 
and Lord Radnor may be the heads to bring in a really 
sound Reform Bill, without the nonsense appended to 
Schedules A, B, and C. It will be a great thing if it 
succeeds, and it is not unlikely. I know the Tory side 
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wish it if we can get a willing mind in Lord Radnor. 
The principle is to throw factions over on both aides and 
appeal to the people.” 


“Tho expectation that the Reform Bill will be thrown 
out is gaining strength every moment though some still say it 
will pass. The Torice still persist in asserting that the enthu- 
siasm has gone by and that a reaction is taking place. Yet 
Young told me that yesterday the trades of London, about 
one hundred thousand men, sent to Lord Melbourne to offer 
their services to march down in procession to the House of 
Lords, by way of a demonstration, This, you can easily 
believe, wag too strong for a Whig in office’ and was of 
course discouraged. However it is not a very palpable 
sign of a reaction, The gencral notion is that a revolution 
will end all, for men are too obstinate to give or too foolish 
to foresee in time, This, you know, is what I have always 
feared. It is I believe even now two late, but a few days 
will place it all in o clear light. Not a word about my 
specch in the London papers, except the ‘Spectator,’ who 
said he only noticed the Devizes meeting that he might 
say something about me. ‘The Anti-reformers boast of 
having historians, poets, &c., amongst their ranks; we 
would back the historian of the Peninsular War against 
any dozen they choose to bring forward.’ The mob at the 
House of Lords is very trifling and quiet; the shopkeeping 
slaves of Bond Street, &c., are anxious to have the Bill 
thrown out, as the delay hurts the sale of their articles ; 
but the people are certainly stanch, and, though silent, 
the more resolved for that. The meeting at Birmingham 
is to be followed by Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Paisley, 
Greenock, and all to sing to the same tune, viz. no payment 
of taxes; the plot is certainly thickening and getting very 
bad, Mais courage,” 
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“The Reform Bill is thrown out! There will be a re 
yolution—forty-one majority. You will hear from me of all 
the news as itarrives. There is no stir yet about the rejec- 
tion of the Bill; the Duke of Wellington means to bring 
in a new Reform Bill, but the time is gone by for him, I 
think, otherwise he would do it best. I think Revolution, 
Revolution, Revolution; .it is very hard! It all arises 
from the timidity and factiousness of the Whigs.” 


“ London continues quiet, and the general opinion is 
that we shall be able to weather the storm by the union of 
the House of Commons and the firmvess of the Ministers, 
I need not tell you that I have no trust in these things, 
but I have some in the activity and vigour of the political 
people in London. What I fear most is the sudden rising 
in arms of Scotland or Manchester, where they have, 
against Shaw’s advice, scattered the troops in a manner 
to tempt the people to attack them, Apropos, I hear 
secretly that I am to be the leader of the Bristol insur 
rection! rather quick promotion, but I am not disposed to 
be the leader of the ‘enfans perdus’ I mean to go with 
the great stream, and, if I can float, it will do for me; no 
dancing on breakers until I have a good safe life-boat for 
you and the babes, My speech is, I hear, reported to 
Ministers 28 a treasonable affair and a Council has been 
held upon it. This is fudge—but I believe that they haye 
had it scrutinized by some of their investigators, Bicker- 
steth is come back; he read it carefully, and said it was 
all right in sentiment, and contains nothing that could in 
any legal manner be taken hold of.” 


“The ferment is beginning ; requisitions for meetings 
are going about in all directions. Two hundred of the 
House of Commons met to-day to pledge themselves to a 
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resolution for Monday, declaring the Bill to be a good 
Bill, and the only thing fit for the times, and expressing 
their regret the Lorda should have rejected it, There 
were fome bad, insincere, and frightened fellows among 
them, but they were overborne. Meanwhile expresses have 
gone off to all the grest towns from the Reformers in 
London (J mean rich merchant and banker Reformers), to 
send delegates up to London immediately. The Ministers 
say they won't resign, Nowe verrone! I doubt them. All, 
or nearly all, the bishops voted against the Bill No 
doubt that it was better the Bill shuuld be rejected. It 
will be better to have one short hard breeze than a long 
storm.” 


J shall hope to be off from town on Wednesday next, 
certainly on ‘Thursday, ‘The news is just the same ag 
before, the Ministers and their followers affirming that 
the long prorogation is quite right, and evidently feeling 
the pulse of the public about bringing in a bad, or, as they 
call it, a concilintory Bill; meanwhile the people in the 
country are getting, as they well may, suspicious, and 
the yeomanry refuse to serve under Anti-reformers. The 
King is said to be rather ill, and’ everything looks bed, 
I think; however, if the people in the country will once 
see through the Ministers’ tricks, all will be right. The 
latter aro great cowards, and will be easily forced on the 
right road.” 


Lord Londonderry is better, but he is still in bed. 
The Duke of Wellington was nearly killed; he was 
standing at his window looking at the mob, when a heavy 
stone came through the glass, whizzed close to his head, 
and broke against the wall of the room ; it was thought 
to be thrown with a sling, from the great force it came 
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with. Sir Francis was too ill with the gout to go to the 
House. I wrote to you on the strength of Bickersteth’s 
information and hopes rather than my own; he thinks 
Burdett is rousing himsclf again,—I do not: I believe he 
is overlaid entirely by the Whigs, and from this I judge 
that nothing will come of what I hinted at to you. He 
has not energy to do any more than make a specch in 
Parliament; yet it might be done, for I know that the 
Duke of Wellington and other followers of his are ready 
and willing to join Lord Radnor and the Radicals to form 
areal government, provided the Whigs are not permitted 
to meddle at all. I find in the City the alarm and distrust 
is so great, that even —— and many others have already 
secured money in America, and think of flying there from 
the mischief brewing here, especially by the London work- 
men. Lord —— was with —— yesterday getting him to 
place money there for him. There is a general expec 
tation that the book-trade will Llow up altogether; this 
will be a Joss of all the thirl volume receipts, Boone is 
busy collecting as much as he can.” 


“ There is nothing new; my writing work, I hope, 
will be over to-day. * 

“To-morrow we shall have a noble display—four hundred 
thousand men are to go to the King. One corps of the 
yeomanry of Kent have refused to serve under Lord Sydney, 
and it is said that another have refused to serve under 
Lord Winchelsea. Hardinge and the Duke’s friends like 
my speech,—the Whigs not, of course, but they can’t make 
anything out of it. They mean to hold office, if ee 
without Reform, 

“ Oct. 10. 
“There is nothing very important, but the town is 
swarming with meetings and rumours; the funds have 
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failen to 79, in consequence of a report that Belvoir Castle 
is burnt. The people's rancour ia principally directed 
against the Duke of Wellington, and their enthusiasm is 
for Brougham. And yct Hardinge told me that in a week 
Brougham would be Prime Minister, and with a knowing 
look that meant in conjunction with the Duke, and on the 
Tory Bill of Reform which is to be moved this night by 
Wharncliff. My business is nearly over. Wednesday all 
the parishes in London go in provession to the King to 
present their petition : if the Ministers are fair, it will be 
all right yet, but I fear them,” 


“Oct, Wednesday, 


“Tf there is any great thing happens in the procession 
this day I will write ugnin; if not, not. 

“Lord Howe is dismissed, the King is firm. The Duke 
of Newcastle's castle at Nottingham has been burned by 
the people, His honse in town has had the windows 
broken, and Lord Londonderry was personally assailed. 
Iam sorry to say that my little friend Boone’s windows 
were broken, a3 an Anti-reformer’s, yesterday, The rain 
is pouring in torrents, which is against Reform; but’ 
tho procession will, notwithstanding, certainly consist of 
hundred thousand men. The pickpockets are at work in 
all directions; it is they who are breaking windows and 
attacking people. The labourers and tradesmen are all 
for order and union. I have had a letter from Shaw, but 
not one word about polities, whence I conclude it is very 
serious at Manchester.” 


“Nothing as yet shows the evil consequences of refusing 
Reform, but to-morrow a riot is expected; it will not, 
however, I believe, take place. The non-payment of taxes 
will be the line of operations, In thinking over my speech, 
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Tam sure that the best pessage in the whole composition 
was left out, namely, ‘Never will I come before an 
assembly of my countrymen with fraud in my heart and 
smoothness on my lips to suit the complexion of the 
passing moment.’ The Reform Bill still hangs in suspense, 
but it will not pass. Did you read Lord ——'s speech? 
he is evidently a most determined ruffian, and nothing but 
a roffian. The Duke of Wellington's speech is silly, and 
full of bad reasoning and bad principles of government. 
There is uo hopo but in violence, no chance of escaping a 
revolution.” 


« The procession has just passed, but only to the amount 
of twelve or fifteen thousand men. Sir Francis Burdett and 
the Whigs begged of the City and Westminster people not 
to come, and other endeavours have been used to the same 
effect; the result of which must be, that we shall be 
again considered weak by the Anti-reformers. This puling 
method of going on will ruin all and throw the country 
into a revolution, The fools think that they can put such 
aanachine as the Reform spirit in motion, and stop it or 
soften it when they please. This is very bad; they could 
not stop the northern parishes, and so their little foolish 
mancuvre has only rendered the thing weak without 
stopping it. Nothing will be done unless some vigorous 
spirit take the lead. Bickersteth I think is firing up; two 
or three more such displays of folly and he will come 
out, or I am not a good judge. He has been three days 
running with Burdett, and each time I think less pleased 
with his views. 

“The new Jack and Jill is,— 

“ John and Bill went up the hill to make a revolution ; 

Bill fell down and lost his crown, and John his constitation,” 


The third volume of the History was published in thia 
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year, and the following extract from a review of Audubon’s 
‘Birds,’ in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July, 1831, shows the 
sort of effect produced by the “ heroic” style of description 
in that volume :— 

* Peace be to the manes and fame to the name of Sir Sid- 
ney Beckwith! a man, as Napier says, who was equal to any 
emergency, and more than once in Spain retrieved a dis- 
astrousday. As for Napier himeclf, his Spanish campaigns 
aro immortal. His famous passage about the ‘ astonishing 
infantry,’ the 1500 unwounded survivors of the 6000 
British heroes, crowning the hill with fire and dyeing it 
with blood at Albuera, will be quoted as long as we are 
a military people (and that we trust will be till we fade 
away within the Milleminm), as the most spirit-stirring 
spovimen in uny hmguage of the Moral ond Physical 
Sublime.” 

Colonel Napicr's speeches attracted general attention 
from Reformers in Great Britain, the consequence of 
which was that, entirely on the strength of his publicly 
expressed opinions, he had numerous offers of seats in 
Parliament. The first came from the city of Bath, to the 
neighbourhood of which place, at Freshford, he moved 
with his family at the close of 1831. In June, 1832, he 
received the offer of a seat for Bath free of expense, but 
declined it, This transaction is best described in the 
three following letters :— 


Colonel Napier to Mr. Bickersteth. 


“ My Dear BIcKERSTETH, “Freshford, Jane 7, 1882, 

“T trust you will exeuse me for troubling you upon 
a subject of considerable importance to me which has 
troubled my own judgment, and upon which I should rely 
implicitly upon yours. 
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“The people of Bath have, notwithstanding my having 
totally avoided their Union meetings, &c., determined that 
I shall be their representative, and have in consequence 
sent a deputation to me to say that the whole of the 
Unions, amounting to fifteen hundred voters, will come 
forward and bring me in free of all expense provided I 
will undertake to fight all the great questions for them, 
namely, abolition of tithes, shortening duration of Parlia- 
ments, reduction of army, overhauling of Crown lands, 
corporation property, &e. The terms, you know, were not 
difficult for me to swallow, but I told the gentlemen freely 
that although they bad, by such an unexpected honour, 
Taised the flame of ambition, there were grave objections 
which would induce me to reject their offer. These ob- 
jections I detailed at length to them, and f will, with your 
leave, state them shortly to you because they would not 
allow me to give a positive refusal and begged thet I 
would still keep the matter open. They said they had 
worked hard to get Reform and they were anxious not to 
throw away their labour, which would be the case if any 
emooth-tongued adventurer were to become their repre 
sentative, 

“ Objectione. 

“1. No money beyond what the care of my family 
absorbs. 

“2, Lust be a bad member, or give up my History, 
and consequently three or four thousand pounds. 

“8. Late in life to begin debating; probably a bad 
debater. 

“4, Not much acquainted with details of public 
business to make up for my deficiency as a debater. 

«5. No qualification. 

“Now, with respect to the first of these objections. I 
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have just 8002 2 year independent of my half-pay. The 
additional expense of being 8 member, together with the 
loss from my book, would therefore be a heavy strain upon 
@ man with cight children, and for what? not fame, for 
the third objection comes in ; good to the country perhaps, 
but shall I be able to do so much good as would render 
it proper and honourable to press on the means of my 
children? I think the fourth objection should decide that 
point, and to it I must add ill health. Finally, the quali- 
fication! It is a form to mect a form—a good answer in 
former times; but can a man who comes forward as a 
patriot to remedy abuses honestly start upon a species of 
abuso himself? Will it not now be something more than 
a mere form? These were the heads of my arguments, 
and of my internal reasoning upon the subject; and on the 
other side I have only that cursed spirit of ambition (which 
torments us all, and which the flattery and honourable 
manner in which I have Leen solicited have excited) to set 
against what at present appears to me to be sound objec- 
tion, It ia on such occasions that a prudent friend is 
worth his weight in gold, and I do hope that you will not 
be displeased at my thinking that you are so much mine 
as to warrant me in asking for your advice. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“W. Narren.” 
Mr. Bickereteth to Colonel Napier. 
“My pear Napier, Hertford Street, June 12, 1832, 


“The only way of showing that your confidence is not 
misplaced is to tell you what 1 think with perfect freedom ; 
and though I attach very little importance to my own 
opinion, I must state it sincerely; and I am obliged to 
say that on the whole I think it better that you should not 
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be in Parliament. I do not at all agree with your third, 
fourth, or fifth objections; for, as the Duke said of Sir G. 
Murray, I have no doubt that you would speak ‘damned 
well.’ I believe, indeed, that you would be far more than 
commonly eloquent, and that you would very soon become 
sufficiently acquainted with the details of public business, 
T imagine that your principal danger at first would arise 
from an indignant scorn which you would sometimes feel, 
and occasionally without good foundation, for those who 
would not yield to your own strong impressions. This 
might lead to anger and inconvenience; but you would 
keep guard on yourself, and a little practice would make it 
easy for you to adopt and pursue the conventional atyle of 
opposition as steadily as is done by most others. The 
want of qualification I think is a real objection, for one 
cannot help feeling that a pretended qualification is a 
sort of deception not to be approved of; but considering 
it to be so common and so openly avowed that nobody 
is deceived or intended to be so, and that the law in 
this respect is really a bad law, I should be inclined to 
think that, if this were the only objection, it ought not 
to prevail so as to deprive the country of the service which 
you would probably render. 

“The objections which prevail with me are the state 
of your family and fortune and the History. If you could 
become a political adventurer, I think that I could build 
@ good argument in favour of your going into Parliament 
‘upon these circumstances. So opposite is my opinion to 
that which you have expressed in your third, fourth, anc. 
fifth objections, that I think you might make your fortune 
and gratify your ambition to your full satisfaction; but the 
subject with you is only to be considered in a view in 
which no money is to be made, nor any selfish avhition tc 
be gratified. There is to be expense, consumption of time, 
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and other inconveniences on the one hand, and on the 
other the prospect of doing good with the attendant grati- 
fications self-regarding and extra regarding (these are 
poor Bentham’s phrases, and are sufficiently expressive). 
If things were in such a state that a great benefit might be 
secured to millions by your services and not otherwise, I 
would not interpose a cold calculation in the way of a 
generous sacrifice; but in these days the services of one 
individual (however highly gifted) cannot be expected 
to be extremely great, and the prospects of them cannot, 
I think, justify the sacrifice of those domestic interests 
which are altogether dependent on his prudence. To 
use your own words, I do not think that the services 
which could be rendercd by you or any individual would 
be sv extensive as to make it just and honourable for him 
to press on the means of his children; and besides the 
expense, there would be a necessity of either bringing 
your family to live in London, to the prejudice, as I 
think I have understood you, of their health, or of 
living separately from them for a considerable part of the 
year, which in itself can only be considered as a very 
great evil. 

“Then, in the History you have found the means of 
serving the public and your family at the same time, and 
of establishing a reputation which will endure for ever; 
and ag it seems to me, you ought not to abandon it without 
the most convincing reasons; nay, not without a moral 
certainty of being able to de more good in another way. 
To abandon it for Parliament would be to give up a pro- 
feasion for a chance ; and though I think the chance much 
more {2¥rable than you seem to do (as my opinion is 
“hat you ¥ uld succeed), yet I have no doubt of the im- 

exdereof such a atep. 

“T have thus told you what I think without any dis- 
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guise, and the result is that I advise you not to accept the 
offer which has been made to you. 

“T have myself been exposed to temptations of the like 
kind, and two of them in a form so flattering that I was 
in a manner compelled to pause and consider. When my 
assailants at length yielded to my resistance, I felt as if 
I had avoided an impending miechief, and 1 hope that 
I shall finally escape, though my reasons are in many 
respects different from those which affect your case. 

«Very truly yours, 
“H. Bicxersters,” 


Colonel Napier to 8. Crisp, Esq., 
“Deas Sr, “Juno 24, 1882, 


“ After o careful consideration of the proposal you 
and Mr. Hallings did me the honour to make, I have come 
to the conclusion that I should act imprudently to accept 
of it. 

“My objection rests on the relative state of my family 
and fortune, which would not warrant me against incurring 
debt from the mere extravagance of living, which, without 
reference to the cost of an election, the performance of the 
duties of a Member of Parliament would inevitably entail, 
You must be well convinced that a man who would sacri- 
fice his children’s welfare to his personal ambition would 
not hesitate to sacrifice his country at the same shrine ; and 
when I consider how little I as an individual could con- 
tribute to any real good for the country by becoming a 
Member of Parliament, I cannot hide from myself that 
personal ambition is the only thing I could plead for 
accepting your offer. 

“Tt is from this consideration that I expect you to 
approve of my determination not to accept of an offer 
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that, in iteelf so honourable to me, was so handsomely 
made by you in the name of the Political Union of Bath. 
Tt has cost me a hard and painful mental struggle to 
resolve this, and I trust you will believe that I am very 
sensible how far above my merits or pretensions the 
honour offered me was, and that I am and shall always be 
proud of and gratoful for it. 
“1 remain, dear Sir, 
“ Your very faithful servant, 
“W. Napier.” 


Colonel Napier had received the offer of the seat for 
Bath on the 7th of June; on the day following a similar 
offer was made to him for Devizes, his correspondent from 
that place saying, “There is in this town an universal 
feeling in your favour. The plain, honest, yet talented 
manner in which you havo spoken at the Devizes meetings 
haa produced that feeling.” His answer to this was to the 
same purport as that given above. 

The following letter is on the question, which was so hotly 
discussed at the time, of the constitutional right of the 
Crown to create peers for the purpose of putting an end to 
the obstruction offered by the House of Lords to the 
general wish of the nation, 


Colonel Napier to Mr. Parkes. 


“Str, *Froshford, March 29, 1892, 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt (through Mr. 
Young) of a pamphlet which you were good enough to 
send me. J have read it, and J cannot refrain from 
offering you a tribute of admiration for the manner in 
which you have treated the important subject of your 
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work, You have by your industry brought together a 
great mass of authority and argument to prove the consti- 
tutional right of the Crown to create peers for the present 
occasion ; and while doing this diroctly, you have indirectly 
proved the necessity of exercising the right. For as the 
Lords have by a long course of corruption in their cha- 
racter of boroughmongers established a complete control 
over the Commons, the people have really no remedy 
against the Crown. They cannot withhold the supplies 
against the wish of the Lords, and consequently the Crown 
lias hitherto been independent of the Commons and depen- 
dent on the Lords. We have indecd accidentally found a 
King honest and bold enough to endeavour to free himself 
and his people from this thraldom, but, I repeat, this is an 
accident, and it behoves those who wish for reform not to 
lose so favourable an opportunity. The necessity of the 
case is beyond question, and it is a fallacy to say that 
adding to the Peerage lessens the comparative power of 
the House of Lords. It may lessen in some degree the 
personal importance of each peer; but, provided the new 
inen be of proper estate and character, it must increase 
their aggregate power by increasing the quantity of 
property and influence belonging to their order, as Lord 
Grey calls it. It at the same time connects them more 
closely with the people by the infusion of men with fresh 
popular associations, and it lessens their individual hopes 
of profit by increasing the number of candidates for the 
honours and emoluments of government; and this is an 
evident improvement; because, after all, the Peers as well 
as the King were made for the use of the nation, and are 
in reality only a balance to regulate small weighta. When 
the people are thrown into the scale, the Peers must go up. 
If the Commons are no longer slaves to the Peers, it is no 
argument against farther change; they have broken their 
vou. r § 
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chains, not because they were heavy or disagreeable, but 
because the people have been so pressed that they have 
begun to show their physical as well as moral force, and 
their pretended representatives dare no longer attempt to 
deceive or bully them. But this cannot last long; the 
nation will either sink back into apathy or become violent ; 
and here we have another reason for seizing the oppor 
tunity to obtain that which is necessary by the safe and 
constitutional mode of creating peers. 

“Your argument upon the necessity of ‘popularizing the 
Peerage’ is very ingenious; but I apprehend that the 
power of a reformed House of Commons will be amply 
sufficient to effect that purpose, and a ministry governing 
on free principles will not find any dangerous opposition 
from the House of Lords. But to give the Lords some 
consideration in the eyes of the people is another question, 
and in that view I cannot say I think it advisable; for 
if the Peers bave been able, since the Revolution of 1688, 
80 completely to undermine the whole framework of the 
constitution as to render the Commons and the Crown 
mere dependants on themselves, I see no reason for 
giving facilities to attempt the same again. Iam therefore 
well pleased thet they should, to a certain extent, fail in 
the respect of the people, for, as they work always more 
together and more perseveringly, and with more skill to 
increase their power, they will very soon regain that 
which they ,have lost. Neither should we ever forget 
that the present bill is an aristocratic measure, that it is 
not the maximum but the minimum of what the people 
ought to have. 

, “Tremain, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“W. Narrez.” 
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It is a proof of extraordinary justness of balance and self- 
command in the mind and character of Colonel Napier, 
that a man constituted as he was, of an ardent, enthu- 
siastic and impetuous temper, endowed with the com- 
manding talent and the indomitable courage which in 
troublous times place their posscssur on the topmost round. 
of the ladder of power,—conscious too of these qualities, 
—should have turned steadily from the allurements which 
were held out to the ambition he undoubtedly possessed, 
and from the, to him, higher temptation of acquiring power 
to do good, to walk in the humbler path which he believed 
the duty to his family marked out for him. The course he 
pursued on this occasion is a remarkable confirmation of 
the character given of him by his friend General Shaw 
Kennedy. “When a young man his manner and appear- 
ance would give @ superficial observer the impression that 
he would have been ruled by his impulses. So far from 
this being the case, he was always ruled, not only by the 
deepest sense of honour, but of the greatest purity, He 
had so completely the control over himself that I must 
quote him as about the purest character I have ever 
known.” 


Colonel George Napier to Colonel William Napier. 


“ March 25, 1882, 

“Lord Hill has given George* an Ensigncy in the 
28th, and, as it is one of the best regiments in the service, 
Iam delighted. Sir Edward Paget has written to me most 
kindly, saying he is delighted to have a son of mine in his 
regiment. He is going to take Billy} into the Military 
College next year, and has shown great interest about 
it; indeed his pea! to me has never altered. 


* Now jeneral George Napier, 0. 
+ Now ae Nobien Contzasiant Btaff College. 
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“T shall make George come home by Bath to stay some 
days with you, and I hope, my dear Bill, you will impress 
upon him some lessons of military discipline, &c.; and do 
give him what I know is your opinion as well as my own 
respecting kindnese of manner and of speaking to the 
soldiera, and not supposing they have not the same feelings 
as officers, because they are privates; in short, my dear 
William, a few words from you, to whom, as well aa to 
Charles, I have taught him to look up as military cha- 
racters, will do him more service than anything. Pray 
also warn him against idleness and billiards; he will be 
more impressed by what you will say to him on that 
subject than by any other person, because in you he will 
fee an example* that the man who has true, honourable 
feclings can overcome any habit of that kind when he deter- 
mines to do so, and turn his splendid abilities to the good 
of his country and the honour of the Service. I wish you 
would also point out to him that the free and easy manner 
in which young officers of a month’s service give their 
opinion of tho military conduct of their superiors, and 
address them by their surnames as if they knew them 
all their life, is in the first case very presumptuous, and in 
the second vulgar to a degree. 

“I know, my dear William, you will not mind this 
trouble on your nephew’s account, for I am fully persuaded 
you will be as anxious about his doing credit to the name 
as I can be myself. 

“My boy Johnf is studying hard; he is the cleverest, 
most ambitious, and most persevering, and will make 
proper soldier. God bless you, my dear William !” 

In the Appendix will be found an interesting paper 

* Sea William Napier’s letter to Captain Charles Macleod, of Jaly, 1808. 


4, Jahn Moore Napier, afterwards Captain 62nd Rogiment, died of ch 
ats apie, Captain egiment, choles 
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which Colonel Napier, in 1832, addressed to some pe- 
Tiodical on the military operations in Ireland at the time 
of the French invasion under General Humbert, and 
in justification of the proceedings of Lord Cornwallis 
during that period. 

The following correspondence took place about this 
time, 


“ Elian” * to the Editor of the ‘ Bath Journal’ 
“Sm, ™ April, 1882, 
“Tn a recent number of your paper there is an extract 
from the ‘Life of George IV.’ which relates to the Duke 
of Wellington’s position at Waterloo. The writer, who is 
evidently not a military man, has treated the matter with 
greater boldness than discretion. He says that ‘any person 
who had ever seen the wood at Soignies could at onco 
decide that it would ruin a beaten army ;’ and he doubt- 
less thonght he might safely say so because it is a fashion 
now to hail any detraction of the Duke of Wellington, and 
because Napoleon has given an opinion to the same effect. 
“Lord Wellington asserted that the wood would have 
covered his retreat. Napoleon asserted that it would have 
prevented all retreat. Between such authorities it is 
dangerous to offer an opinion. Nevertheless it may, I think, 
be shown that Napoleon was not so well entitled to speak 
authoritatively as the Duke on this particular point. 
There is no doubt that a close wood would greatly impede 
the retreat of a beaten army. There is no doubt that 
Napoleon was the man above all others who gave his enemy 
Teast hope of escape. There is no doubt that the French 
are the most dangerous soldiers in a pursuit that the world 
can produce, 


© A name under which Colonel Napier occasionally wrote, 
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“But this wood of Soignies was open, There was no 
Dbrushwood, no difficulty for infantry, and not much for 
horsemen, to pass through it, and it was pierced by broad 
highways, Now then, let us see what might have been 
done in case of disaster; and first of all the author should 
learn that an army may be beaten and yet not dis- 
persed. Seldom docs it happen that a disciplined army is 
80 completely broken, that neither rear-guard nor reserve 
aro left to cover the rout; and of no troops can it be more 
safely predicated than of the English, that there will be 
many men to turn and die in opposition rather than in 
flight. In ull pursuits the cavalry are the most formidable 
because most rapid. The infantry, tired with a long battle, 
heavily loaded, and probably wanting ammunition, move 
slowly on and scarecly see a retreating enemy after the 
latter have fairly turned their backs. The Duke of Well- 
ington never spoke of flight; he knew his troops too well ; 
he was only considering an orderly retreat in presence of a 
daring enomy. What then could the French cavalry have 
done? Wellington would have sent his artillery and all 
his disordered troops by the high roads, and then, forming 
a rear-guarl of the best men, have filled the wood on each 
sido of those roads, If the French cavalry charged amongst 
the treea, their destruction would be certain, If they 
pushed along the road, the fire of the men from each 
side would be equally fatal to them. The British rear 
guard must therefore have been attacked with infantry and 
artillery, but this would have required some disposition, 
which always costs time; and as the battle was not de- 
eided until the evening, it is but reasonable to suppose 
night would have set in before they could be entirely dis- 
lodged. The Duke would thus have gained several hours, 
and bis retrest as far as the wood was concerned would 
have been secure. 
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“Tn writing thus, I do not mean to place Wellington's 
military genius on a par witli Napoleon’s. The latter waa 
original, powerful, dazzling! His like on a field of 
battle, unless Alexander of Macedon be the man, has never 
been, and probably never will be: Lut Wellington is also 
great and of a peculiarly correct judgment; and I believe 
that in this instance he is quite right, Thousands may 
have seen the wood of Soignies, but how many wore able 
to judge of what they saw? 

«ELan” 


4 Waterloo Meddle,” to the Editor of the ‘ Bath Journal, 


“Sir, 

“Your correspondent Elian, whose letter appeared in 
your last, must have a very imporfect knowledge of the 
wood of Soignies, so frequently mentioned in Waterloo re- 
miniscences, or he is a most determined apologist of the 
‘Great Captain’ whose success in his last battle deponded 
certainly on the cast of a die. Ho had ‘set his life upon 
cast,’ and he won. I have always called him ‘the For- 
tunate Captain,’ particularly in the affair of Waterloo; for 
had Grouchy arrived on the ground before Bulow, the 
Duke might have bidden adieu to all his ‘ greatness’ and 
his army to boot. I could say much on this subject; but, 
not to occupy too much of your columns, I shall confine 
myself to the wood of Soignies, which the army of the 
Duke could no more have traversed, gver without arma and 
Jaggage, than twenty thousand men could have passed out 
of a single door of a theatre on fire, without being nearly 
all burnt. 

“The wood of Soignies extends in length from three to 
four miles, and in breadth from one to two. It is thickly 
set with trees of no great size, intended chiefly for fuel, and 
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encumbered with underwood. There is only one road 
through it, leading from Waterloo to Brussels, which is 
partly paved in the middle, about ten feet in breadth, like 
mod of the roads in the Netherlands; but at the time 
of the battle it was in excessively bad condition, torn up by 
the passage of artillory and baggage waggons passing to 
the scene of action, and softened besides by continual 
heavy rains. The soil is loose earth mixed with sand ; 
and even before the battle it had been found very difficult 
to proceed over it with heavy carriages; the stones of the 
paved part of the road being displaced in such a way as to 
form nothing but hillocks aud holes. Off the paved road 
it was impossible to travel at all, either on horse or on foot, 
as the sides were perfect quagmires, in which wheels 
insteutly sunk to the axletrees, The question was there- 
fore, How could the English army find refuge in it? and 
not, ILow would the French be able to follow? There was 
no other means of retreat; and the whole army must have 
been taken prisoners by tho French, if the unparalleled 
strength of arm, courage, and devotion of British soldiers 
(to whom the success of the battle is due) had not formed 
an impenetrable barrier against the charges of the French 
until the Prussians made their appearance. The frequent 
exclamations of the ‘Great’ Captain,’ ‘Oh that night or 
Bulow would come!’ sufficiently explain the delicacy of 
his situation; and his reiterated orders to those colonels 
who reported their regiments to be almost annihilated, ‘to 
stand their ground even to the last man,’ are quite un- 
equivocal in explaining the forlorn situation in which 
the British army stood during the whole of the day of the 
engagement. I am no apologist for either side, but I wish 
to ‘give the Devil his due.’ 
«“T am, Sir, &€., 
“A Watertoo Mrppis.” 
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« Elian” to the Editor of the ‘Bath Journal. 
«Sr, Bath, April 26, 1882, 
«Tn replying to ‘A Waterloo Meddle,’ I must premise 
that I will not write more than this letter on the subject: 
your correspondent wanders too much from the point, 

“The question is not whether he has the habit (people 
acquire bad habits sometimes) of calling the Duke of Well- 
ington ‘the Fortunate Captain,’ or any other name; it has 
nothing to do with the supposition of Grouchy’s arriving 
before Bulow, nor with the reports (if such were made) by 
the colonels of regiments during the action; neither has 
it any connection with the ‘unparalleled strength of the 
English soldier’s arm,’ even though it be true, as I have 
sometimes heard, that the glory of the day equally illu- 
mined Wellington’s head, Anglesea’s leg, and Shaw the 
Life Guardsman’s fist. Finally, it has nothing to do with 
the Duke of Wellington's exclamations, if he made any, 
during the battle, but with what he could have done to save 
his army in the eveut of a defeat. 

“*Waterloo Meddle’ gives a wonderful description of 
the wood of Soignies. The Hyrcanian forest was nothing 
to it! only one road through it; nobody could get on to 
that road, nobody could get off it! nobody could get for- 
ward! nobody could get backward! ‘Of a surety it is 
prodigious!’ as the Dominie saith. But, sir, Ferrari’s map 
will show you that there are four great chaussées or paved 
roads, and innumerable bye-roads, through it, and two of 
those ‘chaussées’ were available for a retreat. The first, 
by Waterloo, was behind Wellington’s right wing; the se- 
cond, by La Hulpe, was behind his left wing which covered 
Ohain. Near Obain, Vandeleur’s brigade of cavalry (which 
by-the-bye has never had justice done to it) remained in 
observation until late in the day. By Ohain Bulow arrived, 
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by Ohain the left wing could have retired to La Hulpe, 
while the right wing went by Waterloo; and I still maintain 
that the wood would have furnished means to cover the 
retreat. 

“My personal knowledge is indeed confined to a ride 
through aome parts of it three days after the action; but I 
have heard experienced staff officers, who had professionally 
examined it both before and on the day of the battle, say 
that it was perfectly practicable fur infanfry, and in parte 
for cavalry ; and this coincides with my own observations. 
T saw no incumbrance of underwood, and found no difficulty 
in passing off the high road. It is further confirmed by 
the fuct that the Belgians and other fugitives, and thero 
were many, did, as is well known, find their way in crowds 
to Brussels. Baggage, horsemen, waggons, cavalry, and 
infantry contrived to get ulong this terrible forest, through 
‘field and footpath, wild forest black, and quagmire deep.’ 
It is ‘an wnhandsome fiz, as the Yankees say, where an 
infantry soldier can neither fight nor run away. 


“Evian.” 


The increasing frequency and severity of Colonel Na- 
pier’s violent attacks of illness, from one of which he was 
then suffering, joined to his straitened means, led him in 
the spring of 1833 seriously to contemplate leaving the 
army. His whole military pay amounted to 1712 per 
annum, and, if he died, the value of his commission would 
be lost to his family. By the sale of his commission he 
could realise 32002. 

The following letter from Mr. Bickersteth, whom he 
again consulted on this occasion, shows that he had actually 
forwarded his official request to be permitted to sell out, 
but that Lord Fitzroy Somerset would not act upon this 
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without first remonstrating with him and asking his recon- 
sideration of the subject. 


Mr. Bickersteth to Colonel Napier. 


“My pean Narter, “May 13, 1888, 
“Your letter was by mistake left at my neighbour's 
house, and not sent to me till late on Saturday night. 
Thinking myself obliged to send your answer to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset by the time you limited, and being 
unable to make up my mind that you ought to quit the 
army, I sent your note B, consenting to remain, to Lord 
Fitzroy, and atsthe same time took the liberty of re- 
questing him (notwithstanding the note) to permit tho 
question to remain open for a few days longer; and this 
request he has been so obliging as to comply with. I 
have, therefore, tho opportunity of telling you what I 
think, and leaving you to decide for yourself afterwards. 
The only advantage obtainable by quitting the army is 
securing the price of your commission for your family, and 
for this you propose to relinquish the position and the 
chances which the commission affords. I will not say that 
you ought not to make a sacrifice for the sake of securing 
a considerable sum for your children, but in this case, as in 
all others of the like kind, the welfare of the father is the 
interest and welfare of his children; and unless I could 
clearly see that you personally would be made happier and 
more comfortable by quitting the army, I should not think 
that the price of the commission would make it their 
interest that you should do eo. It is very true that the 
chances of promotion or of active service, when strictly 
examined, appear at present to be but small; but still, 
there they are, these chances; and how is it with us all 
throughout our lives? the possibility of some remote con- 
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tingent advantage being at some time or other realised, 
dwells in the mind, and affords from time to time a source 
of hope and pleasure, which would be wholly wanting in 
the dull and cold certainty of having nothing to look 
forward to. These low spirits, the natural consequence 
of sickness, ought to be struggled with, and may be over- 
come. Suppose yourself again in health and vigour,—how 
would you fecl on finding it no longer rational to enliven 
your studies by the imagination that you might one day be 
in a situation to apply your knowledge in the most im- 
portant circumstances—on finding the links which bound 
you to your old friends and companions broken—in seeing 
others preparing for honourable employgent, and doing 
things to make your beartatrings thrill, whilst you were 
excluded from all participation! Suppose, in short, a 
conacions ability in yourself to do all that might be re- 
quired from tho position you now occupy or may fairly look 
forward to, that an opportunity offers, and that you are wholly 
shut out by a step taken in a moment of despondency ! 
You will say that your health does not permit you to 
suppose a complete recovery ; to which I answer that your 
opinion ouly shows you are in low spirits: there is no 
organic mortal disease; and that being so, you ought by 
all means to expect a recovery ; you ought to do everything 
in your power to raise your spirits and be cheerful, and to 
avoid everything which seems like giving yourself up, 
abandoning your chances, and forsaking the course, I 
doubt not but that you have within you the means of 
rendering good service to the world, and I object to your 
taking a step which would, as it seems to me, tend to 
increase a despondency which ought to be resisted. I 
believe that I should preach longer if I had more time and 
room. You must necessarily write your final determina- 
tion to Lord Fitzroy. I have been .a sufferer by this 
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influenza, and have had its full complement of gloomy 
thoughts and dark forebodings, with which I had to buffet 
as well as I could, and I am now going out of town for our 
few days’ vacation. 
“ Very sincerely yours, 
“HL Bickersvetu.” 


Colonel Napier to the Duchesse £ Abrantes, 
« Mapam, * Bopt. 11, 1893. 


“In the eighth volume of your Mémoires I find the 
following passages :— 

“Toutefois, pourquoi done m’étonner de la conduite des 
Portugais? N’ai-je pas vu, ict en France, un des frores 
d’armes de Junot souffrir qu’on imprimat, dans un ouvrage 
traduit de l’Anglais, des choses révoltantes de fausseté sur 
lui et sur le Maréchal Ney? . . . . Cet onvrage, fait 
par un Colonel Napier, et qui a trouvé grace devant le 
miniatére de la guerre parcequ’it dit du bien du ministre, 
m’a été donné, & moi, & moi, la veure de Junot, comme ren- 
fermant des documents authentigues. J'ai di y lire une 
indécente attaque contre la vie privée d’un homme dont on 
ne pouvait dire aucun mal comme militaire dans cette 
admirable affaire de le Convention de Cintra, puisque les 
Anglais ont fait passer & une commission militaire ceux 
qui Yavaient signée pour l’Angleterre; et les beaux vers 
de Childe Harold suffisent seuls & la gloire de Junot, 
quand l’original de cette convention ne serait pas 14 pour 
la prouver. Heureusement que je le posséde, moi, cet 
original, et méme dans les deux langues. Il n'est pas dang 
ML Napier.’ : 

“It is not permitted to a man to discover ill-humour at 
the expressions of a ledy; yet, when those expressions are 
dishonouring to him, and reputation and wit joined to 
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beauty give them a wide circulation, it would indicate 
insensibility to leave them unnoticed. 

“To judge of the talents of a general by his conduct in 
the field has always been the undisputed right of every 
military writer. 1 will not, therefore, enter upon that sub- 
ject, because I am persuaded that your Grace could not 
mean to apply the words ‘revolting falsehoods’ to a simple 
judgment of the military genius of the Duke of Abrantes, 
Indeed you intimate thut the offensive passages are those 
directed against his private life, and touching the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, I think, however, your Grace has not 
perused my work with much attention, or you would 
searccly have failed to perceive that I have given the 
Convention of Cintra at length in the Appendix. 

“ But in truth I have only alluded to General Junot's 
private qualities when they Lore directly upon his govern- 
ment of Portugal, and, with a fresh reference to my work, 
you will find I havo affirmed nothing of my own know- 
ledge. Tho character of the late Duke of Abrantes given 
by me is that ascribed to him by the Emperor Napoleon, 
(see Las Coses), and the authority of that great man is 
expresaly quoted. It is against Napoleon, therefore, and 
not against me who but repeat his uncontradicted obser- 
vations, that your resentment should be directed. 

“If your Grace should deign to dispose of any further 
thought upon me or my work, I would venture to suggest 
@ perusal of the Portuguese, and English, and Spanish, 
and German historics of the invasion of Portugal; or 
even a slight examination of only a small part of the 
innumerable, some of them very celebrated, periodicals 
which treat of that event. You will then be convinced, 
that, so far from having wantonly assailed the character of 
General Junot, I have made no slight effort to stem the 
torrent of abuse with which he has been unjustly over- 
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whelmed ; and believe me, madam, that the estimation in 
which an eminent man will be held by the world is more 
surely to be found in the literature of different countries 
than in the fond recollections of his own family. I admired 
General Junot’s daring character; and having enough of 
the soldier in me to like a brave enemy, I have, wherever 
the truth of history would permit, expressed that feeling 
towards him and towards other French generals whose 
characters and whose acts have been alike maligned by 
party writers in this country; such indeed has been my 
regard for justice on this point that I have thereby in- 
curred the charge of writing with a French rathcr than a 
national bias, as your Grace will discover by referring 
to my Lord Mahon’s ‘History of the War of the Suc- 
cession, in which his Lordship has done me the honour 
to observe that I have written ‘by far the best French 
aecount yet published of the Peninsular War.’ 

“For my own part, I still think that to rofrain from 
vulgar abuse of a gallant enemy will not be deemed un- 
English, although Lord Mahon considers it wholly French ; 
but his Lordship’s observation incontestably proves that 
T have discovered no undue eagerncss to malign any of 
the French generals, And with respect to tho Duke of 
Abrantes, I could show that all the offensive passages 
in my work rest upon the published authority of his owa 
countrymen, especially the Emperor Napoleon ; and that 
they are milder in expression than those authorities would 
haye warranted. It is, however, so naturel and so amiable 
in a lady to defend the reputation of her deceased husband, 
that, rather than eppear to detract in any manner from the 
grace of such a proceeding, I choose to be silent under the 
unmitigated severity of your observations, 

Not so with respect to that part of your remarks which 
relate to Marshal Ney. After carefully re-examining every 
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sentence I have written, I am quite unable to discover the 
slightest grounds for your Grace’s accusations. In all parts 
of my work the name of Ney is mentioned with praise. I 
have not indeed made myself a partisan of Marshal Ney 
in relating his disputes with Marshals Soult and Masséna, 
because I honestly believed that he wes mistaken; neither 
have J attributed to him unbounded talents for the higher 
parts of war; but this is only matter of opinion which the 
world is quite capable of appreciating at its true value ; 
upon all other points I have expressed admiration of 
Marshal Ney’s extraordinary qualitics, his matchless velour, 
his heroic onergy ! 

«In the hope that your Grace will now think it reasonable 
to soften the asperity of your feelings towards my work, I 
take my leave, with more of admiration for your generous 
warmth in defence of a person go dear to you, than of 
resentment for the harsh terms which you lave employed 
towards myself. 

“T remain, Madam, 
* Your very obedient servant, 
“Wiitram Napier, Colonel,” 


Colonel Napier to Lady Campbell.* 
[No date, probably 1838] 

“That you thought your letter long is not surprising ; 
I know your dislike to writing at all, and I feel the effort 
you have made the more sensibly. There is a great deal 
in it, a great deal to read, and more to think ebout; and 
I do not know whether the past, present, or future comes 
oftenest into my mind when I read it. There is one thing 
however that never quits it, and that is the kindness of 
your feeling towards me, and above all other parts of that 


© Danghter of Lord Eaword Fitegersld, 
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kindness the confiding way in which you have what you 
call ‘twaddled’ about your children. You well knew you 
were safe from any reprimand on that score from me. 
I could hear the praises without fatigue of uglicr children, 
and from people far less entitled to exact a patient hearing 
than you are, . . + + «+ « Ibelieve you are quite 
right about Mr. Stanley, but he is doing the Devil’s work 
in Ireland; and as I have not the counterbalance of know- 
ing him persoually, I hate him for it. Of all the people 
you have mentioned to me as acquaintances, the one I like, 
and am most jealous of, is Mr. Hamilton the savant. 
T have an awful sense of his talents and agrémena; and an 
agreeable mathematician is such 9 formidable fellow ! there 
is no getting the better of him in reasoning, because he 
proves everything; and to overcome the dulness and 
savageness engendered by such a study, indicates so much 
natural talent for society, that once set a-going he must be 
like the locomotive machines on the railroads, 

“ As to the History, God defend the right, for I fear I 
shall never finish it, and that the falsehoods of the English 
press, and English politicians, and English prejudices, will 
remain without any further exposure. It is now two years 
since the third volume came out, since which I have 
written one book, or a fourth part of the fourth volume ; but 
then I have changed my home, and written a Reply, and 
made speeches, and corrected and published second editions 
of the two first volumes, and copied out a whole volume of 
secret and important correspondence between Lord Well- 
ington and the English, Spanish, and Portuguese Govern- 
ments, all of which is arranged for printing. I have there- 
fore not been very idle, but my mind is harassed, and not 
in a state to remember all the little parts which go to make 
up the mosaic of History. 1 am, however, now bent seri- 
ously on finishing the fourth volume at all events. As to 
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the Beresfords, I thank you for believing that I am not 
tamed. You are right in supposing that I shall say no 
more because he was never again intrusted by Lord 
Wellington with a command, and I have nothing to say 
against him except in the capacity of a Commander-in- 
Chief.* 

“Talking of tamenesa, I am told that my Reply dis- 
appointed the military world by not being trenchant 
enough. I thought I should have got credit for my mode- 
ration; besides, Beresford wos not the aggressor; my 
subject obliged me to attack him, and in supporting my 
attack I was, I think, bound to avoid all appearance of per- 
sonality. I say al} this to you because I like to chat with 
yon, and because I have a great respect for your judgment 
in books os well as in many other things. 

“What does Guy think of the Reply? everybody 
knows he can be sharp enough if he chooses, and therefore 
his opinion in favour of moderation would be conclusive 
with me, For my own part, I do not think I have much 
turn for light sarcasm. I can I know be bitter, and with 
diligence and time I can concoct a disagreeable paragraph, 
but it is not naturel to me, and therefore my praises of 
moderation are to be suspected, like the fox’s observation 
ebout the grapes; but Guy’s talent and taste for a soothing 
observation to an impudent fellow.are indisputable. 

“What 9 rigmarole story 1 am writing to you, dear 


* Napier has beon clorged with injustice to Beresford, especially fn his 
account of the battle of Albuera. What says Wellington on this subject ? 
“Tho battlo of Albuere waa a strango concern, They were never deter- 
mined to fight it; they did not occupy the ground as they ought; they 
Jere oedy fo nm ouay ot every moment from the time it commenced ti 
the French retired; and if it not been for me, who am now suffering 
fram the lows and disorganization occasioned by that battle, they would 
have written a whining report upon it, which would have driven the people 
in England mad. Hovever, I provonted that,—Wellington’s ‘ Supplemen- 
tary Despatches,’ vol. vii, p. 177. 
f Sir Guy Campbell, 
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Pamela, instead of talking about what is pleasanter to you 
and really more interesting to me,—I mean your little boys 
and girls. Edward,* Guy told me, is a page, and slept 
like a page in his spurs the first night of his appointment, 
Does it give him anything now in hand, or aro all his 
advantages fastened to his heels? You will get the better 
of little Guy very easily, particularly if you appenr not to 
expect any resistance or particular atrocity from him, It 
is surprising how children set up their bristles against 
people who tell them they are bad, even though it be the 
truth, Your little goddoughter has been made a very nice, 
obedient, affectionate little body by a contrary system, 
though she promised at first a deal of trouble; but I need 
not preach to you who are so affectionate and kind to 
everything, and I dare say the little fellow will not turn 
out a difficult job. Some minds are so forward in percep» 
tion that the judgment is distanced ot first, but it will 
afterwards come up and all will be right. Of one thing I 
am quite sure, namely, that children should be tamed 
instead of being broken in. I don’t mean tamed down, 
ut tamed to their work, that is cuuxed to it, 

“If your affairs and inclinations should ever let you 
write me another long letter, or even a short one, it will be 
a great pleasure to me. To huve a letter from an old 
friend is like going to the fire on a cold day. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“W, Napier.” 


There was no exaggeration in his expressions of affection 
for children. In # later letter addressed to Bir Guy 
Campbell he saye— 


All these things will have convinced you that how- 
* Now LieatColone] Bir Edward Campbell. 
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ever much I wished it I could not pay you a visit; and 
yet it would please me very much to see Bab, and the rest 
of the little things. I think I should like very much to 
be cast away on a fertile island, with about a hundred 
children, and pass my life walking about with them, eating 
bread-fruit and catching turtles,” 


In a letter to Lady Campbell, some years later in date, 
he writes,— 


“I have lost my poor old man who worked in my 
garden. He has been killed by the cold, and I have some 
uncasy feelings on the subject, He was so clean, and 
brisk, and good-tempered, that I did not know he was ill- 
clothed—he made everything look well. I had given him 
a blanket and a pair of woollen socks, but one day I was 
told he complained of cold; I saw him that moment and 
gave him a flannel jacket and drawers, and made him put 
them on, and also I gave him ten shillings to buy 2 warm 
coat. He was then, he said, quite well, but in a few houra 
he fell ill and notwithstanding all our medical care he 
died. I certainly could not help it; I did not lose five 
minutes in giving him the flannels after I heard of his 
being so cold from the children; but I ought to have 
thought more about him in the frost.” 


Another extract, 


“ You rejoice, dear Pamela, that Walter Scott cannot 
make you angry, and yet Lord D—’s folly did. It is good 
not to be angry; I wish I could command anger, but then 
I would say like the Indian chief when the missionary told 
him of Adam and Eve, ‘Yes! it is indeed very wrong to 
eat apples, it is much better to make them into cider.’ 
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‘Yes! it is very wrong to be angry, it is much better to be 
silent and revenge: But that will not do for women, and 
least of all for you who have no revenge in your composi- 
tion: you must therefore follow your own philosophy, and 
curb anger, and be what everybody says you are—the best. 
woman in the world.” 


The following extract from a letter written by Colonel 
Napier to Lady Campbell in October, 1834, shows Low 
constant and terrible were the disadvantages arising from 
illness under which he prosecuted his literary task. 

“What shall I say about not going? I did what I 
could, but my strength failed me; and I am still so ill, 
and without one day even of freedom from pain since Guy 
left us, that I am sure I was right not to stir, My ill- 
nesses are not mere weaknesses to be got over by an 
exertion, they aro absolute helplessness; aud as they »ome- 
times last for six months, or even more, I cannot inflict 
ayself on my friends in the shape of a visit. I get worse 
and worse, and I am truly tired of a life which is nothing 
but pain and sorrow to me.” 


At Preshford, as formerly at Bromham, Colonel Napier's 
family maintained a constant intercourse with their poorer 
neighbours, always helping them with advice and counsel, 
and giving them material aid so far as they were able. 
In 1833 a great part of the village of Freshford was 
destroyed by fire. The following narrative of this occur- 
rence is by one of Colonel Napier's daughters. 

«Tn 1833, when my eldest sister was in a late stage of 
consumption, my father, mother, and I were walking down 
one of the valleys at Freshford, that leading towards Brad- 
ford; there was a violent equinoctial gale blowing us on, 
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80 that we did not once turn round aa we walked. When 
we got to a bridge at Avoncliffe about s mile and a half 
from home, we met three men running towards us and 
exclaiming, ‘There’s destruction! Freshford’s on fire!’ 
We turned, and saw a long terrace on the top of a ridge 
where we knew stood a farmyard with many ricks, 4 
timber-yard, and six or seven houses, one mass of rolling 
snioke, Without one word farther than ‘ Follow aa quick 
as yon can,’ my father set off towards home at a Jong 
springing run, which was peculiar to him, cach stride 
carrying’ him slong like a greyhound, and was soon out 
of sight. My mother and I followed; wo had a mile 
and a half to go, with tho fire spreading in the high 
wind, rapidly, in full view the whole way, The great 
cloud of smoke was soon lifted by the wind and carried to 
the right, #0 a8 completely to conveal our own house, and 
to the left of it, all along the top of the terrace, appeared 
sheets of wildly-waving flame for half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth; so fierce, that even the broad daylight (it was 
just noon) could not dim their flaring yellow brightness, 
We could not tell whether our own house was not on fre 
behind the great volume of smoke. Presently smoke burst 
forth, quickly followed by flames, from a cottage at the foot 
of the hill, a quarter of a mile nearer to us, and quite uncon- 
nected with the great fire. It was not long after the time of 
the Bristol riots when incendiarism was common, and thus, 
seeing a second fire burst out, we concluded the village had 
been set on fire purposely in more places than one, and our 
alarm was enhanced by the fear of finding the village in 
possession of rioters. This, however, was not the case; it 
had originated entirely in accident, and some burning 
flakes carried down the wind to the thatch of the cottage 
waa tho natural cause of its ignition. When we reached 
the foot of the hill, and to the corner of our garden wall, 
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the smoke became so thick and stifling we could scarcely 
proceed, and more than one voice called out, ‘ You can't 
get in the front gate, go the back way.’ This increased 
our terror; we rushed down the lane and got in at the gate 
of the stable-yard. We found our promises safe, and all 
my little sisters with their maid, huddled together in the 
dining-room, execpt one who was in my sick sister's shaded 
room, to which the alarm had not yct penetrated. My 
father had dashed into the house half an hour before, 
flung his watch and purse on to the table, stripped off his 
coat, told the servant to wet all the blankets in the 
house and spread them over the roof, and then rushed out 
to give what aid he could. No doubt this order of his 
saved our house ; the distance between it and the fire was 
very short, and the furious gale was blowing straight against 
it, loaded with burning straw and wood. My mother, 
having heard this much, gave mo instructions to have 
means prepared for conveying my sister to a farm-house 
across a field, should our own take fire, and then, quickly 
throwing off her walking things, arranged her dress and 
composed her face to perfect calmness, and went to the 
sick room—where, taking up ‘Paradise Lost,’ she read to 
my sister for two hours, without betraying a sign of unensi- 
ness or that anything unusual was going on: meanwhile 
enduring her own anxiety as to the safety of our house, 
and as to my father's exertions, in which she knew there 
would be no thought of danger to himself. The success of 
her heroism was complete; the dear invalid girl took no 
alarm and merely noticed the unusual sounds as probably 
the result of ‘the fair,” one being usually held in the 
village about that time of year. We heard afterwards that 
in the village the wildest confusion had reigned till my 
father appeared and organised the crowding terrified vil- 
lagers into an array of serviceable workers. When water 
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failed, he in a moment organised a chain of boys and 
women from the gate to our back-door, to hand buckets 
which were filled from the force-pump in our scullery. It 
was ten hours before the fire was complctely got under and 
all was xafe. Two cottages, the whole of a large farm, and 
8 timber-yard, were entirely destroyed, but, by my father’s 
exertions under Providence, the fire was prevented from 
spreading along the row of houscs between our gate and 
the yard; had it turned that corner, the whole village 
must have been destroyed. As it was, the heat was so 
great that the lead in the cottago lattice windows melted, 
and tho gluss fell out. No life was lost, and, except for 
aslight seorch on the shoulder, my father escaped injury, 
thongh his shirt was burnt off his back. His woollen nnder- 
vest had saved him, In the midst of the hubbub a vil- 
Jager had run in for the colonel’s hat, as ‘the fire-flukes 
were falling on his hair like snow.’ Finding next day thot 
the farmer and timber-merchant were getting up a sub- 
acription selfishly for themselves alone, and ignoring the 
claims of the poor working-men who had lost their tools, 
and hence their meana of living, he set to work himself, 
and set us all, to write to friends, and in three days col- 
Jected a second subscription for the men which indem- 
nified them all and paid the expenses of the illness of 
several who had been badly burnt iu helping to put out 
the fire.” 


“T well recollect,” writes another daughter, of the same 
cecurrence, “when there was a cry of the force-pump 
having failed, one of my sisters, older than myself, throwing 
up the window and springing out, saying she must help 
papa, and feeling full of childish indignation that the 
nurses very properly prevented me doing the same. My 
father came down the avenue and placed her in the row to 
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assist in passing the buckets, and I think he had before 
80 placed my two elder sisters.” 


«T have spoken of the long peculiar bound with which 
my father ran home on the first sight of the fire. Tis 
walk was the grandest I ever saw. There was a spring 
and grace in his step combined with a power and dignity, 
that I never saw in any one clso, Some yeurs later a long 
piece of new road was opened near us, which rn quite 
straight for nearly a mile; the turnpike ut the end was 
given to an uld 43rd man to keep. Tho first time my 
father passed, the old man accosted him with ‘Bo you 
Major Na-peer ?” On being auswered, he said, ‘I knew it, 
I was sure of it ; I seed you afar off, at the end of the road, 
afore you was within half a mile; and I says to my wife, 
Tf my old major be above ground that be he, I should know 
his walk among a thousand: nud xo it be you sure enough; 
I know'd I couldn’t be mistaken.’ It was twenty-two years 
since this man had served under him in tho Peninsula.” 


One more anecdote as an instance of his goodness of 
nature, and particularly of kindness to children. 


“Te was one day taking a long country walk near 
Freshford, when he met a little girl, about five years old, 
sobbing over a broken bowl: she had dropped and broken 
it in bringing it back from the field to which she had taken 
her father’s dinner in it, and she raid she would be beaten 
on her return home for having broken it; then, with a 
sudden gleam of hope she innocently looked up into his 
face and said, ‘ But yee can mend it, can’t ec ?” 

“My father explained that he could not mend the bowl, 
but the trouble he could by the gift of a sixpence to buy 
another. However, on opening his purse it was empty of 
silver, and he had to make amends by promising to meet 
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his little friend in the same spot at the same hour next 
day, and to bring the sixpence with him; bidding her, 
meanwhile, tell her mother she had seen a gentleman who 
would bring her the money for the bowl next day. The 
child, entirely trusting him, went on her way comforted. 
On his return home he found an invitation awaiting him to 
dine in Bath the following evening, to meet some one 
whom ho specially wished to see. He hesitated for some 
little time, trying to calenlate the possibility of giving the 
meeting to his little friend of the broken bowl, and of still 
leing in time for the dinner-party in Bath; but finding 
this could not be, he wrote to decline accepting the invita- 
tion on the plea of a ‘preongagement,’ saying to us, ‘1 
cannot disappoint her, she trasted me so implicitly!” 


In the course of this year, 1835, Colonel Napier’s eldest 
danghter, aged nineteen, the one alluded to in the above 
account of tho fire, died ; mention is made of her in his 
Iotter to Lady Tester Stanhope in 1839, The author of 
this biography has indeed grievously failed in the delinea- 
tion of his character if it is here nocessary to tell the reader 
how overwhehuing was the blow to the bereaved father. 
Sbut he sought to stun his grief hy increased labour at his 
History, and early in 1834 his fourth volume was published, 
containing the descriptions of the battle of Albuera and 
the sieges of Badujoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, in language of 
estraordinary sublimity. 


From Colonel Shaw Kennedy. 


“Sept. 6, 1834. 


“Twas in Scotland when your fourth volume came 
out and did not see it till after my return here: you must 
not suppose from my silence that I thought less of it than 
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of the three preceding ones; I on the contrary think it 
the superior composition of the whole; and no historical 
descriptions have I think ever exceeded in spirit, truth, 
and beauty, those of the sieges as contained in that volume, 
I must certainly ever feel highly gratifiod to see that you 
have introduced my name in ono of the most finished and 
beautiful descriptions that havo ever been penned of any 
military operation.”* 


Colonel George Napier to Colonel William Napier. 
Pisa, Ort. 5, 188%, 


“T now turn to a more pleasing subject, which is to 
thank you my dear brother most affectionately, for tho 
justice you (who are the first historian of the war) have 
done me in your clear and beautifully written account of 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. You havo said everything I 
could possibly wish, and more than I had any right to 
expect: and to be mentioned in such a gratifying mannor 
by my brother, my friend, my comrade, and the first 
tnilitary writer of our times, when other writers did not 
think my conduct worth notice, is to me a triumph and an 
honour that I would not exchange for all those writers 
could possibly say, were they to ransack tho English 

* “In this dreadful situation, while the dead werelying in heapsand others 
continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get sumo shelter from 
the meredess shower above, and withal a sickening stench from tho Itrat 
fieah of the slain, in Nicholas of the Enginecra was observod by 
Lieutenant Shaw of the 43rd making incrdible effurta to force his way 
ith a few men into the Banta-Maria lesion, | Shaw imspodiataly oolletod 

iors of ni joined hima ; ugh there was & 

fe eat along ‘he Toot of that breach also, it was instontly paawed, and 
F with a rash up tho ruin; 

gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated fire of 
dashed whole dead to the earth; Nicholas 
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langaage for terms of eulogium on me. Their trifling, 
yartial, fecble accounts will be forgotten ere their own 
lives aro terminated, while your incomparable History will 
remain a wodel of truth and justice, and a record of the 
achievements of the two greatest nations in the world, as 
long as history is read! therefore again I say my dear 
William accept my sincere and grateful thanks for your. 
hononrablo and gratifying mention of my name. 

“1 have read this volume through with great care and 
unbounded delight, for in it you have had opportunities of 
recording the many glorious military achievements of the 
four nations engaged, and you huye not let slip one ocra- 
sion of rendering every justice to thow Spaniards whose 
patriotic conduct deserved it, as well as of bringing forward 
the gallantry of individual officers and privates of whatever 
nation; and Thave had great pleasure in making Sarah 
translate to many of my Italian acquaintance that beau- 
tiful passage relative to the gallant conduct and death of 
poor Bianchi, the Italian soldier. 

“T think, if posible, you have surpassed your other 
volumes; aud as to the writing. your account of Badajoz is 
splendidly exciting; it makes me regret, bitterly regret, I 
did not, wounded us I was, remain with my regiment, and 
have cither fallen gloriously or doue something worthy 
your pen! And you may rely upon this, William, that if 
a war should again break out, and that you are alive, the 
feats of gullantry that will be achieved in the hopes of 
their being recorded by your pen, will surpass all that ever 
was done before ; and in after ages I look to your History 
asa clear guide to statesmen; an incomparable military 
map for the general in forming his plans for campaigns, 
and a perfect example for their execution ; and last though 
not least a glorious incitement to the army to do its duty 
as well os ours did in the Peninsular War. 
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“There is a friend of mine here, an old General Macau- 
lay of the East India Company’s Service, a devilish clever 
old fellow who has seen much and knows more; he is de- 
lighted with what you say about the ministry of that day. 
He also highly admires the way in which you pass your 
criticiems on the Duke’s conduct before and after the two 
sieges: he says nothing can do so much govd as to see 
the bold, decided, but respectful manner in which you 
have pointed out the military faults of the luke. The 
General is an old friend ofthe Duke's, and corresponds 
often with him; he has told me many curious anecdotes of 
his Grace, all tending to show the acutenesa of his genins 
and the vastness of his mind even when a very young 
officer. 

“ Yours affectionately, 


“Gorge NarrEr.” 


In 1832 Colonel Napier, always watchful for the fame 
of Sir John Moore, had published a pamphlet, ‘ Observa- 
tions illustrating Sir John Moore's Campaigns,’ induced 
thereto by the remarks on that general which appeared in 
a book published at the time by Major Moyle Sherer, enti- 
tled ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington’ 

The following letter refers to the circumstance, 


Major Moyle Sherer to Colonel Napier. 


“Dear Sir, “Claverton Farm, Nov. 7, 1884, 


“ TF have considered well the frank offer you made me 
of inserting any reply of mine to your ‘ Observations illus- 
trating Sir John Moore’s Campaigns’ (pamphlet, 1832) 
in the Appendix of your History. As, however, I suffered 
those Observations to pass without notice at the time of 
their appearance, my proper course now is to wait until, if 
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such should ever be the case, a second impression of my 
book should he called for. 

* Acquitted in my own heart of the slightest prejudice 
against the noble man whose fame is guarded with such 
vigilant jealousy by your powerful pen, I was not very 
careful of the opinion that might be formed by the public 
on the remarks (upon a passage of mine) in the pamphlet 
which you put forth. Dut I was never for a moment indif- 
forent to what you yourself thought, and when I heard from 
your lips on Tuesday last that J was not considered by 
you as having written in a spirit hostile to the venerated 
memory of Moore, it certainly gave me very high cov- 
tontment, 

“T have perused your ‘Letter to Lord Beresford’ with 
great interest; Imt as 1 have never seen his ‘Refutation,’ 
J am not of course competent to jndge of the ‘Letter’ in 
all its parte; yet, from the whole, it is clear that his third 
Janve is shivered. 

“Your treatment of Marshal Beresford in your History 
Thave always thought hard. His difficulties and perplexi- 
ties, and manifest inability to sustain them, demanded at 
your hands more allowance than you were willing to make. 
Jn controversy he has invited and therefore merited hard 
macasure, 

“T cannot close this note without thanking you for the 
pleasure and privilege of being introduced to the retreat 
in which you carry forward your great and severe labours, 
It has been seldom allowed to an historian to be so aided 
and cheered at his own fireside. A gad seal of separation 
has for the most part been stamped upon the forchead of 
immortal authors, 

“As minds of the very loftiest order may take invalu- 
uble hints from those of a meaner capacity, let not my 
entreaty be lost upon you; go higher up the mountain 
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than you have yet gone, and seating yourself in those 
silent and severe solitudes where around and above all is 
cold, clear, and serene,—suffer the mists of present time to 
roll disregarded beneath your feet. The muse of History 
should be passionless, and then, indeed, the clangour of 
her trompet becometh solemn as that of a commissioned 
angel, 

“Connect my present presumption with that which may 
have fallen from me without due respect on Tuesday lnst, 
and pardon them both. I think for myself in all things, 
and have sentiments upon many subjects which can hope 
for no sympathy but from those who share them, There- 
fore my path is somewhat lonely; but if your walk ever 
extents to Claverton, my farm-house lodging will afford a 
chair for rest; and it will be an abiding comfort to me to 
know that if I meet you in my walks it need not ever be 
in future with a doubtful feeling.” 


Having entered the lists on every occasion against Sir 
John Moore’s real or supposed enemica, he felt himself 
now called upon to defend him from his friends. 

A biography of Sir John Moore by his brother had 
lately appeared, and Colonel Napicr was so dissatisfied with 
its execution, that he undertook to notice the work in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ of April, 1884. ‘The article contains 
an admirable exposition of the manner in which o gront 
man's biography should be written. 


“We had often considered the modc in which such a 
man’s life could be best written to bring into full relief its 
numerous excellences. ‘The rules of good composition 
require that there should be a principal action of the 
piece, and we had endeavoured to decide whether it would 
be more judicious, and more just, to give the preference to 
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his brilliant talents, or to that stern, that inflexible virtue, 
which was inherent in his lofty mind. Turning to the 
great models of antiquity, we saw the fiery breath of 
Tacitus animating his idol Agricola, admirable in apeech, 
in camps a hero, in retirement a philosopher; how he 
made him frowning and dreadful in the front of battle, 
sedate on the jndgment-seat, cautious within the snares 
of a court, calm and serene upon the bed of death; in all 
things exciting our sympathy. Yet we could not but feel 
that here the genius of the writer had overlaid the genius 
of the warrior; that it was Tacitus rather than Agricola 
we admired, Again, when we looked at the mild and 
philosophic Plutarch, sclecting a few distinguishing traits 
of private character, mixing them lightly up with great 
actions, skimming off the results with a dexterons hand, 
and pouring them forth to his readers with the gracious 
benevolence of a benign old storyteller, we were pleased 
with the writer, but felt that neither would this method, so 
agreeable where other records failing a number of great 
men’s actions were thrown together, serve for one life; 
Tecquse Plutarch has made but a collection of slight 
sketches, fit enough to excite noble thoughts, yet without 
one finished portrait by which the particular mun might 
be known in the crowd. It was in the natural, the simple, 
the powerful writings of Xenophon, we thought we bad 
discovered the secret of representing a great man truly; 
aud hence that, if any one should undertake to portray 
Moore's character such as he would be desirous it should 
appear, that is, such as it was upon all occasions, it would 
be necessary to resort to himself; that to write his life 
justly he must be made. like Nenophon,, to speuk for 
himself, And we knew that he had so spoken. We knew 
that ample materials were in existence, so ample, so complete, 
that the dullest of writers, honestly using them, could not 
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fail to produce a work deeply interesting and instructive, 
treating of great events full of sense and honour.” 


Thomas Moore, Esq., to Colonel Napier. 
“My DEAR NaPreR, “Bloperton, May 4, 1894. 


“My number of the ‘Edinburgh’ reached me here but 
yesterday, and I cannot delay telling you how delighted 
T am with your vigorous and powerfully written article. 
Macvey told me in oue of his letters that it would ‘make 
8 noise,’ but the less that is said about it by the victim 
himself, the better for his reputation. 

“1 trust you are better since your arrival at home than 
according to Mrs. Napier’s account you were in town. 
You are all a constant subject of our conversation and 
thoughts, and Mrs. Napier herself uot the least of the 
batch. I am in a state of utter disgust with all parties and 
all polities. O’Connell and his ragamuftins have brought 
a tarnish upon Irish patriotism which it will never recover; 
and as to English patriots, echo answers, Where are they ? 

« Ever, my dear Napier, most truly yours, 
“Turomas Moons.” 


Note by Colonel Napier on back of the above letter. 


“Mr. Moore, author of ‘ Captain Rock,’ and a thousand 
other productions, prose and poetry, all replete with genius 
of the highest kind ; so it is said now, and go it will be said 
a thousand years hence. 

“Ww. N” 


3 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NEW POOR-LAW.—LABOURS IN BEHALF OF THE 
POOR.—SPEECHES AT POLITICAL MEETINGS, 


Next to tho Reform question, the gravest to the welfare 
of England was that of pauperiam. The poor-rate ex- 
ceeded seven millions annually with every prospect of 
augmentation, and some measure for the amendment of 
the poor-lnw had become imperative. The Ministry brought 
in a bill for this purpose carly in 1834, and the new poor 
Jaw came into operation in August of the same year. The 
seat for Bath which was declined by Colonel Napier had 
deen offered to and accepted by Mr. Roebuek; they 
became warm friends, worked cordially together many years 
in the cause of the people, and the following letters show 
in particular tho interest they took in the welfare of the 
poor, and the time und labour they devoted to their 
service. 
The following letters are from Colonel Napier. 


To J. A. Roebuck, Esq., UP. 
“My pyar Srr,  Freshford, Jan. 24, 1835, 
“TJ feel unwilling to trespass on your time, which 
must now be so fully employed, but the affair of the Poor 
Law is becoming important enough to excuse me for asking 
you to interfere again. 
“TI have heard nothing from the Commisioners about the 
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prosecution, Their authority has been publicly treated by 
the overseers with gross contempt, and I have detailed tho 
proceedings to the Board. Meanwhile the overseers con- 
tinue to menace the poor people who gave evidence before 
Mr, Mott. The whole parish is intimidated; legal notices 
of prosecution have been served on some of the parishioners 
to frighten them; and a gencral fecling is prevalent that 
there is no intention to proceed further, and that the poor 
may be oppressed with impunity. I have (in hopes that 
the Commissioners would vindicate their authority and vin- 
dicate justice also) exposed myself to very disagreeable 
scence, and sustained some very gross personal insults, but 
I cannot go on longer in this way if the ultimate result is 
to be impunity for evil-doers, and I shall be obliged to 
appeal to Parliament and to the public press. I do not 
wish you to say this much: yet to the Commissioners, but, if 
vou could ascertain from them what their intentions are 
nd when they are likely to be made known, I shall feel 
myself very much indebted to you, 

“JT congratulate you on the division with respect to the 
Speaker.” 


“Jan, 25, 
“T feel obliged to you for the pains you have taken 
about the poor people of this parish. The matter is be- 
coming very serious. Two of the wretched creatures have 
died within these two days, and (notwithstanding the assist 
ance the gentlemen of the place afforded them on dis- 
covering their misery) in such wretchedness that we have 
insisted on a coroner’s inquest being held; not that we 
expect to gain much by the proceeding, but that some for- 
mal and public notice is absolutely necessary to aweken 
the overseers to a sense of their villany. 
“Iam very glad you used my name in the way you de- 
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scribe, and you were quite right in your supposition that 
T am adverse to the new bill; I am so, eaving always the 
bastardy eluuse, the necessity for which I think the Report 
completely made out, And if the present proceedings 
of the Commissioners effect a change for the better 
in this parish, I shall be of course more inclined to 
doubt my judgment about the other part of the bill. 
They have, however, lost time ; the overseers are busy at 
work, mending, patching, and cleaning, to remove the most 
disgneting part of the evidence against them ; and although 
it Le true that we can inform the Assistant Commissioner 
of all that has been, we should have preferred showing 
him the poorhouse in all its horrors, I have this day 
written to inform them of the deaths of the two inmates, 
and to pray them not to lose time. 

“Your fears of the Tory party do not surprise me. I have 
expocted that they would prove stronger than the papers 
gave them credit for, The Whigs, by their vile condnct in 
power, have sacrificed their own character and destroyed 
the resources the people should have had to oppose the 
Tories with; and they (the Whigs) will, J am penuaded, 
when they find that they cannot regain place as a body, 
make a merit of their evil-doings, and betray the people 
again by aiding and abetting the Conservatives in all ques- 
tions of vital importance.” 


“Jan. 29, 

“1 write from bed, being again attacked by my wicked 
complaint. The Commissioners are acting delightfully. 
Mr. Mott is to be here to-morrow to take depositions upon. 
cath with a view to a public prosecution, I had, just 
before I received his letter, written to Mr. F. Lewis to 
suggest such a proceeding, and it appears that you had 
just done the same, 
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“Since I last wrote to you I have got two vendicts of 
eulpable negligence against the parish officers in the cases. 
of the dead paupers, and these unanimous verdicts. It was 
under a false notion of the power and intention of the new 
bill that these villanous overseera commenced their cruelty. 
They told the poor that they were now the masters, and 
would do what they liked. This will, I hope, do good: 
punishment of scoundrels in office, however low, is always 
to be desired for the sake of example, 

“T like to henr of people's blood boiling upon public ques- 
tiong; there is too much apathy in English politicians; the 
only thing to guard against is the boiling over. 

“The cold-blooded people take advantage of such cire 
cumstances to leave one to fight against abuses alone, let 
the cause be ever so good.” 


“Fob. 25, 


“T have this day received the final answer of the 
Commissioners. They will neither prosecute nor vindicate 
their own authority under the 98th section of the act! a 
greater humbug than their correspondence with me having 
this termination I have never seen. 

“The legal opinion given to them expressly says that 
an indictment for a misdemeanour could be sustained on 
the evidence, and I have sent them additional evidence 
since. But because the counsel says that the Commis 
sioners are not authorised by the act to become public 
prosecutors i all cases, and that it appears to him, the 
counsel, to be sufficient for them to give their sanction to our 
prosecuting (at our own expense, of course), they will not 
move further in the matter! and ——, in a private letter 
to me, talks of the dismissal of an overseer even without 
censure as a heavy punishment! for having destroyed a 
poor helpless woman and an idiot by a lingering and 
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eruel death! The most atrocious cruelties it seems 
are to be committed on the poor, without any check from 
the Commissioners, save the dismissal of one hired over- 
seer, and the reprimanding of another overseer; both of 
whom laugh in the Commissioners’ faces, and, publicly pro- 
claiming that the Assistant Commissioner refused to permit 
thom to defend themeclves, accuse us of hatching a con- 
spiracy on the testimony of W——s, Thus, after having, 
in retianco on the firmness and justice of the Commis 
sioners, borne these and other insults, and devoted our time 
and energies to procure some redress for the poor, we are 
placed in the ridiculous position of having undertaken 
a cause which has only Jed to the encouragement of the 
culpable to perpetrate further mischief, and in the painful 
porition of having, exposed the poor to aggravated oppres- 
sion from their reliance on our exertions, I know you 
think well of the new Poor Law, but, as you told me, 
Lecause you understood it to be intended as a protection to 
the real poor, as well as a check upon idleness and vice, 
Ido therefore trust you will undertake the exposure of 
the proceedings in this case, and bring the conduct of the 
Commissioners before Parliament. 

“Tf you will undertake this affair, and desire to see me, 
I will, although very unwell, go up to town, and give you 
in person every information. I need not say how earnestly 
I desire and wish you to do so; but though you were kind 
enough to tell me in Bath, when I first spoke of the matter 
to you, that you would undertake the affair if we failed 
with the Commissioners, I do not hold such a passing con- 
versation binding, if from any particular cause you should 
now feel a repugnance to the task. I know not how to 
apologise to you for all this trouble, but your own sense 
of public justice will lead you to make allowance for the 
warmth I feel on this occasion.” 
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“Feb, 27. 
“I approve highly of your proposal. My intention 
was to be guided entirely by you if you undertook the 
cause, 

“TI differ completely from the conclusion drawn by the 
Commissioners. They have not put a stop to the cruelty, 
and, as you will see by the paper I shall transmit to you, 
as a check upon their production of papers, and oleo as 
a reference to prevent you from falling into accidental 
inaccuracies, their proceedings have been both weak and 
unjust. I had written a rough letter to them, but T will 
not send it; I must recollect my own sage advice to you 
about boiling over, 

“Excuse this hurried scrawl. One of my daughters is 
exceedingly ill, and I have only seized 2 moment to thank 
you, and to assure you there is not a singlo member in the 
House to whom I would commit this affair with such confi- 
dence as to yourself.” 


“March 4, 
“Your promptness and energy make it delightful to 
do business with you, and I fear they draw on you more 

than your share. 

“The illness of Goulburn is unlucky. I hope the 

petition is one you approve of, 2 
“My daughter is better, Lut she is not quite free from 
uneasiness; and at the same time one of my other daugh- 
ters was attacked with a very severe hysterical affection 
which was supposed for some time to be even dangerous; 
and the two illnesses, with the pain I suffered myself from 
my own disease, and the vexations caused by the Commis 
sioners’ conduct, scarcely allowed me to get the documents 
all ready for you in time. As to apothecaries, I never let 
one into the house. I have a physician and a medicine- 
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cheat. Our enemies here are running a fine rig; they 
imagine themselves triumphant, and are very insolent, pes- 
tering me with anonymous letters and chalking my walls. 
The libel you have of course seen in the ‘Guardian.’ 

«Edward Goulburn, the sergeant, was in very early 
life a friend of mine; we were together in the ‘Blues,’ and 
he was then a kind-hearted man, but Toryism and law 
in a corporation town have I suppose altered him, other- 
wise he would support such a case as this and influence 
his brothor.” 


“March 5, 


“Mr, Redding* las voluntarily given me up the 
name of the * Parishioner’ who wrote the libel. It is ——~, 
the overseer, For this man, who has endeavoured to 
throw a alur upon the ladies of this village, as if they were 
indifferent to the poor, you would hardly believe that my 
daughters, only year and a half ago, worked like com- 
mon labourers for six hours, carrying buckets of water 
to extinguish a fire on this very fellow's premises. The 
people who knew him better than we did would not work 
well ; I got myself twice on fire endeavouring to lead them 
to the dangerous points where he himself and hig family 
dared not go, 1 gave all my stock of beer and porter to 
those who did work, and my daughters, as I bave said, 
actually carried buckets of water for six hours. They 
indifferent to the poor! A week has never passed, scarcely 
a day, since they have been here, that they have failed to 
enter the poor's dwellings, and to supply them with food 
and money ; and they have come back hundreds of times 
faint and ill from the horrible stench and misery they have 
encountered.” 


* Editor of the Bath ‘Guardian’ 
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“March 7, 
“I am infinitely obliged to you for your exertions, but 
I trust you will endeavour to prevent the parish from 
being the prosecutors. It is completely governed by the 
families of and Those two fellows could bring 
above twenty votes to the vestry. 

“To order a parish prosecution is to order the accused 
persons to prosecute themselves, or rather to prosecute us; 
and 80 long as I can get a member to speak for me in 
the House, or a newspaper to print out of it, I will not 
submit to such a farce of judicial proceeding. 

“I have written a letter to Goulbum himself, which 
T send to you, that you may be aware of every step I take. 
I can’t think that he will persist in such o course if ho 
is once made aware of the true state of the case.” 








“March 11, 


“I have this instant received a letter from Mr. 
Goulburn, for which, under any other circumstances, I 
should call him to order without any hesitation, but I think 
the first object is to get the public thing done. He has 
promised me to set the solicitor of the Treasury at work 
under my dircetion. This is all I want, and, thanks to 
your firmness and public zeal, a great good will be 
effected. 

“The offensive part of Goulburn’s letter is, that he does 
it unwillingly, because the neglect of the gentlemen of the 
parish is the primary cause of the evil, and we ought to 
repair our own evil doing. 

“T have however recollected my own advice and kept 
below boiling heat; I have merely explained to him the 


* Pressed by Mr. Roebuck, the Poor Law Commissioners ordered the 
overseers to be prosecuted by the pansh, 
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difficulty that a gentleman encounters in a small parish 
where the evildoers form the majority, where they abuse 
and insult all who are opposed to them, where the magis- 
trates do not interfere; and finally I have pointed out to 
him what 2 machinery has been set a-going, and what 
exertions have been made to effect even so much as has 
been dono; his promise just given being the first practical 
good thet has been effected.” 


The following letter gives o curious picture of the pro- 
ceeiings of a grand jury in the nineteenth century. 


* April 3, 1835, 


“T know not low to describe to you the rascality that 
has baffed me down here, but I will endeavour to give you 
a sketch of it, and I will be ready to go to town to see 
you in person, with a view of bringing this infamous affair 
before Parliament, 

“Jet. Not more than a week's notice was piven to 
Mr. Bruce, the attorney, to get up the case, and conse- 
quently some important points were but hastily provided 
for. 

“2nd. You will remember that the Attorney-General 
told you he had drawn the pleadings, that the cases were 
atrocious, and that, ‘if the witnesses could prove what they 
said, a conviction was inevitable.’ That opinion was given 
upon fivo counts, sustained by nine witnesses: Mr. Bruce 
added six more counts, sustained by twelve new witnesses, 
We had, therefore, eleven counts and twenty-one witnesses, 
and in this order went before the grand jury. What 
followed I will give you as shortly as I can. 

“I was first called in and was received with a degree of 
haughty incivility that gave me notice of the feeling of the 
jury. I bad not spoken three words, when the chairman 
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Mr, ——. interrupted me; he would not permit me to 
give the slightest testimony as to the sufferings of tho 
poor people, unless where I had actually witnessed their 
struggles ; he would not even let me say what the sick 
persons themselves had told me of their sufferings; and 
his demeanour and language wero those of a rancorous 
low lawyer in cross-examination at the Old Bailey. 

“When he had called in three witnesses, he told the 
fourth witness (Captain Burt) that thero was no evidence 
at all. When he had examined nine witnesses, he called 
in the attorney, and told him he had never seen a case 60 
got up; that it was all hearsay, no evidence as to facts; 
and his manner was that of a violent partisan. So ended 
the first day. 

“The second day I was called in again. Tis manner 
and that of the rest of the jury was markedly different. 
Their notions of civility seemed to have changed, but 
as I was nettled by their previous conduct I gave battle, 
Mr. —— endeavoured as before to browbrat me, but 
I put him on his back, and his anger wus so great that 
I really thought at one timo I should have been obliged to 
offend the dignity of the law in a very seriou» manner, 
The other gentlemen (witnesses) were not treated much 
better. The poorer witnesses were then examined, but 
not with patience, and one principal witness was not 
allowed to tell her story at all. In fine, we were all, 
from first to last, treated as if we were a set of notorious 
scoundrels assailing the characters of some saints who 
were the idols and benefactors of the country, and not- 
withstanding that none of our evidence failed in the 
slightest degree, the two indictments were kicked out 
with the utmost scorn and contempt. 

“I know not of course what the peculiar ground of 
rejection is, but they harped especially on the want of 
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evidence that either of the accused persons were overseers 
of the poor; and this gives me an opportunity of showing 
their style of examination. We put in the parish books, 
ja which the appointment of the overseers was minuted. 
No evidence at ali! I and others then swore that these 
men had acted as overseers; that they had three times 
distinctly acknowledged to us that they were overseers; 
that they had received the Poor Law Commissioners’ 
orders, and had obeyed them; that they had been, the 
one dismissed, the other reprimanded, by order of the 
Commissioners as overseers, and had received such dis- 
missal and reprimand, No evidence! We then pro- 
duced two other overscers, who swore that —— and —— 
hud been appointed, and had acted as overseers. No 
evidenco! Fiually one of these witness overseers swore 
that he was present when —— waa chosen by the 
rector, appointed by the vestry, and worn in according 
to law before the legal authority. The chairman would 
hardly listen to bim, and intimidsted him by hints that 
he would bo indicted himself. 

“Now what is to be done? Bruce has sent the depo- 
sitions up to Mr. Maule; but shall we wait to know 
whether Government will indict again? and will the 
second indictment be treated better than the first ? Are 
all the gentlemen of houour and principle belonging to 
Somerset in London attending parliament, leaving only 
the knaves in the country? In fine, is there no justice 
to be had for the poor? Can one overbearing fellow 
like —— put aside such a case as this and trample it 
down? I should think not! If we can’t get justice 
by the law, I think we may by the public. I think you 
can make your yoice heard in parliament; but we ought 
to be wary, and not throw away our chance of another 
indictment until we are quite sure that Goulburn will 
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not act. I mean to go to town as soon as I can get 
the depositions; and after I have seen you I mean to 
ask Scrope and Evans, and all the members 1 am 
acquainted with, to support you in making a row. To 
you however I look for the leading, and by your opinion 
I shall be guided in whatever I do. Tho only good part 
was the feeding of seventeen or eighteen miserable pauper 
witnesses at the expense of the Government. It was very 
delightful to see tuacs for once well expended.” 


Colonel Napier went to London, and tho following 
letters will complete the story. 


To J. A. Roebuck, Enq. 
” London, May, 1835, 


“1 did not get your message until too late to meet 
you at Lord Brougham’s. I called there, however, and 
saw him, and he has asked me to breakfast with him 
on Sunday next. 

“Your observation about the newspapers in London 
has been well borne out in my case. I have sent my 
reply to Mr, Perceval to all those editors who noticed 
and praised his pamphlet. They called the public atten- 
tion especially to the Duke of Wellington's letter in 
support of Mr. Verceval, but they never have noticed 
either my pamphlet, or the extracts from twenty letters 
of the Duke’s which I have quoted in opposition to his 
single letter to Mr. Perceval.” 


«July, 1835. 


“T have just returned from Bridgewater. The Cloth 
of Frieze beats the Cloth of Gold. The jury were 
gentlemen farmers and common farmers, some of them 
evidently men who held the plough themselves, They 
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heard only my evidence and the evidence of one poor 
‘woman, whose mother had been suffered to die in such 
8 horrible manner; then with one accord, and with ex- 
preasious of the greatest horror at the atrocity, they 
brought in a true bill against —— and —, 

“The uttorney says the trial cannot come on before next 
spring. This scems slow justice, but the great point is 
attained. It is proved that inquiry into such deeds 
cannot be stifled altogether.” 


To his Wife. 

[From Freshford } 
“Your two letters have come to-lay together. I was 

in a cruel fright about yon yesterday, but no matter now, 
“The poor afluir goes on. Yesterday the poor idiot 
died suddenly in the poorhouse. The windows of his room 
had been taken out half an hour before. I was for a 
cormer’s inquest, but the sister opposed it, saying he was 
ill before, and that the taking out of the windows had 
not killed him. I gave way and am sorry for it. The 
villain overseer told her some time ago to put the poor 
idiot up with his pigs when she asked for assistance, 
However, I believe we shall do good; the windows are 
being gluzed, and the poorhouse and the dirt-heaps are 
being cleared away. I opened a letter from Fitzroy first, 
and not finding one from you frightened me so that my 

hand trembles too much to write more.” 


“Tt has been decided to have an inquest upon the 
idiot after all.” 


“I was yesterday too much engaged by the inquest 
to write to you myself. The coroner, to my amaze- 
ment, decided that —— was entitled to be a juror upon 
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his own son’s conduct ; pray get Bunbury to ask a lawyer 
about this. Old —— was a little grand and violent at 
first, but we brought him down, and ho did not behave 
ill altogether, as you may guess when I tell you we got 
an unanimous verdict imputing ‘culpable negligence to the 
overseers.’ There was a doctor there, who perjured him- 
self, and I brought him down pretty considerably. He 
afterwards got drunk and attacked me after the inquest 
was over, I thought he meant to be a gentleman, and 
told him he could sco me when he pleased, but then I 
discovered that his intention was to doz, so I laughed 
in his face and left him fuming. Altogether we havo 
done very well.” 


“Yondon, May 29, 


“Last night the town was crowded to gee the illumina- 
tions ; and a French friend of mine, Merimée, a very clever 
author, seeing a crowd of boys running and shouting, cried 
out, ‘Hah! is that a revolution? let moe sce it!’ and 
immediately bounded out, dancing with joy at an English 
revolution. He is @ very nice clevor amusing follow, 
English in wit and manner, and speaks very well indeed 
in our language. He is the author of ‘Clara Gezul,’ and 
other works, written like the ‘ Soirées de Neuilly,’ but still 
better. We are cronies; and yesterday he came up to me 
very gravely, and, taking off his hat, said, ‘Monsieur Sare, 
ia it not the part of a loyal man to go and pay his respects 
to his king? and here I find you in the midst of a revolu- 
tionary crowd, without any distinction! March, for shame, 
sare! go and put on your orders and your fine clothes, and 
go to your king, go to your king.’ He carried me to see a 
new musket, invented by a Frenchman Baron Heurtle- 
loup, which musket is a very marvellous piece of work- 
manship ; it will fire eighty times without new priming, 
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and cach timo with certainty, whether wet or dry. This 
is a very great advantage. 

“ Your description of Emma the housemaid is excellent. 
I love those little graphic bits you send me more than I 
can say. I keep them by me, and read them very often,” 


[About the same time.} 


“My business must now come to a crisis. Lord John 
haa written me a letter to say that the Attorney and 
Solicitor General advise not a criminal information, but 
a new indictment at the Quarter Kesions, and thus to 
remove trial by certiorari into another county, But he 
gayf no more, I have written to know if he means to do 
60 a8 & government affair, and when? The answer will 
decide my fature conduct. 

“ An event here has changed my opinion for the worse 
relative to —'s character, A poor dog was crushed 
by @ curriage at the club door about two or three months 
ago. ‘The servanty, being goodnatured, mended his broken 
Jey, and fed him, and he lies outside the door in a melan- 
choly and interesting manner, never coming in, good- 
natured and gentle, and only going to walk in the Park 
in the evening when there are no carriages going about. 
S—— fell over the dog, and, in consequence, has written 
@ formal note to the committee to order him to be hanged. 
I and others remonstrated in joke, but he is serious, and I 
have in consequence canvassed the club, and everybody 
but one is indignant at the want of hospitality and the 
brutal disposition displayed, The dog shall not be killed, 
that you may depend upon. 

“I went to the grand Zoological walk on Sunday, with 
a cousin of Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs. Fitz-Harris. She 
isa Mrs, ——-, very agreeable and unaffected. She has 
seldom been in London, and knew few wild beasts; so 
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I showed her several Radicals, as belonging to the collec- 
tion, which diverted her much. We got some snuff, and 
called Peter at Monkey Green, a place so called because 
it is the fashionable lounge opposite the monkey-cages. 
Peter came aud took his snuff and killed his fleas, and 
then got a Jady’s handkerchief by theft, and made a 
turban for himself; then he beat it hard against the 
ground to make it flat and smooth, and again made 
a turban with which he was contented; but suddenly a 
neighbour snatched it off his head by thrusting a paw 
from a neighbouring cage. Peter was very savage, and 
called all his own tribe to witness the injury; but the 
thief deliberately made a turban for himself, and then 
shoals of others came and fought for it, and danced about 
and robbed each other, shrieking in the most horrible 
manner,” 


“Yesterday at the gardens it was great fun, One 
man who was covered all over with red whiskers was 
#0 afraid that the people would not recognise his beauty, 
that he said aloud, ‘How very odd, how that beast ia 
covered with hair!’ meaning the tiger. ‘Look at him, do 
look at him; his face is covered with hair.’ The tiger 
stared at him and scomed displeased. Another man 
met Mra. —— suddenly, and, not knowing exactly what 
to say, cried out, ‘Do you come here? do you like 
all this thing?’ waving his hand round him with ewful 
dignity. She answered, ‘I am here; I do like this thing,’ 
I prompted her, but no matter. The man went away. 

“The elephant was coaxed into the water by tickling 
his snout with cabbage-leaves, but he was reluctant té 
swim; and when he could not by his utmost stretching 
of his snout get a leaf without going deeper than his 
knees, he suddenly gave a discontented cry, and, looking 

YyoL. L, u 
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at his kecper and at the company with an indeecribable 
air of acorn, he turned and walked out of the water in 
asulk. ‘The rhinoceros is very good and gentle, and 
very like the Duke of York: it puts out its flexible 
upper lip and takes hold of anything pleasing; and the 
other day @ lady's shawl was pleasing in his sight, 80 
ho switched it off her shoulders and swallowed it. Old 
Lady Charleville has written me a very kind note; the 
old lady is certainly a sincere friend,—I like her. What 
shall I talk about to you now? I don’t know. Oh, yes, 
I dv. The Euphrates expedition will fail, because the 
Government never thought of ascertaining first whether 
the Pasha of Egypt would Jet it go or not; but it would 
fuil at any rate. I hear it from 8 man who lived seven- 
teen yeurs at Bagdad.” 


“Junc, 1835. 
“My poor affair flourishes, Ihave got Lord John 
to say distinetly the Government will prosecute. The 
orders are given, and on the 20th we shull, please God, 
all be at Wells before another grand jury. Hurrah! 

“Hurrah again! the dog is saved, and taken under 
tho protection of the committee, and the whole club are 
laughing at ——. They say he will brivg it into parlis- 
ment. 

“hero is an intention of raising an English army 
of ten thousand men, to be joined by six thousand Por- 
tuguese, and employed in the Basque country against 
Zumealwarregui, This is certain, but secret; it is to 
be officered from the half-pay, and I am informed that 
nothing but my abuse of the Spaniards in my History 
prevents them from giving me the command-in-chief I 
am flattered by being told that I am considered the only 
person who can put an end to the war. All this I hold as 
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udge, but I tel! you of it that you may not be surprised 
f you should suddenly hear of General Napier defeating 
he Carlists! Alas! I can’t go; I have no health, or I 
{fo not doubt I might obtain the command, and make a 
iame for ever. I shall not be down at Freshford for some 
ime; I am afraid to leave my affair here till I know that 
t is in train. All sorts of tricks are played and playing 
ypon all sorts of occasions. 

“The proclamation for tho enlisting of men is out, and 
Yolonel Evans is to command.” 


“ Aug. 1835, (From Freshford to Olifton,] 
«TI went to the mecting so ill, that I twiee got up to 
‘eturn, and one gentleman was gowl cnough to say he 
vould speak for me and gay I was ill. ‘There were fifteen 
tundred people absent, and Colonel Houlton, Colonel 
Bailey, Mr. Roebuck, and ull the big wigs had sent 
xeuses; in short, the thing was going down’ hill, so I 
aid I would make my own excuses; and when I bad 
aid a few words I got better, und then my fit came 
tpon me, and F made a most vigorous apeech of more 
han half an hour, but ready to drop down with fever, 
nd my mouth parched to a cinder. The people, besides 
nany cheers during the speech, whon it was over gave 
bree long, loud, and distinct huzzas for me, and 
returned a great hero, but very sick. It will all be 
b the ‘Guardian,’ which I will send to you. I found, 
fter I came home, six letters, all praying me to go to 
he meeting, so it was well done, The report will not 
ve exact. I spoke nearly the whole extempore, and being 
aterrupted several times I argued with those around 
ne, and then went on again; not that anybody opposed 
ae, but they wanted me to put on my hat and to drink 
rine and so forth. Altogether I feet stronger upon the 
u2 
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subject of speaking than ever. The little children are 
very well, and send their love. My foot was so bad 
yesterday I could not put on a shoe, but it is better 
to-day.” 
To eee © 
“Aug. 11, 1885. 

“Tt would be strange indeed if I felt anything but 
grateful to you for the good advice you give me, accom- 
panied as it is by so much kindness of manner. I hate 
duelling and all that belongs to it, but it is a necessary 
evil; and as to my avoiding it on the strength of my 
service, I have always found that the goodnatured world, 
instead of giving © man credit for mugnanimity, imme- 
diately begins to doubt the truth of his reputation for 
courage, and ut all events base fellows take advantage 
of tho circumstance to insult him, thinkivg they may do 
so safely. You will be surprised when I tell you I was, 
while engaged with Perceval, hampered with another 
opponent also, a military man, who sent me a challenge 
without uny reserve or affording means of entering into 
an explanation, I of course accepted it, and then the 
gentleman got out of it in the most curious manner you 
can imagine; not by degrees, but by a plump aud yolun- 
tary acknowledgment that I was quite right, and that 
he had no quarrel with me and only meant to make a 
display. But in the midst of all this nonsense, and when 
I thought Perceval was safe, I walked into our friend 
Miss Williams’s shop, and she, amidst half a dozen grin- 
ning gentleman politicians, gave me the ‘Satirist,’ assur- 
ing me I was treated very severely in it; and true enough 
I had the pleasure fo fiud that, while Percesal was pub- 
lishing me as a deliberate liar, the ‘Satirist’ and the 
‘United Service Gazette’ were publishing me, the one 
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a8 a bully, the other as a coward. You must admit this 
was enough to rouse the ire of the most placable of men, 
which neither you nor I are. I have since forced Perceval 
to admit that he would not fight, in plain terms, and pub- 
lished it, as you see. 

“About the use you propose to make of the counter 
remarks, they are of course at your disposal without my 
Jeave, and I should feel rather flattered than otherwise at 
their being noticed in your papers; but I shonld not like 
to have the Duke attacked. I have a strong fecling about 
him, and I believe sincerely that the motive I have 
attributed to him is the true one. I believe it is an 
amiable feeling in favour of old associates and a dislike to 
give pain, You should observe that Perceval in his letter 
did not acquaint him with what 1 had adduced from tho 
Duke's own letters, nor did he give him to understand that 
he would make such a use of his letter as he has done, In 
short, I like the Duke, and would rather suffer some 
damage myself than damage him.” 


As the controversy above alluded to was published in 
full, there can be no indclicacy in publishing the preceding 
letter. Mr. Yerceval’s course was influenced in the first 
place by the holiest of all motives—thot of reweuing a 
father's name from blame; in the last place by the creed of 
a Christian man, which forbade him to attempt the life of a 
fellow-creature or to expose his own in a private quarrel, 
where the result of a duel could have had no effect upon 
the reputation of his father, which was the point at issue, 
and of which the only object could be to satisfy the con- 
yentionalities of that absurd and bloody code, miscalled of 
honour, which were even at that time fast falling into 
desuetude. With respect to the subject out of which the 
controversy arose, viz. the character given of Mr. Perceval 
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by Colonel Napier in his History, some of the expressions 
complained of by the son do certainly “show more heat 
of temper than becomes history,” as Colonel Napier 
admitted; and it is to be regretted that the allusion to 
Mr. Perceval's religion was so worded as to bear the poasi- 
bility of being interpreted by any reader into an intended 
imputation of ingincerity. 

The following will, however, show the spirit in which 
Colonel Napier received Mr. Perceval’s demands. 


To D. M. Perceval, Esq. 
«Sr, “Freahford, March 27, 1835, 


“Your letter of the 25th instant I have just received, 
and T will endeavour to give you an answer upon all the 
points you lay stress upon. But as it will be come days 
lefore T can make reference to different papers, &e., I am 
unwilling to delay acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter, 

“Sir, my answer shall be concise and simple, but I do 
trust that you will not attribute the plain style I shall feel 
obliged to adopt, to avoid all misconstruction, to any 
focling of disrespect to you, and still less to a want of 
feeling for your motives, your situation, or the manly and 
I will say, even at the risk of giving offence, the, to me, 
touching tone of your communication.” 


Just at the time when he was engaged in this unpleasant 
correspondence, Colonel Napier was brought in contact with 
a humbler adversary nearer home. In August, Colonel 
Napier’s eon, who, although deaf and dumb, was yet a 
match for most men jn intelligence and wit, and a young 
friend of his, also deaf and dumb, were fishing in the canal 
near Freshford, having obtained leave of the farmer on 
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whose land they were at the time, and being quite un- 
conscivus that they were committing a trespass. While 
thus engaged, the gamekeeper of the property came up, 
seized young Napier, shook him, and took away his rod, 
which he threw into the canal. He treated the other in 
the samo manner, with the additional indignity of offering 
to tic his hands. The gamekceper was a man of great 
size and strength, the boys were mere lads, 

Colonel Napier, returning from Bath soon after the 
occurrence, met the two boys on the high rond, in a state 
of that ungovernable excitement which is produced on tho 
deaf and dumb by any insult, to which the fineness of their 
feelings renders them extremely sensitive. On learning 
the cause, he went in pursuit of the gamekceper, followed, 
as quickly as they could follow, by the boys. Ile speedily 
overtook the keeper, who sew at once what he had to 
expect, and, being 8 man of great strength and size, put 
himself on his defence. But Napier, his youthfal activity 
and vigour almost restored by his anger, bounded (like 
a tiger) on the man, who became completely cowed as in 
the presence of a superior animal, and inflicted on him a 
severe beating. This incident was tho cause of Colonel 
Napier being obliged to come before the public at a later 
period, by publishing a correspondence which arose out of 
it between himself and the gamckceper’s employer. 


To J. A. Roebuck, Esq. 
“Sept, 1835, 
“T have just read your ‘ What have Ministers done?’ 
‘The argument is very strong, and theoretically right, but, 
without giving Lord John credit for much wisdom, have 
you considered the matter in another light, and the light 
in which probably O’Connell views it? Is the country 
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Tipe for resistance? Is it not better to try first the 
effect of reviving the political unions,—the effect which 
O'Connell's speeches, at the public dinners to which he has 
been invited, will have,—the effect which your own and 
other people's writings will have during the recess in 
stirring up the spirit of the people? Hed the Bill* been 
rejected by the Commons, I doubt if you could have kept 
the present Ministry, and it is in my view absolutely 
necessary they should be in office while the people are 
uniting together for the coming trial. ‘The King’s name 
is a tower of strength,’ especially at the commencement, 
when the elements of solid resistance are to be got 
togather. 

“Under such infernal laws as the 49th of George IIL, a 
Tory ministry could crush any political union under that 
act: but under a favourable ministry the unions will be 
too strong before Parliament next incets to fear anybody. 
Upon the whole I think wo gain strength by the Bill, and 
after all it is only the bad part of the House which loses 
dignity. It is not yet the people’s House.” 


“Deo. 1685. 


“Hume is quite in the dark about ——, There is 
o charter of Charles IL, well worded, clear, distinct, and 
positive, under which the Kilmainham Hospital was 
founded, and was supported also by the deduction of six- 
pence per day from tho Irish soldier until the French 
revolutionary war broke out, Then Government took the 
support of the hospital, with all its rights, &c., on iteelf, a8 
a boon to the soldier, ——- wanted to turn the place into 
an artillery barrack, in direct violation of the charter, and 
all the pensioners’ rights. Sir Hussey Vivian defended, 


* Corporation Reform Bill. ‘See extract from hia speech at the end of 
this year's correspondence. 
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and successfully, the chartered right against ——. The 
present Master-General of the Ordnance, joined with ——, 
is now trying to introduce, under a plea of economy, the 
Quartermaster-General’s office into the hospital. He says 
there are vacant rooms, and that they ought to be used; 
but to make the vacant rooms they have refused admission 
to above sixty poor old starving soldiers within a very 
short time; and the whole procerding is in violation of the 
charter, and of the oaths of the governors, amongst whom 
are the Lord Lieutenant, the Chancellor, the Judges, and 
the Attorney-General of Ireland. The thing can only now 
be done by an Act of Parliament, because my friend Sir 
Guy Campbell, true to his cath a8 governor, has made 
such opposition, that this trick for cheating tho soldier and 
throwing away his charter os obsolete cannot go on in 
secrecy. I trust there may be no occasion to have re- 
course to Hume, but, if there should be, 1 will make the 
case out clear for him. 

“As to the flogging, I know not what to say. Your 
arguments are excellent in this particular case, and your 
feelings are worthy of you, but I do not see how some sum- 
mary nnd severe punishment can be avoided in the army 
without a total change of institutions, civil and military. 
We must make the materials for a different army from our 
present one, by our civil institutions, before we can alter 
the punishments now in force. But though I say this, 
I am as much alive as you can be to the necessity of 
restricting corporal punishment, and the power of inflicting 
it at all, within much narrower bounds than the present; 
and I cannot offer a word in answer to the brotalizing 
effect it produces on the executioner as evinced in the case 
of the drummer.” 


In the foregoing letter we find Colonel Napier bnsying 
v3 
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himeelf, a8 aval, in the welfare of the poor old soldier, and 
in the prevention of injustice; and when the opinions 
of such a man on the subject of flogging in the army, based 
on his past experience, are coupled with his extreme ten- 
derness of hoart, they form a strong primé facie plea in 
favour of the painful necessity of preserving the punish- 
ment in the military code. Many years later Sir William 
Napier published o letter in the papers vindicating the 
necessity of retaining the punishment under the restrictions 
which are now imposed on its infliction. 

Tho following extract is a specimen of the newspaper 
party abuse of the day. 


To J. A. Roebuck, Fey. 
“Der, 1835, 

“Have you seen tho ‘Liverpool Standard’? You 
und I como in pretty well for the geutecl abuse of the 
people who hate a rabble. You ore # raving idiot, and I 
om @ coward, « hypocrite, a traitor, an old decrepit wretch 
searvely able to crawl, with one foot in the grave,—a vain 
body who thinks he can by his frantic appeals to the 
populace, urging thom to cut the throats of the invalids 
at Bath, got himsclf elected, but who will be disappointed, 
as his brother * the pirate was ut Portsmouth; that I have 
thrown with you and Hume our putrescent limbs into the 
caldrou of sodition; that I fed on dead men’s remnants 
at the nasty place where I dined on Wednesday; that my 
throat will be cut, and my putrid body thrown into the 
next ditch, the moment a revolution begins; but, strange to 
say, that I shall before that be poisoned by a Bath apothe- 
cary, many being there quite capable of it, and therefore 
the editor does not wish me choked with the crust I 


* Probably meant for hia cousin, the Inte Admiral Sir C. Nepisr. 
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buy with my half-pay. Finally, for the sake of my family, 
he hopes madness -may be pleaded in my behalf! What 
think you of that refined specimen of the lordly set?” 


The following Icttors will be read with interest, being 
alike honourable to both parties, as one instance of the 
many difficulties a writer of contemporary history must 
encounter. 


Captain J. H. Pringle to Colonel William Napier. 
“Srp, “London, Oct. 2, 1835. 


“Feeling that the present hour is the proper period 
communicate to you the substance of this letter, I beg to 
call your attention to some olnervations you have made, in 
your ‘History of the Peninsular War, upon my kinsman 
the lute Earl of Chatham ; tho memory of which noble gen- 
Heman, to nse the mildest terms that courtesy can invent, 
you lave loaded with unmeasured censure, In a few 
hours, Sir, I shall follow all that remains of the Earl 
of Chatham to his gravo; and though there are now but 
two remaining male descendants of his blood, I cannot see 
the vault closed upon his coffin without making an appeal 
to you; and one which I make in the full persuasion that 
the delicate feelings of a gentleman will prompt you at 
the earliest opportunity to expunge from your work a pas 
sage »o offensive to the friends and so insulting to the 
family of my departed kinsman, as the one alluded to 
‘in this letter. Your History, Sir, is a work that may live 
with the language of our country; but I think, Sir, that 
reflection will suggest to you thet the house of Chatham 
aever has deserved to be and never should have been 
mentioned but with honour: and I presume, Sir, that 
you must be aware, had not my noble kinsman been 
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soffering for some years under sickness and infirmity, you 
would have received an appeal from him in person far dif- 
ferent from mine, and shaped in any form but that of 
@ request. Now, Sir, I have said my say, and have only 
to repeat my faith in your feelings as a gentleman, and 
to request an carly notice of this communication, with 
which remark I remain, Sir, &c. &e. 

“P.8.—The observations alluded to by me are in the 
2nd vol. 355th page, Hist, P, War.” 


From Colonel William Napier to Captain J. H. Pringle, 


“Sir, * Freshford, Oct. 4, 1885. 


“Your letter of the 2nd has only just reached me, 
und in answer I must request you to reflect further on 
the subject of it. The pursage which you refer to imputes 
military incapacity to the lato Earl of Chatham, and 
nothing more; for the addition that it caused the title 
of Chatham to be scorned, is merely and literally the 
agsertion of a fact, in reference to the newspapers and 
speoches of the day, and to hundreds of publications, 
ephemeral and permanent, all of which scoffed at his 
conduct of the Walcheren expedition, Under these cir- 
cumstances I cannot admit that the passage will bear 
the imputation of being insulting to the family of Lord 
Chatham. Military incapacity is a matter of opinion 
dependent upon facts; the expression of that opinion 
is no insult; and if the expedition caused the public 
to woff at the leader of it, the mention of such a fact 
is certainly not an insult; and 1 must really and earnestly 
beg of you also to consider that the passage complained 
of has been six years before the public without the 
slightest notice being taken of it by Lord Chatham 
himself. 
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“You say that he was for several years suffering 
under bad health; but if I am not very much mistaken, 
his lordship was, at the time of publication, Governor 
of Gibraltar, and in person doing the duty of that situa- 
tion. I cannot therefore admit your right as a relation 
of Lord Chatham to call upon me after such a length 
of time, when his lordship himself did not think such 
a proceeding called for at the time, 

“T will however in consideration of your appeal to 
my feelings go so far as to say, that if by mutual agree- 
vent and as a matter of courtesy, I can so shapo my 
expression as to muke it less painful without sacrificing 
the fact, I will willingly do s0, as a proof that I have 
no personal motive whatever save a love of truth.” 


Captain J. H. Pringle to Colonel William Napier, 


“Sir, “London, Oct, 5, 1835. 


“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant, which reached me this morning, You 
request me, fir, to reflect further on tho subject of my 
last communication, and you remark that the passage 
to which I refer ‘certainly imputes military incapacity 
to the late Earl of Chatham, but nothing more, for 
the addition, that it has cansed the title of Chatham 
to be scorned, is merely and literally the assertion of a 
fact, in reference to the newspapers and the speeches 
of the day, and the hundred publications, ephemeral and 
permanent, all of which scoffed at the conduct of the 
Walcheren expedition ;’ and that you, Sir, cannot admit 
that the passage will bear the imputation of being in- 
sulting to the family of Lord Chatham. With regard 
fo tho justice of your judgment or the expression of 
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your opinion on the military capacity of the late Earl 
of Chatham, I have never presumed to offer an obser- 
vation. With regard to the decisions in the newspapers 
and speeches of the day being a safficient groundwork 
for the historian to build his censure and record his 
facts, whatever ideas will present themselves to my 
mind, 1 admit, Sir, that you are the most experienced 
judge; but, Sir, to say that the title of Chatham has been 
corned, yet that such expression is not insulting to his 
family, docs appear to me most strange. You must allow 
me, Sir, calmly and with due consideration to differ from 
you; and as I presume not to remark in any way upon 
your opinion of the military incapacity of my kinsman, so, 
Sir, 1 must maintain that I am the most complete judge 
of what is due to the honour of my family; and I must 
observe that I have yet to Iearn what greater insult can 
be put upon a gentleman than to treat his title with 
seorn, excepting, Sir, that one should record that it was 80 
treated ; and farther, Sir, Lord Chatham never shrank from 
any inquiry into his conduct, and never, from the King, 
parliament, or military authorities of Great Britain, did 
he receive any censure. Subsequent to his return to 
England from the Walcheren expedition, he was intrusted 
with the government of a most important military posses- 
sion—I mean Gibraltar; and, as the most honourable tribute 
to his memory, the King’s carriage followed his mourners 
to the grave, These circumstances, Sir, tally ill with 
the eupposition that in any way he has brought scorn upon 
his name. If the words ‘be scorned’ were expunged, 
then I should feel that all just cause of complaint 
would be immediately removed; and I do not doubt, 
from your friendly expressions, thst you will gladly con- 
sent to this.” 
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Colonel Napier to Captain J. H. Pringle. 


“Sir, « Freshford, Oct. 6, 1833. 
Your letter of yesterday's date reduces the subject 
of our correspondence to a very simple affair. 

“Tt is true that I do still hold my view, as to both the 
particulars touched upon in my former letter, to be the 
correct oue; and under other circumstances I was pre- 
pared to muintain it, I will not, however, dwell upon 
these points, beeanse I understand your present letter 
to be entirely a rensonable appeal to my good feelings 
upon a subject that has given you pain. This appeal 
you have un undoubted title to make; and I reply that 
it is right I should respect your feelings when no principle 
is thereby sacrificed. It is sufficient, Sir, that the word 
‘scorned’ gives you and your family pain to induco me 
to expunge it. You are of course aware that nothing can 
Le done before a new edition is published, but I believe 
that will be soon, and it shall uppear without the ob- 
noxious word.” 


Captain J. H. Pringle to Colonel Napier. 
“Sin, “ London, Oct. 7, 1885, 
“JT have received your letter of the 6th instant, and 
I beg leave to return you my sincere thanks for the fine 
and gentlemaulike manner in which you have relieved me 
from a most painful position.” 


George Jones, Eag., B.A., to Colonel William Napier. 
“My peaz Napier, “Oct, 8, 1885. 


“I think yon have done wisely and virtuously in 
the alfair of Captain Pringle; and I feel for him and 
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with him that the word ‘scorned,’ appearing in such 
8 History as yours, would be humiliating to any family 
to which it might be applied. I cannot either acquit 
you of rashness in using the term, for scorn should only 
attend premeditated crime; consequently I think your 
intention of expunging the word to be both just and 
gencrous. 

“I think, my dear Napier, you know that I prize 
. honour infinitely above life; but it is that honour which 
will bear no atain on itself, nor inflict any spot on another 
that is not provoked by delinquency which calls for the 
just reprobation of man, and is in opposition to the law 
of God, Firmneas in the trath of these sentiments makes 
rac hope that no chimerical notions will induce you ever 
to risk inflicting a twofold evil on any family, Too often 
your duty as an historian calls upon you to inflict wounds, 
but when possible let your pen be like the spear of 
Achilles.” 


Mr. Jones was through life one of Sir W. Napier’s 
dearest friends, and in their high and noble feelings 
they were worthy of each other. Mr. Jones thus writes 
of his friend to the author of this biography :— 


“William Napier was one of the most vehement of 
men, and one of the most warm-hearted, so that an error 
on his part became an agony. I have seen him throw 
himself on the ground, bathed in tears, when he thought 
he had done an injury. A late instance: when he learned 
that he had inflicted a pang on the mother of Sir James 
Outram, his grief was extreme, and he did all he could 
to make atonement. He once told me that he had en 
deavoured to make his History as truthful as possible, 
yet he found that it was full of lies; but, he added, 
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all history is so! Of course he meant errors—how can 
it be otherwise ?” 


The correspondence with Mrs. Outram above referred 
to will be given in its proper place. 

During this year, although closely engaged in the con- 
tinuation of his History, Colonel Napier did not neglect 
the public duties of a good citizen, by endeavouring to 
promote with all his talent and energy those public measures 
which he believed would tend to improve the condition of 
his countrymen, as well as to promote tho cause of humanity 
generally over the world. In July he was invited to take 
the chair at a public meeting of the Bath Auailiary Society 
for the Estinction of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

In August he was invited to attend a meeting called’ 
for the purpose of petitioning the Iouse of Commons 
to reject the Corporation Reform Hill, as mutilated by 
the House of Lords, at which meeting he delivered a 
speech of which an extract is given further on. 

In November he was again solicited to allow himself 
to be put in nomination as @ candidate to represent 
Nottingham. The letter in which the proposal was made 
stated that a number of the clectora had been consulted, 
“all of whom, from your manly and truly patriotic speech 
at Bath, have expressed 2 most anxious desire to know 
whether a constituency like Nottingham would be ac- 
ceptable in returning you to parliament, as their honest 
and traly independent member, to serve the country by 
promoting its happiness and prosperity.” 

Such a flattering mark of confidence was deeply grati- 
fying to Colonel Napier, and it was not without a struggle 
that he declined the offer; but in the following month 
he had to practise a more severe self-denial in rejecting 
@ similar proposal to represent a more important com- 
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tounity, that of Glasgow. To this offer he returned the 
following answer :— 


T — —, En. 
“Si, « Freshford, Dee. 10, 1835. 


“The frank and hearty manner of your address leads 
me to write to you in the same manner. To say that 
1 feel excited even to vanity by the offer you make me 
would be superfluous, and there is one passage in your 
letter that touches my feclings deeply,—I mean your 
allusion to Sir John Moore, who was a truly great and 
honourable man. Glasgow has always been, and ought 
to be, generously proud of having given such a man to 
the world. Nevertheless, I am bound in honour to de- 
cline offering myself as her representative. I am bound 
in honour, because the same reasons which induced me 
to refuse the representation of Bath, when it was pressed 
upon me by men who proved the ability to fulfil their 
promise by afterwards bringing in Mr. Roebuck, still exist. 
Those reasons are, generally—my avocation as a writer; 
the want of fortune ample enough to enable me to devote 
my time to the service of my constituents without serious 
injury to a large family; last, not least, that I am, 
although strong, and not yet fifty, subject to severe 
theumutie fevers, which give me little warning and 
last long. I should therefore some day find myself in 
bed when I should be in the House fighting the battles 
of the people; aud it would be base in me to undertake 
such a cause to the exclusion of a better man. I have 
declined an offer from Nottingham within this week 
for the same reasons, and I am quite decided upon this 
point, that, until I fecl I have quite shaken off this 
disease, I will never injure the cause of the people by 
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giving them a disabled servant when they ought to have 
& vigorous one. Relieve me, Sir, it is not without a 
painful mental struggle that I have come to this deter- 
mination, for I confess I have both vanity and ambition ; 
but with God's blessing I will make both subservient 
to honour, and serve my country in a more humble 
manner when I can. 

“Tn this case I have less chagrin at my bad fortune, 
because you say the people of Glasgow think of applying 
to Lord William Bentinck. I have the honour to know 
him, and believe I make  jnst estimate of him when 
I say that he is a thoroughly honest man, that he loves 
liberty so much that even the possession of uncontrolled 
power* never led him to swerve aside from justice, and 
that to his nobleness of mind he adds undaunted courage 
and energy. 

“ Accept: my warm thanks for your handsome pro- 
ceedings toward me, and suffer me to subscribe myself 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“W. Narier.” 


The letter to which the foregoing is a reply contained, 
among others, the following passages :— 


“Your speech at the Bath dinner excited much 
attention here. Its energy and chivalrous scnse of jus- 
tice were felt by all, and the political creed expressed 
in it is that most generally cntertained here; and even 
those who think you are too atrong admit that your 
ptinciples are those un which only the Reformers hero 
can be permanently united. So strong is this feeling 
that it is allowed no attempt to bring forward any other 
person can be made with a chance of success, unless 


* As Governor-General of India. 
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the parties moving in the matter are prepared to say 
that you have declined standing. 

“You are sure of carrying the city. You will confirm 
it as a stronghold of the principlea you avow, and you 
will keep together a ect of men too apt to split into 
factions.” 


The following is an extract from the speech delivered 
by Colonel Napier at the Bath Reform meeting in 


August :— 


“Lord ——, when supporting that accursed and 
oppressive measure, that most foul and infamous blot 
upon the past Government of the Whigs, the Irish 
Cvercion Bill, declared that ‘Government must be feared 
before it could be loved.’ Tord —— thus spoke, and 
he has since gone over to the Tories; therefore his 
doctrine is their doctrine, as indeed it always has been, 
for fear not love has ever been the guiding maxim 
of the Tories, In Lord ’s opinion, then, the 
English Government is not a bencficent institution spring- 
ing from the people and to be conducted for their 
benefit,—not an institution founded on principle, con- 
trolling and to be controlled by reason,—not a guiding 
power,—but a rigorous master to command, wielding the 
scourge instead of the sccptre, extending its right arm 
in wrath, menacing, punishing; a master so imperious 
and violent that it will not deign even to smile until 
it finds that, crawling and contemptible, we bear its iron 
foot upon our necks without wincing and without murmur. 

“But, gentlemen, do you recognise in this hideous 
portrait the broed and honest lineaments of the British 
constitution? De you not rather behold the shadow of 
a coming tyranny? Alas! gentlemen, it is no shadow 
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in Ireland) There oppression stalks in all its horrid 
deformity. I say therefore that it is time to look at 
home; it is time for the people of this country to be 
reminded that oppression is 4 growing and a restless 
monster, that the Irish Channel is narrow, and that 
one step may bring it to England,—nay, already ig it 
preparing to make that step, for have we not seun a prince 
of the Blood placing himself at the head of all the Orange 
lodges in Ireland? Have we not seen him endeavour to 
introduce and to extend those lodges into England? Do 
they not boast of possessing 200,000 men in arms, all 
united by secret signs, and having but one objoct, viz. to 
oppose equal and just government? Is it not then time 
to stir and look about us, when such a power as this 
is arrayed against our liberties? But how are we to 
oppose this fearful array, backed as it is by the House 
of Lords? Why, by displaying the power of the people. 
Yes, we must display the power of the people conati- 
tutionally and by degrecs; that is, we must by meet- 
ings such as theso—by petitions —by resolutions — 
endeavour to support the present ministers, and to 
urge the House of Commons to support them. I say 
we must support his Mujesty’s present ministers, because 
some of them at least do sce sincere in their advocacy 
of the people’s rights. 1 say some of them, but I will 
instance one, the chief, Lord Melbourne, who does appear 
to me to be a brave, honest, and true-hearted gentle- 
man, But if the 200,000 Orengemen and the Tory 
Lords should prove too strong for Lord Melbourne,— 
if they should succeed in pushing aside the present 
ministry, that screen which now intercepts the nation’s 
angry glance,—if, I say, they should put side that screen, 
I hold it good to let them know in time that they will 
find behind it an indignant people, not only ready to try 
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conclusions with them, but prepared—by being formed 
into political unious. I am perfectly aware that the 
words ‘political unions’ may startle many Tories and many 
self-calied Liberals. I know also that Lord Grey some 
years since declared that political unions and good govern- 
ment could not co-exist; but it would have better become 
Lord Grey as a statesman to have reversed his obser- 
vation and gaid that good government and political 
unions could not exist together, and he should have added 
that only bad governments fear them. What, in fact, 
are political unions? Aro they not bands of citizens 
watching over the progress of public affairs? and is it 
not a great benefit, instead of an evil, that the citizens 
of a free country should take such an interest in public 
matters that they will give up their time and their 
thoughts to the consideration of whether the government 
of the country is conducted according to just principles, 
and endeavour tu prevent that government from deviating 
from the object for which it was originally constituted, 
namely, the benefit of the people at large? No, gentle- 
men, political unions are not evils in themselves, but I 
freely udmit that they are the signs of evil, the outward 
aud visible signs of the people’s discontent; and if there 
is one political maxim more true and certain than another, 
it is that when the people are discontented the rulers are 
to blame, 

“The people are awake to their designs, and too strong 
for them; the waggun will go on, and you, gentlemen, 
must be successful if you are united. This is so plain, 
80 palpable, that it is useless to dwell seriously upon it; 
I ehall therefore finish my discourse—and indeed I am 
30 ill as to be unable to go much further,—by relating 
a very humorous dialogue between two Americans which 
I have lately heard, and which seems to be exceedingly 
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applicable to the present state of public affairs. One 
Yankee meeting another says, ‘Well, Jonathan, how did 
that ere bridge, which you threw over the rapids, get 
on?’ ‘Why, it didn’t get on at all’ ‘Indeed! how 
comes that?’ ‘Why, it was rotten, and so it went right 
slick down to everlasting smash.’ Now, gentlemen, if the 
Lords continue their attempt to throw and support their 
Totten structure over the rapids of public feeling, they will 
all go together, like the Yankee’s bridge, right slick down 
to everlasting smaxh, Gentlemen, a word to the wise is 
enough.” 


Extract from speech made November 11, 1835, at o 
Reform meeting at Bath. 


“I know that I shall here bo told that a ministor of 
state, a chief of our own purty, a noble Jord with whoso 
company we hoped to have been honoured us our guest 
this night, that he is opposed to such language, that he 
deprecates ag dangerous all organic changes; but I should 
have been glad to have asked the noble Jord what organic 
change can be more dangerous than to tell the peoplo, the 
enlightened people of England; to tell the natioa—that 
eagle of Milton which is now for the third time renewing 
its mighty youth and scaling its unduzzled cyes—to tell 
that imperial bird, when it is ruffling its feathers and 
spreading its wings to soar, that it must not rise—to tell 
England, I say, that there is uo improvement or liberty 
for her, because o hundred und seventy lords are opposed 
to all freedom end hate all improvements. That would 
indeed be an organic change—a change from light and life 
to darkness and death. Gentlemen, I am guing to speak 
somewhat irreverently of these lords, but before 1 do so 
I must make an exception. There is one amongst them of 
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whom I will never speak but with the utmost reverence 
and esteem; and I should be the basest, the most con- 
temptible of cowards, if, for the sake of a moment's ap- 
plause, I were to hide my real sentiments. You know 
I mean my old general, the Duke of Wellington. I excuse 
him, not for hia politics—these I dislike as much as you 
can,—but for his great and heroic actions in the field. I 
will never speak of him, I say, but with reverence, because 
Thave seen him wise in council, hardy in endurance, foremost 
in battle. I have seen him leading the armies of England 
from victory to victory, more like a god than aman; and I 
will say this also, and I am competent to speak upon tho 
subject, that, hardy and invincible es the British soldiers 
were in the Peninsula, they owed at least as much to 
the Duke of Wellington as he owed to them. But do I 
for this call upon you, gentlemen, to yield to the Duke's 
politics? Why, I am here this night for no other purpose 
than to excite you to oppose his polities, but oppose him 
in a manner worthy of yourselves and him. Meet him 
like a frank and true-hearted Englishman ; offer him no 
personal insult; do not attempt to depreciate his great 
talents and character; but mect him face to face, and 
tell him to pause in his present career, lest he should 
make the people of England his enemies. Say to him, 
‘Duke of Wellington! statesman and warrior, conqueror 
in Portugal, conqueror in Spain, conqueror in France, 
conqueror in India, conqueror at Waterloo, you shell not 
be a conqueror in England. Stop therefore in time, and 
do not force those who now venerate and esteem you to 
oppose you in self-defence. ...... 

“To the question of ‘ What have soldiers to do with poli- 
tica ? he would answer, Nothing as a body, everything as 
individuals, A soldier should learn to think and feel as 
his fellow-citizeus think and feel; he should know whether 
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he is a national soldier, fighting to uphold free institutions, 
or whether he is a mere murderer, hired to slay and to be 
alain. Ho should know and loro liberty, for that nerves 
the soul to noble daring; and he should hate oppression, 
that he may not acquire that ferocity of heart which 
degrades the gallant, high-minded soldicr to the blood- 
stained mercenary. If a soldier does not know and love 
the social happiness springing from equal and just laws, 
how, in God's name, is he to fight as tho soldier of a freo 
nation ought to fight? Will it be contended that his pay 
alone will support his ardour amidst all the toils and priva- 
tions of war? What if that should fail? What if the 
soldier's shilling should not bo forthcoming at the sp- 
pointed day? Must England then fall—must her military 
glory, that lamp, that light; of ages and of nations, sink 
and be quenched, because the gulden ointment which 
should have fed the flame has ran short for a moment? 
Oh, gentlemen! such never was, such never will bo, the 
character of tho British soldier. How many hundreds of 
these brave, these gallant-hearted men, have I seen toiling, 
struggling against want, fatiguo, cold, wounds, against all 
the horrors of war! and only those who had seen war as I 
have seen it could tell what those horrors were; but I have 
seen British soldiers,—hundreds of them,—seen them 
striving, bearing up with indomitable courage under all its 
miseries, until, nature being quite exhausted, they had 
dropped and died upon the spot; died, but not with weak 
lamentations, not with any wailing; no, but with the 
soul-stirring exclamation, that it was no matter, becanse 
they died for the glory of England! And shall such 
men be denied the right of knowing what it is they so 
fight, so endure, so perish for? What of England was 
it that they remembered and loved so dearly in their 
last moments? ‘Was it the soil, the dirt they had 
You. L. x 
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trodden under their foct? No, it was England, free 
England! England, the home of their fathers! their 
own home! that England, whose free institutions had 
nurtured them up in moral dignity and manly pride, 
and which they knew would protect their children in 
their just rights, after they themselves were gone. This 
it was which made it a country to them in the buming 
acnse of the word-——-which made them endure to the 
last gasp for her safety; and this it is, gentlemen, which 
always makes free mon victorious in the long run over 
mercenaries and slaves. The mercenary may be as good 
on the ficld of battle; he may be even better, for he 
may be moro skilful; but he cannot endure like the free 
man. Despotism can muke him fight, because it can give 
him tho choice between an honourable death on the field 
and an ignominious one on the scaffold, but it cannot keep 
up his heart. Money will not repay him for his eufferings ; 
ho has no ulterior object, his spirit flags, and he is defeated ; 
while the free man who hus an ulterior object, endures 
and is victorious.” 


Colonel Napier to Lady Campbell. 
* Freshford, Nov. 1885, 

“The sight of your handwriting is always balm to me, 
and I know you are quite right—that O’Connell is not a 
great nan; but I don’t agree with you that he gets his 
money wrongfully or meanly ; he bas undertaken a great 
and excellent work, the freeing of his country from the 
most diabolical and horribly mean tyranny that ever was 
endured, and, as he is unable to do it by arms, he must do 
it by art. Hence many things he must submit to; many 
mean acts he must commit; because he has to deal with 
the meanest and basest of men. You judge him handily; 
he does not do the thing in the noblest way, but he does 
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do it, If he did not take money he would have been 
driven from the field long ago. If ho fought he would 
have been killed long ago. He is a general; to be 
guarded and paid for the sake of his army and his cause. 
Don’t run him down, or you run down the only chance the 
poor starving wretches have whoso fate depends upon 
his suecess, 

“We have had our dinner here, seven hundred and fifty 
eating persons in one vast room; five hundred Indies, at 
least famales, looking on from a gallery, and two thou- 
sand gaslights. Food excellent, wailing excellent, the 
order and propriety perfect. The cheers onght to waken 
even the Lordy. Iwas very well reecived,—better I think 
than the others; at least the cheering was longer and. 
louder, I send you the ‘Bath Guardian’ with my speech. 
Tell me if you like it. 

“Taye you seen DPicton’s Life? I will answer it in my 
fifth volume. All the attacks on me are so falso that T 
shall have nothing to do but print other people's (eye- 
witnesses of the fucts) testimony; I have already collected 
agood many. Only think of the ‘Times’ newspaper saying 
that Lord Wellington’s letter to the author of the Life 
completely refutes my statement that he and Picton had 
quarrelled,—I having never made any statement of the 
Kind, nor anything like it! 

“Shall I see you? Ah, well! next summer will come, 
and I hope the look will be finished; at least I hope a0, and 
hope is warmed by wishes. I am better in health now than 
T have been for years. 1 know not if it is the dry weather, 
or a change from long suffering that is to be permanent, 
but I am better; and the manner in which I sway the 
p stical multitude of Bath is a helper also, It is a very 
grand feeling to make a thousand people shout and toss up 
their hands and appear like bedlamites.” &e. &c. 
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To J. A. Roebuck, Esq. 
“Feb. 8, 1636. 

“I have now fo tell you that, though I agree with 
you in principle about the best method of bringing the 
Government to its senses upon the ballot, &c., I do not, 
or rather cannot, bring my feelings, rather than my judg- 
ment, to coincide about the application of that method 
to the Irish Church Reform. I do not like their Bill, 
but I want something done as a beginning, something 
to show Orangemen that the day of retribution is coming 
on, something to stop the continual spilling of blood. 
I have therefore exerted myself to get up a general 
meeting hero for next Thursday, to address Lord Mel- 
bourne on the subject. The resolutions and the address 
go to nothing apecific in way of 2 bill, but they are de- 
cided as to the immediate necessity of doing something 
‘full and efficient’ I have endeavoured, and have suc- 
ceeded in getting some of tho best of the Whigs here 
to come forward on the occasion; and as I mean to 
speuk out pluinly I hope we shull do some good; at all 
events it will be of advantage to have some of the leading 
Whigs moving resvlutions along with such Radicals as 
mayeelf aud others,” 


On the 11th of February Colonel Napier delivered a 
speech at an “Irish Church Reform” meeting at Bath, 
referred to in the foreguing letter, of which the following 
isan extract. 1t must be borne in mind that the feelings 
of the speaker on questions relating to Ireland were at 
all times intensified by the memory of the terrible scenes 
of which he had been an eye-witness in his boyhood. 


“And, gentlemen, public meetings have also a virtue 
inherent in them which these reasoners have overlooked, 
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but which did not escape the sagacity of a politician 
whom, though he was @ near relative of my own, I shall 
call a great man, because hia policy, opposed by millions, 
has also been followed and hailed by millions,—because 
his speeches are not only the purest specimens of 
real English eloquence, but repertories of noble and 
just sentiments upon public freedom,—finally, because 
I have never heard or read of any man who denied 
his vast capacity or the splendour of his genius, I 
mean the late Charles Fox. Well then, that great man, 
treating of public mectings, says, ‘Never in any age or 
country,—never at any time or place,—were the tre 
principles of liberty either created or sustained by the 
written law of constitutions—never by the law which 
is to be found in books, No,’ he exelaimed, ‘not by 
these, but by the boldness and energy of men’s minds, 
which prompt them to deliver their sentiments on public 
questions, not in private, but in large popular assemblies ; 
this it is, and this only, that ever did or ever will consti- 
tute and sustain the tre principles of liberty.” Such 
were the words of Mr. Fox; and who is there, loving 
freedom and having the courage to contend for it, whose 
heart does not bound and swell, whore spirit does not 
take fire at these noble sentiments. Well then, gontle- 
men, if we hold with Mr. Fox that it is good and 
conducive to public liberty that large bodies of citi- 
zens should mect together to express their sentiments ; 
and if we hold with another great statesman of antiquity 
that that country only is well governed where an injury 
done to one is considered as an injury to the whole,—then 
T aay a more important and more imperious cause for so 
meeting never yet was given them than the one which 
has brought you together this day. For this question 
of the Irish Church is one which involves the integrity 
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and prosperity of the British Empire ; it affects the very 
existence of thousands, and the happiness of millions of 
your fellow-subjects in Ireland ; and it affects,—oh! most 
deeply affects,—the moral end religious character of the 
poople of England. For how can Englishmen make 
their boast, saying, ‘We are the children of freedom, 
aud the lovers of justice; we are the clect among nativns’ 
—how can they say se with truth, if seven millions of 
oppressed Lrikhmen shall instantly arise to contradict this 
idlo vaunt? And how, oh! how can Englishmen offer 
up their seeret prayers to Him who is above all with 
any hope that they will be heard, if their prayers are 
inixed with a wailing cry from Ireland? No, gentlemen, 
uever cau England call herself with truth a great and 
Luneticont nation while Inland groans beucuth her sway ; 
nover while the brave but unhappy people of that land 
are driven by ler oppression to choose between crime 
und famine, 

© Gentlemen, you have been told largely of the suf- 
ferings of the Protestant Trish clergy, but you have not 
wen told of the sufferings of the clergy’s victims, You 
have been told of the law-breakers, but you have not 
‘been told that the law itself is an abomination; that 
the tithes have been exacted from o half-fumished pea- 
santry who had already paid their own pastors—~exacted 
from pour men who receive nv spiritual consolation in 
return, who only hear of the Protestant pastor when 
ho demands his accursed impost; and if they hesitate, 
if they deluy but an instant to pay his demand, oh! then 
comes the tithe proctor, hard of heart and of hand; he comes 
to snatch the bread from the starving child, and to drag 
the coverlet—the only coverlet—from the bed of the newly 
delivered mother, leaving her in the midst of winter, 
already half famished, to perish of cold; and there the 
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passer-by has found her the next morning stark, and the 
new-born bube wailing, vainly but instinctively striving 
to draw nourishment from the nipple of the stiff corpse. 
Why, even now, even while I am talking, thousands 
of miserable wretches are being turned adrift. The high- 
ways of Ireland resound and her hills re-ccho with the 
groans and cries of unhappy wretches thus driven forth to 
perish, merely because they are Catholics, And, gentlo- 
men, the father who stalks nmidst all this mixery—the 
father who sees his children dying, aud his wife maddening 
with despair—that father is called a lawless ruffian, bo- 
cause, when his grief is too deep for teary, he lets the 
wolf of vengeance fasten ona heart too big to endure 
such wrongs. But, gentlemen, 1 will bring tho case of 
the poor Irish Catholics nore immediately home to your 
feelings. You all know that within a few years a very 
taagnificent Roman Catholic institution has arisen in this 
neighbourhood; well then, if the bishop and clergy who 
conduct that institution, instead of being, as they are, 
modest, learned, unobtrasive personx—if, instead of being 
thus, they were fierce and truculent beings, riding about 
your roads armed themselves und followed by armed 
men, and that thus they came te your doors, and, at the 
very moment when you lind paid your own Protestant 
clergy, demanded from you a larger sum for the support 
of their establishment, menucing and reviling you, calling 
you heretic and idolutor, snatching the bread from your 
ehild’s hand and dragsing the bedclothes from your 
sick wife—would not you spring at the miscreant’s throat 
and strangle him, or die yoursclf in the attempt?” 


Here was no demagogue striving to excite the people 
against their rulers for private and selfish ends, by the 
recital of fancied wrongs or the exaggeration of real ones ; 
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but an earnest, tender, vehement man, whose very soul 
was convulsed with indignation at the instances of the 
wretchrdness which he painted in such vivid colours. 
Tho fountain of his denunciations flowed straight from 
the well of his great true heart; und if he did injustice 
to tho spirit and patience of the Irish Protestant clergy 
asa body,—if he did not take every requisite precaution 
to satisfy himself on trustworthy evidence of their real 
demeanour before describing them as he did,—it was 
owing to his peculiar tomperament, which rendered him 
too prone to accept as true every story of oppression or 
injustice, and which drove him like a goad to endeavour 
to repair the wrong and to punish the oppressor, In 
this particular case such stories found the readier belief 
with him owing to his personal experiences during the 
rebellion. 

Tho writer's object is that the world should see him 
an he was, and his character would not be properly under- 
stood without the production of such extracts as the above. 
It is too much the habit of biographers to present to the 
world ouly one side of their favourite; but the hero of 
this book shall show himself on all sides; and it is pre- 
cisely the really great and good ones of the earth—sen- 
sible, by the experience of their own hearts, of what 
imperfections a great nature is capable—who will best 
appreciate the real character of the man. 

Again in May we find him attending a public meeting 
on the Reform of the Irish Corporations, where he spoke 
as follows :— 


«But, gentlemen, though the present ministers are 
far better than their predecessors, though they are far 
more enlightened, they are not yet quite up to the 
mark; they approach it, but I chould say, with ex- 
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ception perhaps of my Lord Melbourne, that they are 
not quite up to it. They linger behind at times when 
they should be in front; they seem like men aronsed 
from sleep, starting when they should be acting ; dodging, 
skirmishing. and sparring with the enemy when they 
should grapple him by the throat. You must arouse 
them by your encouraging slout, and even, if it be 
necessary, urge them onward by your menacing erica, 
for they have voluntarily offered to lead us out of the 
house of bondage and they must not tarry by the 
way. Not that I think them treacherous, but they 
loiter; they would willingly fecd us with manna in the 
wilderness, but they svem unable to lead us into the 
land of promise. ‘To your tent, oh Israel!” must there- 
fore be the ery. The shouting of the people must be 
heard; and friends and encmics must bo told that if 
the calm voice of the legislator and the denunciation 
of the prophet are alike unheeded, tho clash of arms ond 
ery of war will be heard. ‘To your tents, oh Israel!’ 
for, if Moses cannot lead iu the battle, Joshua can, 
But aguinst whom? some onc will perhaps ask. Why, 
against the Lords! against the Tory faction; sguinst 
that faction which, from long use und abuse of power, 
has united the utmost insolence to the utinost oppres- 
sion. But, gentlemen, here I would make a distinction, 
because justice is above all other things to be uttended 
to. There is a Tory faction, and a Tory party; and 
amongst the latter etc to be found many men of pure 
life, honest inteutions, and sincere patriotism—men who 
would die sooner than pass the Lounds of honourable oppo- 
sition to measures which they disapprove of. In such men 
T ean find no fault, save that they differ in their political 
views from us, from the great Lody of their countrymen; 
I lament their error, but I respect the men, 
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“We are told that the Lords are firm unyielding 
nen, men of spirit, who have taken their stand and 
will not move an inch; and we are told then, with an 
insinuation, that the people of England have taken no 
position, know not what to be at, and will yield to the 
slightest pressure; that a feather or a finger will stir 
them when a bar of iron will not move the Lords, The 
Lords will not give way indeed! that question will soon 
Iw tried; but of this I am certain, that if they will not 
five way voluntarily they will le pushed aside, and 
the road to good government shall be free for the peuple 
of England, Yet, gentlemen, I would not he misunder- 
stood: Lam not advocating the extinction of the House 
of Lords, I do not wish to shove aside that ancient 
estate of the realm. Oh no, 1 only desire to have it 
corrected and amended—to make it really a Honse of 
Tords, 2 senate, a deliberative assembly, not an asylum 
where facetious men may congregate in geufety to plot the 
overthrow of English liberty.” 





In October Colonel Napior was informed of an expected 
vacancy in the representation of Birmingham, and invited 
to offer himself’ to fill it, The letter conveying this invi- 
tation wax written by a gentleman of eatensive political 
influence in that town privately, “thinking it better not 
to mention the matter to my townsmen without being 
in possession of your sentiments;” and as Colouel 
Napier's reply was to the same effect as the answers 
already returned to similar invitations, it was probably 
no further spoken of. 

In December he reecived an invitation to attend a 
political dinner at Birmingham on the 16th of the 
following January, which he accepted; but the state 
of hi» hoalth prevented him from fulfilling his engage- 
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ment, He suffered indecd very constantly from the 
effects of the bullet which he had carried in his person 
sinee the combat of Cazal Nova, and which, pressing 
as it did on the spine, uot only oceasioned great bodily 
torture, but aggravated that torture a hiudred-fold by 
its effect on the mind, causing, from its position, overy 
nerve of his body to vibrate in a manner which at one 
time even threatened his reason, No person who does 
not know by experience the insupportable feeling of 
irritability oreasioned by any illness on the nerves, ean 
at all appreciate what he was marked out to bear during 
a Jong life, in which the severity of his physical suffering 
was in proportion to the strength of his body, and his 
mental disturbance all the keener for the extreme delicacy 
and sensitiveness of his mind. In estimating his cha- 
racter this fact never should be lost sight of, being as it 
was the cause of that irritability which occasionally ox- 
posed him to animadversion. Those who knew him ine 
timately could only consider as something marvellous 
the constancy with which he struggled against such 
infirmities, It is worthy of remark that Mr. Roebuck 
was a sufferer in u similar way. On the With of April 
of this year he writes—“ For myself I have hardly slept 
one hour this last fortnight. My pains are horrible, 
and if they continue they will drive me mad.” 

The following letter to bis wife was written towards 
the end of this year. 





“London. 
“I am sitting by Bunbury’s desire to Mr. Jones for 
an oil picture—a portrait. It is very like, and I like it 
better than any that has been done of me. It is a full- 
length; there is to be a bust of Lord Wellington end o map 
of Spain to mark my pursuits, and Jones wanta my fine 
48rd sword also, but I dislike all that, and I have insisted 
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upon something of Napoleon being in. It is to be his 
bronze figure, and the silver eagle. 

“T have no pleasure in sitting for this pictare, except 
to please Bunbury. I wish to finish my Flistory, and 
have done with this world; but I ain pursued now when 
T havo no ambition by all sorts of honoum I have had 
deputations to ask me to stund for Westminster against 
Sir G. Murray, who is canvassing. I am told that my- 
self and Mr. Ward of St. Allan's are the only persons 
in England that would be certain of being elected. I 
refused plumply; I told the proposers that I should 
sacrifice both my constituents and my children by ac- 
cepting the offer. The reply was characteristic: ‘Oh! his 
childron are nothing ; but his constituents,—that isa reason.’ 

“Since I wrote to you I have been introduced ty the 
King of Onde's Ambassador, a very good-humoared, gen- 
tlemanlike, und rather clever-lookiug man, and a great 
poot in his country. He told me his master had desired 
him to translate six works into Persian for him, and that 
my History was one of them. I of course gave him a 
copy. and he says he will meke a private translation 
himself to give to the king.” 


Early in January Colonel Napier attended a great 
Reform dinner at Bath, and made a speech in which he 
vehemently denounced the couduct of the Whigs with re- 
spect to the Reform Bill, the Poor Law, and the opposition 
to Lurd Ashley's Factory Bills Soon after he received 
a letter from a committee inviting him to stand for 
Oldham ; and just a month later a similar application from 
the eleotors of Kendal. Both these offers were declined 
gratefully for the reasons stated in former answers to 
solicitations of a like nature. 

Shortly after attending these meetings, Colonel Napier 
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was attacked by an illness of a like nature to those from 
which he had so long suffered, but of peculiar severity and 
obstinacy. To restore his strength, which had been fear- 
fully reduced, he was advised to try the warm baths of 
Bartges in the Pyrences, and thither he went in June, 
1837, He was accompanied by his wife and one daughter, 
the remainder of his family spending the period of his 
absence at Drumcondra near Yublin, the residence of Sir 
Guy Campbell. 

The following letter, written during this illness, gives a 
vivid picture of his sufferings. 


Mrs. Napier to Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. 


“Although I do not apprehend my dear husband 
ig in any dangerous state, yet his health is such as to give 
us all deep and unceasing unxicty and uncasiness though 
not actual alarm. He had remained for many weeks 
low, weak and reduced, bat lad rallied sufficiently to 
take duily exercise in the garden; but a fortnight ago, 
owing I fear to impradent exposure to damp, a relapse 
came on of the dreadful rheumatic fever, and for days 
and nights he suffered such azouivs as it is dreadful to 
think of, and almost impossible to deseribe, He is now 
able to sit up the greatcat part of the day, and to walk 
up and down stairs between bed-room and sitting-rvom, 
He is thinner than ever and much reduced in strength, 
and I grieve to say his spirits are low and gloomy in 
the extreme. I cun only hope that the arrival of mild 
fine spring weather, when it docs visit us, and some 
unexpected varieties of socicty and interests that may 
occur, may restore him by degrees to more of health 
and spirits, - He has been interested in Irish politica 
to quite a painful degree, and the great excitement of 
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his mind on this subject has I think Leen hurtful to him, 
though I cannot be surprised that he should feel it. 

“My children are toleraby well, and the elder oner 
have, during this most trying and anxious winter, been 
everything affectionate and useful that I could wish,” 


In December we find him with his brother Sir Charles 
attending u great meeting at Bath, and both advocating in 
their specehes universal suflrage, vote by bullot, and short 
yurliamonts, 


Colonel Nupicr to Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. 
“ Athoneum Club, 1887, 
“TL have been so occupied writing the review," are 
Tanging my money affairs which were rither out of order, 
and taking leave of my brother Geurge—and this last was 
not to me an eusy affair, for we have been all our lives 
companions ax well as brothers, and 1 fear that Ihave seen 
the last of his honest, generous face—that I have neglected 
to write tu you since I left Drumcondra. 
. . . . * . 
To your constant hindness I owe this pleasure and satis 
faction, and I deelare that I do not know any other persons, 
relations or others, who would have, as you and Pamela 
have done, received and sheltered my whole family in 
your house for so long without hesitation. That I expected 
it of you is as true as that I would do the same by you 
and yours; and] lwlieve you would not hesitate to ask 
qe if the oveasion should arise ; but as it is not common to 
tind such friends so it is difficult to express one’s feelings 
upon the subject.” 
About this time, in consequence of the unsatisfactory 


® On ‘ Wellington Despatches’ for the * Westminster.’ 
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results of the Emancipation Act of 1833, the anti-slavery 
committee commenced a vigorous agitation, having for its 
object the suppression of uegro apprenticeship in the West 
Tadian colonies. In this question Colonel Napier, as was 
to be expected, took a warm interest, and the following is 
extracted from one of his speeches on the subject, delivered 
at a public meeting at Bath, 


“ Gentlemen,—I_ have heard with some surprise that 
many persons connected with what ix called the West India 
interest consider this great meeting to be intended asa 
foolish and insulting triumph over themselves; for my 
part, I am sure that no such desire actuated me, and T dare 
to say that it is not felt by the majority of this assembly. 
I dare to say that this great demonstration is the result of 
ag pure a philanthropy as ever graced any people... . 
If this be a triumph at all over any man or any set of 
nien, it is the triumph of humanity over cruelty, the 
triumph of virtue over viee, 

 Tlere, gentlemen, I would refer to an argument which 
has been made use of evidently to obtain the assistance of 
what ia called the West Ludia interest,—I mean that argue 
ment which appeals to the personal interests by pointing 
out the superior ads antages to be derived from slave labour 
over free labour. Gentlemen, there is much mischief in 
that argument. It is, I hope, false in fact; it is incon- 
sistent with our former dvclurations, and I am gure that it 
is unsafe. It is inconsistent because one of the arguinents 
in favour of emancipation was, that voluntary labour was 
more profitable thun compulsory labour; and it is unsafe 
because self-interest, real or supposed, is changeable; that 
which is profitable to-day may be the contrary to-morrow, 
end I would have your work independent of time and 
circumstance, that is to say, founded on the immutable 
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principles of humanity and justice. If the eclf-interest of 
the West Indians be involved, be assured they will join 
you without any solicitation; but if you demand the assist- 
ance of men in such a cause merely on the principle of 
self-interest, with what fare can you complain if they 
should oppose you when their interests point another way ? 
Gentlemen, your business is to urge men to disregard 
interests which are incompatible with justice. Your power 
lies in your morul and religious influence ; with that you 
have achieved much, and by it you will achieve more. 
It is a Jever by which the whole world may be moved. 
Millions of men who would laugh at your arguments if you 
addressed yourself merely to their worldly feelings will rise 
and gird up their loins for the fight if you make them feel 
that their eternal welfare is involved in the success of your 
efforts, Speak to their natural sense of justice —arvuse 
their manly pride of hononr,—appeal to their morality and 
religion, aud they will answer to your cull; but never 
appeal to their enpidity, ar you will aronse all its seltish 
pessions tu siother and overlay their nobler feclings.” 


All this time his literary Inbours continued unabated. 
While prosecuting his great work he still found time to 
write for the ‘London and Westminster Review’ an 
article on the ‘Despatches of the Duke of Wellington,’ 
undertaken ut the request of the editor in orler to prove 
that a radical magezine could appreciate the geniue of the 
great ealdier, Nor did he disdain lighter works of imagin- 
ation, for in April he contributed to ‘ Bentley's Magazine’ 
a tale called ‘Griffune,’ which is replete with beautiful 
fancies aud imagery. 

In March, 1838, his second surviving daughter was 
married to the Earl of Arran. 

The following letter refers to the Canadian rebellion :— 


1638} CANADIAN REBELLION. am3 


To J. A. Roebuck, Eg. 
* May 27, 1888. 

“About the Canada question I havo particular 
opinions which may not meet your views. I think tho 
Lower Canadians have been infamously used, and wero 
driven into armed rebellion when they only intended to 
right themselves by constitutional means, or, if the expres- 
sion is too weak, by making England feel the weight and 
power which resides in a diswtisfied nation. They wore 
clearly right. But Upper Canada is a different question. 
That their grievances ought to be redressod is also true, 
but it is clear those grievances were not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify armed resistance; and above ull things it 
is clear that their leaders, Mackenzie, &., deserve death 
for exciting and commencing a rebellion without tho 
slightest chance of success... Without arms, withont re- 
sources, without the goodwill of the greut mass of the 
people, and finally without courage themselves, or indeed 
any qualification for the tusk they undertook, their pro- 
ceedings Lave led to the deaths of hundreds and the 
present destruction of all liberty in their country, What 
greater crimes con men commit ? 

“Everybudy abuscs Papineau. Now, I think more 
highly of him than ever, because he would not put himself 
at the head of insurgents whose chauce of succeas ho saw 
to be so small; he did not excite them to rise in arms, 
and he withdrew when they did so from the spur of the 
moment on secing their other leaders seized and shamefully 
dragged about the country with ropes about their necks. 
Poor people! they are to be pitied and timo will avenge 
them ; but for Mackenzie and his coadjutors I have no pity 
orcare. . . . . Iam sick of politics; where can we 
find a lever and fulerum? I think only in Ireland; but 
O'Connell must be found out by the people there before 
anything can be done, and that will not happen for 
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a long time yet. Perhaps if the ministers would fling 
him over he might take a rcal line of agitation to some 
purpone, such as he did about the cmancipation of 
the Catholics, but I doubt his having any real love of 
liberty.” 


Colonel Napier to Mr. T. Bolwell, Seorctary of the Bath 
Working Men's Association, 


“Sin,  Fresbford, Jane 9, 1838. 


“As T find by the ‘Bath Guardian’ that my letter to 
you, in which f declined to attend the publie meeting of 
the Bath Working Men’s Apsociution but declared that I 
Jd the kame politienl objects in view, was read at the 
meeting on Monday, F feck it necessary to address you 
publicly on the subject. 

“Tunderstood these objects te be universal saffrage, 
ballot, and hort purliamenta, The first, becwuse it is a 
a natucal right, and therefore most expedient, since nen 
whe know what their rights are will never be quiet until 
they receive them, ‘The second, because it is necessary to 
secure the free exercise of the first. The third, because 
without it the first and second will be of little value; for 
if mon’a services or votes are worth purchasing, they will 
always be bought; but if their power to render corrupt 
services be made so transient that they are not worth pur- 
chasing except at the very loweat mate, the nearest approach 
to good government whieh the imperfection of human 
nature will admit of is obtained. That is to sey, relf 
government, modified by the principle of representation, 
where the representative feels that he will gain more as 6 
citizen by just government than he can guin as @ politician 
by corrupt practices. 

“Such, Sir, were the views which I supposed the Asso- 
ciation had in view; but, on reading the report of your 
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meeting, I find it declared by some of tho speakers that 
their objects are ‘To destroy all priestly and kingly in- 
stitutions, and to establish democracy on their ruina; to 
bring America hither,’ &e. 

“In these views I cannot concur. I ndhero to the 
abstract form of government by king, lords, aud commons, 
which has obtained in England for six hundred years, 
Monarchieal and republican forms of government are neither 
good nor bad in themselves; their fitness or untitness 
depends upon their adaptativa to the morals, habitudes, 
traditions, and opinions of the people, and to the geo- 
graphical position of the country in which they ero 
instituted. 

“Were u powerful monnrchical state to be suddenly 
established in North America, close to the United States, 
both forms of goverument would be necessarily modified 
in a very short time, Again, if the United States, powerful 
as they are, were placed in the middle of Europe, their 
present form of gosermuent would not maintain their 
national independ: nee for the reign even of one president. 
It i» therefore absurd to talk of bringing America to 
England. Shall we bring her lynch law aud her code of 
Dlack slavery with her? 

“But the main thing to consider ix, to what form of 
government do the babitudes, the customs, the morals, and, 
feelings of the people of England tend? Now, I see proofs 
every day that the English people are on all these points 
essentially monarchic and aristocratic, If kings and lords 
were abolished to-morrow, they would be restored again in 
a few years, perhaps a {uw months. It was so done before, 
although the commonwealth had in the interim been di- 
rected by Oliver Cromwell, one of the most powerful and 
honest-minded men that ever governed a nation, 

“Thus much [ have been called upon to say to prevent 
my real sentiments from being mistaken ; but if I may be 
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permitted to offer advice, I would counsel the working 
men to confine themselves to the specifie objects of ob- 
taining their right of suffrage, with its proper adjuncts, 
certain that if it is good for enything it will necessarily 
bring with it that form of government which is best adapted 
to the wants and feclings of the nation at large.” 


Mr. Bolwell to Colonel W. Napier. 

“Sir, «June 20, 1838, 

“Tn the ‘Bath Guardian’ of last Saturday appears a 
letter of yours which you have addressed to me as seoretary 
of the Bath Working Men's Association. In that letter 
you quote certain capressions, reported in the puper, as 
used at our Jate meeting in the Corn-market, and you 
add ¢ In these views 1 cannot concur. 

“Now, Sir, permit me in reply to observe that these 
are the expressions of an individual, for which our assucia- 
tion as a body cannot be responsible; and allow me to 
state that in the use of such expressions we also do not 
‘concur. Our objects are, Sir, what you say you ‘under- 
stood’ them to be, namely, Universal Suffrage, the Ballot, 
and Short (or rather Annual) Parliaments; and in 
addition to these we likewise contend for uo property 
qualification, payment of members of parliument, and 
equal representation, as embodied in the ‘People’s Charter,’ 
confident that when these ubjects are obtained they will 
nevoasarily bring with them (as you justly observe) that 
‘form of government’ which is best adapted to the wants 
ond feelings of the nation at lanze. 

“The working men must feel much obliged to you for 
the very proper advice you have given them, and which 
I hopo they will steadily follow. With sincere gratitude 
for your unifurm support, by most eloquent public speeches 
and otherwise, of the cause of the people,” &e. &c. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MARSHAL SOULT IN ENGLAND. 


In the summer of this year Marshal Soult visited this 
country as the representative of Louis Philippo at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, An article in the ‘Quar 
terly Review,’ which appeured at this timo, drew from 
Colonel Napier the following letter which was published 
in the newspapers, 


“ Froshford, Jano 24, 2438, 


“An elaborate article has just appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Reviow,’ profissedly written to prove that 
the Duke of Wellington was not beaten at Toulouse, for 
which his Grace must be truly thankful. Tho real design 
of the reviewer is the baso one of reviving national ani- 
mosities by insulting and if possible causing others to 
ingult a venerable warrior, who comes to offer tho right 
hand of peace and good fellowship to his ancient adver- 
saries. To insult a man who comes as the guest of 
England !—to insult the veteran Soult, incontestably the 
most eminent from talents and great exploita of all the 
distinguished foreigners now assembled in London for the 
purpose of gracing the approaching coronation !—to insult 
an aged warrior, whose name is, in the mind of every 
British soldier who served in the Peninsula, as surely and 
closely associated with the recollection of hard-fought 
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battles, as crashing bullcta are with the recollection of 
artillery !—yes, to insult this man while he is the national 
guest, to create heartburnings, to revive ignoble prejudices, 
and perpetuate inalice between two friendly people, is the 
object of the ‘Quarterly.’ 

“ Soult was the first marshal who attacked our army in 
the Peninsular war; Soult was the Inst inan who resisted 
that army in that memorable contest; and that he was 
the most skilful, persevering and formidable enemy we 
encountered during the long struggle none can doubt. 
His troops were often disvomfited, and the glory of 
England shone the brighter therefrom; but he himeelf 
wus never quelled in apirit, bis proud head never bowed 
in despair ; he had the will and he found the way to give 
low for blow to the Inst, That he was a magnanimous 
oneiny is evinced hy the monument he ordered to be 
erveted to the memory of Sir John Moore. That he was 
a generous enemy to his prisoners one of my own family 
ean youch from personal experiance, and so can many 
other persona. That he was a sturdy foe in battle every 
British soldier who served agaiust him will acknowledge. 
Tie comes now in his old age on a mission of peace und 
good-will to this country, which has ever honoured a 
brave and noble opponent—respecting most at the board 
him who struck hardest in the field, 

“ Marshal Sonit has been the guilant enemy of England 
in the field. He is now her guest. How will he be 
treated? Surely in the way that will most honour him 
and his host,—treated as one of the bravest and ablest 
soldiers in Europe should be treated! Grey-haired and 
covered with honourable wounds he comes, nothing doubt- 
ing that his greeting will be such as becomes the gallant 
high-blooded people of England to offer him. He knows, 
none better, how sternly and strongly they throng to- 
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gether in, battle; be will now learn that they hear no, 
malice after, or the national character is changed. It is 
said, nay it is known, that the Duke of Wellington, with 
that prond dclicacy which is more than life-blood to a 
thorough English gentleman, has delayed the publication 
of the eleventh volume of his ‘Despatches,’ becanse while 
Soult is in the country he would not Ict a word, a sign 
escape him, calculated to wound his former opponent, or 
to recall past asperitivs, Ze moans to honour the soldier 
guest of England. 

“Shall this noble sentiment or the malignant vulgarity 
of the ‘Quarterly Review’ be the guido for Englishmen ? 
It would be a national insult to express a doubt! 

«Ww. N” 


“Mon cer CoLonet, *Lonudres, Juin 29, 1838. 

“Depnis mon arrivée & Londres j'ai fait chorcher 
partout de vos nonvelles, et tout & coup fai appris par 
Yarticle si remarqnable qne yous avez fait paraitre dans le 
‘Morning Chronicle, on réponse au ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
que vous étiez & la campagne loin de Jn capitale de PAn- 
gleterre, Je ne sonpgonnais pas l'existonce de Varticlo du 
“Quarterly Review’ auquel vous avez si dignoment répon- 
du. Si Jon m’en avait parlé auparavant, jaurais dit que 
je no m’abaissais jamais a faire attention aux turpitades, 
Vous Je savez mieux que personne, vous qui avez écrit 
avec tant de loyauté et en langage si noble une partie de 
ma vie militrire; aussi je n'ai point été surpris en voyant 
avee quelle chaleur vous avez pris ma défense. 

«J’éproave un besoin de sentiment de vous en faire mes 
Temercimens les plus sinctres, Dans cette circonstance 
vous avez été V'interprete fidéle du public Anglais, qui par 
ses manifestations m’a prouvé hier, dans le cours de Ia 
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«mission que jfavais 4 remplir prie de 8. M, Ja Reine 
Victoria, qu'il ne pertageait pas les passions haineuses dea 
&crivains qui ont répandu la calomnie sur mon compte, et 
cherchd & pervertir I'opinion & mon égard, dans lespoir 
peut-étre d’arréter Ia marche des progréa sympatiques qui 
rapprochent de plus en plus nos deux pays. Mais grace & 
yous mon cher Culonel, et grace aussi au public de 
Londres, j’un suis vengé aujourd'hui, et c'est dans ]’effusion 
de la reconnaissance qui m’anime que jen dépose avec 
bonheur expression dans votre sein. 

“Si par événement, ou par des raisons do santé, vous 
ne venez pas 4 Londres pendant que j'y serai, procurez-moi 
au moving Je plaisir d’avoir de yos nouvelles, afin que je 
sacho quelle ost yotre situation, ot si bientdt vous mettrez 
Ja dernitro main 4 votre si intéresyant ouvrage sur la 
guerre de In Péninsule. 

#J'ai Vhonneur de yous renouyeler, mon cher Colonel, 
Tassurance de ma haute estime ot cele des sentiments de 
considération tvute particulitre que je vous ai vouée, 

“M". Duo pe Datmatiz.” 


To his Wife. 
“London, July, 1838. 

“T will give you a journal of events. The railroad 
coach is an actual lolling sofa; no shaking, Jess noise than 
8 commion carriage, no smell, and the first stage at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, ten miles in ten minutes. I 
got to dimer in cxact time. On Saturday I went to Mr. 
Leader, who was excellent in disposition; he will follow 
the matter up for me on Monday, or, if not then, the firet 
opportunity. I found Trelawny with him,a very handsome 
dark Greek-looking fellow—indeed, quite a picture and 
dressed in Greek costume; that is, in a bedgown like 
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mine, and a Greek nightcap. I liked him and he took to 
me. Leader wants me to go down to him at Putney, 
After that I went with Richard and Henry to call upon 
Soult. He was shaking hands with Sir Edward Codrington 
when I came in. and when he saw me he came running to 
me, called me his ‘enfant, and demanded an embrace 
ala Francaise, After being kissed on beth checks T was 
delivered over to his staff for a moment. The Marquis 
was glad to see me, but his son-inelaw, the Marquis do 
Mornay, jumped into my arms, and old Hodez was delighted 
to offer me his homage. I immediately asked him for my 
papers; he had forgot them all! I blowed him up and 
told Suult, who blowed him up also, In fine, we were all 
excellent frieuds in a moment. There was however one 
aide-de-camp, a young, clever-looking man, who scowled 
upon me the whole time with as much ferocity as the 
devil himself could give out by looks, I don’t know why. 
Soult would not believe I way sick, and was very anxions 
that I should try homaopathy in Paris, and live with him, 
I told him E could not stir until the book was finished ; 
and as Hodez had forgot the papers, 1 charged my bad 
health upon him, aud so he got another blowing up. 
Soult told me that he could not tell what day he could 
spare, but the first he could fix upon must bu a Nopier 
téte-it-téte, a dijeimer for all my relations and friends, 
‘parceque Yous étes tous mes enfans’ He is very old and 
dried up, but looking more goodnatnred and less stern 
than before. Then came my miseries; ull London, 
strangers and all, desire me to get them tickets for Soult's 
ball next Tuesday. sent a note to me this morning to 
settle that an invitation must be got forhim. To all I have 
answered ‘No! I don’t know Marshal Soult well enough, 
and he has not yet asked me to his ball ;’ which is true, 
VOL, 1. X 
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for I told him I did not wish it. Lady —— told Louisa 
8 @ poritivo fact three days ago that I had apartments in 
Soult’s house and was employed constantly writing for 
him! Touisa’s denial went for nothing. I have not yet 
seon Hopkins or Brotherton or any friend but Sutton 
Sharpe. This morning however I met Macaulay, who 
was delighted to seo me, and we talked together for three 
hours; he wos very agreeable, but is grown fat and, I 
think, nervous, le says he will not go into the House of 
Commons again; I believe it but the world don’t. I be- 
lieve it because I think his nerves are shaken and that his 
fat is disonse, I saw Jones, who was as he always is, He 
approves of the letter about the statue. Soult went down 
to Woolwich and saw an artillery review. Tho Queen 
only is able to compete with him in popularity. There 
werr four thousand soldiers at dinner in the open air after 
the review at Woolwich; they all spontaneously rose 
and gave him three choers. He is enchanted with 
England and the English. Liverpool has invited him 
to a feast thero on the 21st, after which he goes back, 
but he tells me his intention is to return en bourgeois to 
visit ua. 

“The reviewers are atill busy calumniating Soult. It is 
now whispered about that he ordered his troops to give no 
quarter to the English at Toulouse, and that the proofs 
will be given in the 11th volume of the ‘Despatches’ when 
he is gone, This is a lie; and the 11th volume is referred 
to merely to give credency to the falschood now. There 
will be nothing of the kind in it, and, if there should be, 
how will Wellington look? He lets the Queen receive aa 
ambassador, and he himself receives as guest and pays 
court to a man who ordered onr soldiers to be butchered 
unfairly, Bab! it won't do... . I am getting ill again 
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according to custom, and I expect to be obliged to go back 
before Soult’s breakfast. I went to the review this morning 
in Hyde Park. I maw Macdonald riding with a young 
man; I called to him, and ho asked mo if I was come 
to see the review. ‘No, thanka to you and your d—d 
ministerial set, I can't. You wil! only Jet generals beyond 
the line, and you won't make me a general after thirty- 
eight years’ service and thirty battles!’ I went on in this 
way for some time; at Inst Macdonald introduced his 
friend as Lord Howick. This did not change me as you 
may suppose, and Lord Howick svemed highly amused, 
Immediately after, Lord Fitzroy came gulloping up to me, 
and I told him what had passed; he laughed and said 
that Lord Howick was angry at the brevet also; that it 
had just stopped short of all the officers who bad distin- 
guished themselves, but the Government said they were 
too poor, I told Fitzroy that Lord Durham’s four secro- 
taries’ salaries would pay the expenso; this tickled his 
fancy, but he tuld me positively thut the next brevet would 
take me in. Soon after, I eaw Soult riding at the head of 
his staff. The mob cheered him und so did I; he saw mo 
and shook hands; and his staff gathered round me, and 
carried ine in beyond the legal bounds. Arthur Upton 
and others came to tulk to me, and I was 2 lion, but the 
horses pranced and I could not get out of their way; 
wherenpon Arthur Upton gave me in charge to one of 
the princesses’ coachmen to take care of me, exactly as if 
Thad been a child. While I was laughing at this, al my 
great friends disappeared, and my honours ceased rather 
disgracefully, as I was discovered by the police and turned 
away to theranks of the canaille; whereupon I walked 
away with great dignity, such as I suppose, Captain —— 
displayed when he was kicked at Detroit.” 
¥2 
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To the same. 
London. 

“Soult has invited me and my brother to breakfast 
on Saturday, and Naudet has made me a present of a 
nice little book of fables in verse, written by himself. I 
think it ought to be given to Pammy. Richard has heard 
from Sit John Herschel that George's reply approved of 
whut was the exact thing to do. Herschel suid that he 
looked forward to George's reply as decisive of the fate 
of the colony, and he was in raptures at it, He explained 
the reasons, which proved to be exactly what [ had 
thought before, judging only from the address and answer 
before mo, 

“You have of course seen the shindy I kicked up in 
the House about Sir George Murray and the plans = The 
whole House were aguinst him, and everybody treated 
tho subject exactly as I told Hume he onght to treat it. 
Leader has given notiee of a farther motion, a very 
galling one to Murray, for Thuraday; and I have been 
all the morning concocting the plun of proceeding with 
him, 

«——. —— is secretly very angry with me because I 
would not ask Soult to invite him to his ball, I told bim 
that I had not been invited myself, which istrae. Where- 
upon he said ‘Oh! of courre then you could not do anything 
for others ; but I thought as a matter of course that Soult 
would behave well to you; I naturally did not think that 
he would behave like an ungrateful brute!’ ‘Oh! he 
has behaved precisely as he should do to me; I don’t like 
balls; and moreover the only acquaintance I have with 
Soult is asking and receiving from him many favours, 
which gives him a right to ask for an invitation to my 
ball, but does not give me a right to invite other people 
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to his ball’ There is nothing new stirring, but I am sorry 
to tell you that everybody says the Duke of Wellington 
is broken down and will son go. Have you seen Soult’s 
answer to the City about the Duke and the dinner? At 
the review the people insisted upon shaking hands with 
Soult, and when he got tired he ordered his staff to shake 
hands for him.” 


A few days later the Marshal invited Colonel Napier to 
accompany him on a visit to Liverpool, where he had been 
asked to a public dinner. Admiral Charles Napier was 
also of the party. 

The following extracts are taken from Colonel Napicr's 
notes of that expedition, The commencement refers to 
the drive from Denbigh Hall, to which the purty came by 
rail, to Rugby. 


“When the carriages were ready Soult and his son the 
Marquis de Dalmutie, and his son-in-law the Marquis de 
Mornay, accompanied by tho interpreter, started in the 
marshal’s own carriage. All the rest entered the omnibus; 
and here the superiority of French habits of suciety was 
very apparent, In this omnibus were ensconced the Duke 
of Vicenza, the Marquis of Bussuno, the Baron de Tinan, 
Colonel Nandet, Colonel L’raslin, Monsieur Francqueville 
(Soult's secretary), Admiral Nupicr, myself, and the valet 
of one of the French noblemen—this valet by the way 
having without any effrontery or familiarity quite as easy 
and polished snanners as the others, It would I think be 
difficult tv get so many English dukes and marquises to 
travel in an omnibus so contentedly on such an occasion. 
«a va bien’ was the only remark, and nearly all of them 
fell asleep, for they had heen at the palace ball dancing 
all night. Their heads nodding in rows to the dancing 
motion of the omnibus had a very ludicrous effect, which 
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was heightened by the sudden starting and waking up of 
one or other every moment, staring with unmeaning eyes 
and mouth, and then dropping asleep again, The Admiral 
took snuff very vigorously all the time, half asleep, and 
regarded every now and then with a very solemn and 
funny look of contempt the whole party. 

“Soult is well kuown us a great general and politician, 
He was at this timo bent a great deal with age, but in his 
earlier years 1 have seen him, a mau about tive fort nine 
high, very strongly built, and of a most vigorous, stern, 
commanding aspect, Ho is lame of one leg from the 
stroke of a camou-shot in the hip, which he received at 
the famous siege of Genon, His long grey hair now flows 
back from his forehead down on to his shoulders, after the 
mode of Benjamin Franklin, to whom he has a general 
resemblance ; his features are, however, handsomer and 
Jose coarse than those of the great American; he has not 
such a vigorous compact formation of skull as Franklin, 
not so much symmetry, but he has some grander points, 
more nobleness of uypect, und a more gracious expression, 
His forehead is peculiarly broad, firm, and massive ; his 
eyes dark, round, and vigurous, but not lively or indicative 
of rapid conception. At this time age had done ita work : 
his intellect was evidently on the wane ; his eyes,—except 
at peculiar times and when he was relating scenes of past 
glory, on which cecasion they brightened up like flames 
from a sinking fire,—were somewhat dimmed; his muuth, 
from tho loss of his teeth, was bereft of the peculiarly fine 
expression which it once possessed of firmness and bene- 
yolence combined; and his whole uspect was generally 
declining from that of the warrior to the goodnatured old 
man; he was however something querulous and inclined 
to be sulky, as many old men are when hurried and put 
out of their way. At such times he locked and stalked 
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about exactly like an old lion in a cage. His sulky fits 
seemed to be well known, and to cause much amusement 
to the gentlemen of his suite. ‘He is savage; he will bite 
if you go near him now,’ wero the frequent warnings they 
gave us, Ilis son hovever knew how to manage him, 
and it wax quite evident there waa not the leust ill-natare 
in the old man’s disposition. 

“The Marquis of Dalmatia, his son, is strongly built 
and like his father, but his face is handsomer ; he has not 
the look of vigorous talent which distinguishes Soult, and 
his countenanre Letokens slowness and perhaps somo 
obstinacy, but his expression is full of benevolence and 
gooduess; and his opinions, actions, and manners aro 
conformable. He resembles Lord William Bentinck in 
face and person, such as he was when young, although he 
was never handsome and the Marquis is very much so; 
and I should suppose their characters are not unlike, 
Young Soult is however of a superior intellect, extremely 
well versed in mathematies and in other branches of 
learning, and I should suppose that if opportunites occur 
he is capable of distinguishing himself in publie life. 
Superior in acquirements, he is yet evidently inferior to 
his father in natura} talent, 

“The Duke of Vicenza is the son of the cclebrated 
Caulaincuurt ; he is of middling size, well made, very 
young, geutle and insinuating in his manners, modest, 
and seemingly attentive to his dress. He is goodlooking, 
perhaps clever, and very polite, not formally so but 
naturally from good-nature. 

“The Marquis de Bassano is the son of Maret Duc de 
Bassano, Napoleon’s minister of foreign affairs. He is tall, 
above six feet, well made, and very handsome, large dark 
eyes, fine nose, and a very well-ehaped and well-defined 
mouth with white teeth; his forehead is high but not 
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powerful, and it is probable thet his talent is like his 
futher’s,—literary rather than practical. His extreme 
gentleness of manners and politeness indicate that his 
father's humanity aud generous disposition recorded by 
Napoleon are hereditary, 

“Colonel Praslin, a very young man, with a coarse 
mouth, large moustache, and peculiarly odd eyes light 
grey in colour and very like a magpie in expression, 
appeared at first sulky and repulsive, but I believe it was 
sleepiness, and his peculiar talent as we found afterwards 
Jay in practical jokes, These men were all in the diplomatic 
profession, 

“The Boron de Tinan and Colonel Naudet, Soult’s 
nidewde-eamp, were men of a certain age. The first, a 
handsome lite mun, apparently clever and quick but too 
mundent to display his powers at once, and his gentleness 
and atuiable dixposition are remarkable. Naudet is a 
hoeuvy-looking fair man, equally amiable with Tinan, and 
wht no one would expect from his appearance he is a 
good poet and a man of wit; his fables in verse after the 
manner of Ja Fontaine are very clever and entertaining ; 
there ig an honesty and sincerity about these two men 
which demands and obtains confidence.” 


Take the following os a specimen of Manchester 
manners :— 

“When we reached Manchester a most extraordinary 
ecenc occurred. It ecems that Manchester possesses only 
thirty-ceven policemen and those not distinguished by 
dress; ‘cousckens o’ vich vas,’ as Mz. Weller says, that the 
erowd had broken into the station-yards and now crowded 
round our train like wolves. The people of Manchester 
are said to be very intelligent, but, if so, intelligence and 
barbarous rudeness are quite compatible. Never have I 
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seen in any nation or in any circumstances such un- 
mitigated barbarians as to manner. They closed round 
our carriage, mounted the roof, the steps, every place 
where a foot could rest; they would not suffer the doors 
to be opened; they pulled down tho windows, thrust in 
their heads and hands pointing with their fingers into our 
faces, and disputed which waa Soult and which was not 
precisely as if we were wooden figures. For ten minutes 
at least this continued, and no remonstrances from the 
police or the gentlemen in waiting to receive the Marshal 
could procure space for him to descend. He became very 
angry and appealed to me, saying he would order the 
train back and return to London; and when at last 1 small 
space was cleared, he descended tho steps of tho car- 
riage, his son being on his right hand and I on the left. 
Scarcely however had he put his foot to the ground when 
the mob of gentlemen os well as workmen broke in upon 
us. he Murquis of Dalmatia was dashed on one side, 
and Soult ond myself were hurried forward by the pressure 
in the most alarming manner. There was a descent 
before us, fortunately not steep, but sufficient to throw us 
both down, Soult was caught in falling by thoso in front; 
I was not ; and from that moment until I gained the hotel 
where carriages with four horses to cach were in waiting 
for us, I saw no more of him; and being very weak from 
Jong illness and nearly exhausted, I had some difficulty in 
eaving my life. When we were ali placed in the open 
carriages we drove about to the different manufactories 
surrounded by @ running mob, who were continually 
shouting aloud ‘Soult for ever!’ these cheers being echoed 
by tens of thousands of heads thrust out in bunches, more 
like yellow shrivelled and decaying vegetables than 
human faces, from the innumerable windows of the high 
black smoky manufactories of which the streets of Man- 
¥3 
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cheater are composed. Soult was evidently struck with 
surprise at the enthusiasm of the people in his favour. 
For sever! hours we visited the different manufactories, 
and most curious things they were, but also most painful 
tocontemplate. The noise of the machinery was deafening, 
the heat intolerable, the smells diagusting, and the haggard 
faces, distorted forma, and miscrable looks of the women 
and children empluyed were heart-sickening. None of the 
children and very few of the women dared to luvk at 
us as wo pawed through the room, Misery of mind end 
body, pain and fear and hopelesmess, were in every 
countenance. It is a hellish system and cannot lead to 
ultimate good. And yet one gentleman who was with us, 
having @ wifo and half-a-dozen children of his own about 
him, on my remarking on the disased louks of the chil- 
dren, told me with an air of quiet conviction of its truth 
that tables had been made vut which proved these squalid 
creatures to be more healthy than any other cluss of 
working people! No doubt! as I said to him at the time, 
no doubt! the tables prove it, they were made to do so. 
I speak however of the cotton-mills; in the silk manu- 
factories the working people and capecially the children 
looked healthy, aud by contrast very healthy; the tem- 
perature was cooler, the rooms were clean and the smella 
not offensive, We were afterwards taken to a wholesale 
repository of Manchester cotton goods, which, except for 
the variety of patterns placed side by side and which gave 
one some insight into the nomenclature of the trade, was 
scarcely worth the trouble, The master of the shop was 
however well worth seeing. He was a very goodnatured 
little man, who was go delighted at the honour of having 
Soult to view his wares that he appeared to be a small 
moveable bundle of smiles aud dimples; his eyes actually 
watered with joy, and in his delirium, imagining that 
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nobody in the world knew or had ever scen Soult before, 
he kept continually introducing everybody: ‘This ix 
Marshal Soult ; * Allow me to present this gentleman to 
you, Marshal ;’ and I was somewhat surprisod to find 
myself thus scized and introduced ; but my surprise ceased 
when I saw him also seize the Marquis of Dalmatia and 
introduce him to his own father in the same manner, 

“While we were waiting in the hotel Colonel Campbell 
brought Johnuy* to me. J introduced him to Soult, who 
immediately took a great interest in him, as did all the 
other French gentlemen, and they were delighted to 
observe his signs and quickuess. Johnny made me write 
down all their names, and then told me to tell Soult that 
he liked his fuce, ‘that it was good and very clever.’ 
This seemed to please the old man very much, whereupon 
Johuny smiled approvingly and wrote home to his mother 
thit Soult ‘was a very amiable gentleman.’ Colonel 
Campbell desired me to introduce the naval officers who 
commanded the government stcam-veasels in which wo 
were to go to the Menai Dridge ; I did so, but novor having 
seen the new naval uniform before 1 took the gentlemen 
for artillery officers and so introduced them; whereat 
Captain Chappel burst out langhiug, and told me it was 
ne wonder, for they did not know themselves in their new 
traps, Certainly, so foolish and ridiculous a change of 
dress never was ventured on before, The fine old hand- 
some distinguished uniform of the navy was known all 
over the world; aud the new uniform, ugly in iteelf, is 
ridiculous, unsuitable, end offensive to the old officers, 
who having gained all their victories in the old uniform 
were proud to show it in foreign countries, where it was 
always regarded as the visible sign of daring enterprise and 
constant victory. 

* His son, who came over from Dublin te meet him, 
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“This affair arranged, we were conveyed in several open 
carriages, each of four horses and each having a Liver- 
pool gentleman as a chaperon, through shouting multitudes 
to the docks, where we got on board ship and steamed up 
and down the river for about four miles, to view the vast 
docks and public works which line the banks of the 
Mersey ; and well worth seeing they were. The bauks 
were crowded with multitudes for the whole distance ; the 
river was covered with boats; and the docks, inside and 
outside, presented an immense forest of masts, while not 
leas than a hundred sail of ships were working their way 
in or out of the river, Every ship, of all nations, was 
covered with flags, and the shouting and waving of hats 
were incessant. The American flag was to be seen ten for 
one of any other nation; it was more frequent than the 
English even in our own port, and it was remarkable that 
only one French vessel was at Liverpool. 

“Colonel Campbell had at the hotel offered through 
me a guard of honour to Soult, which the Marshal refused 
with some appearance of annoyance ; nevertheless, Camp- 
bell thoughtlessly placed two sergeants in their uniforms 
on board the vessel and desired me to tell Soult they were 
at his orders. This so angered him that he went off the 
deck below, and would not come up for some time, I 
could not make out the real cause of this, Whether it 
was an old grudge against the uniform he had so often 
seen driving back his best battalions, or that he feared the 
matter might be misrepresented in the papers and injure 
him with the French army, or that political reasons worked 
upon him, or that he was really and naturally averse to 
ostentation, I cannot tell ; but it had the appearance of the 
latter. He wished I thought to be allowed to see things 
at his ease, and to reflect on what he saw without being 
bothered by silly honours inappropriate to the occasion. 
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«There was another ridiculous annoyance given to him, 
which he carefully pretended not to see. A vulgar red- 
faced man, ill-dressed and having the appearance of a 
grog-drinking Scotch or Irish subaltern, had got on board 
and was walking backwards and forwards ostentatiously 
before Soult, displaying a Waterloo medal and ribbon 
stretched with large pins diagonally quite across his left 
breast. Everybody was loud in denunciation of his bad 
taste and what was thought bad feelings, and all sorte of 
wicked looks were cast upon him and his rosy ribbon; at 
last the captain of the ship went up to him end remon- 
strated, when lo! it appeared that the poor man thought 
he was paying Soult a great compliment, and was quite 
surprised and ‘flabbergasted’ to find he was doing exactly 
the contrary. He descended instantly and in great con- 
fusion to the cabin, and presently reappeared with his 
groggy face redder than ever and without the offending 
ribbon. When the cruise was over we landed, but to 
regain our carriages was easier said than done. The 
police, many hundreds in number, could with difficulty 
make room for us, and we were obliged to hold arms, and, 
keeping together, absolutely fight our way along; being 
every now and then overborne by the pressure and broken, 
we got together again only by the united efforts of the 
whole body of police. Yet the brutality of manner which 
distinguished the Manchester people was not observable : 
here it was eagerness not rudeness, 

*« After luncheon we set off in quest of sights, visiting 
more manufactories and all the docks and warehouses, and 
going on board different vessels. I was amused by the 
tebuke which the mate of an American vessel gave to a 
sailor who had left his work to look at Soult—‘ Come, 
go to your work, and be —— to you!’ ‘Ay, ay, air, 
directly ; I only came up to have # Jook at the old fellow.’ 
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* Never mind the old fellow; when you've seen him it will 
only be a man in clothes.” 

‘When dinner was announced we entered a magnifi- 
cent room, with four Jong tables holding about three 
hundred people easily. The plateau was superb ; the plate, 
waiting, and arrangements all in good taste ; and every- 
thing well done, and the dinner and wines such as might 
be expected at Liverpool. Johnny and I were together 
opposite to Soult and the other French gentlemen, whose 
number had been increased by a Mr. Something-ville, an 
attaché to the French embassy at Stockholm, who had 
come post-haste to find Soult with some news of import- 
ance relative to the Russian Emperor's visit to Stockholm. 
This gentleman was a great dandy in dress, wore a clever 
deceitful wig, and might be for aught I know fifty years 
old, but aimed to appear, and really did appear, about 
twenty-eight or thirty. His dandyism was not outré, and 
he was yery handsome and particularly agreeable and 
well bred, and certainly an observant clearwitted man. 
I liked him very much, but then he paid me a great many 
compliments, and told me my name and book were well 
known and respected at Stockholm. After dinner the 
Mayor made one or two speeches and gave his toasts, 
and the two Soults, De Mornay, and Colonel Praslin 
made their speeches in reply. Soult spoke in French 
with a clear distinct yoice, great self-possession, and cor- 
rectness of diction, although slowly, making long pauses 
between his sentences as men of his age are apt to do. 
His language was good, his sentiments manly, and he 
evidently meant to encourage the notion that French and 
English policy was now intimately connected, and could 
not be too much so for mutual interests, and for the pre- 
sent state of the world; glancing evidently at the Emperor 
of Russia. The Marquis of Dalmatia followed in an 
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English speech, very pure in construction, but delivered 
with e foreign accent. It was sensible, and his avowals, 
political and commercial, were much more decided and 
particular than his father had judged it proper to make, 
though he too avowed his adhesion generally to freedom 
as the only sound basis of prosperity. Neither the one 
nor the other displayed much attachment to Louis Philippe. 
The Marquis did not allude to him at all, and Soult only 
in the formal manner which his situation as ambassador 
rendered incumbent on him, The Marquis de Mornay 
spoke in French, rapidly and with great vehemence and 
gesticulation, as if he had been used, as indeed he has, to 
speak in the French Chamber, but he did not produce 
much effect, The impression left on my mind was that 
of man in & passion on the stage, ‘ Messieurs Measieurs,’ 
at regular intervals, being the only words to be heard dis- 
tinctly. Praslin, though called upon unexpectedly, spoke 
very well in return for the gentlemen of Soult’s suite being 
toasted. ‘This youth now began to show his talents, He 
picked the pockets of everybody who was near him while 
they wore listening to the speeches, and transferred the 
contents and other stray things from the table to different 
people’s pockets, so that in rising from dinner one man 
found a napkin, another a silver spoon, a third a snuff-box, 
in his pocket. It was a comical trick, but required nerve 
in a strange place.” 


Sovuzt’s Goop Nature. 


“On our departure from Liverpool, while we were 
sitting in the train waiting to arrange baggage, &c., I had 
an opportunity of seeing the real unaffected goodnature 
of Soult. There was a crowd of gentlemen about the 
door of the carriage, and one among them with his face 
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shining with joy, was bowing as if worked by steam, and 
continually calling out—‘ These are my daughters, Mar- 
shal ; this is my wife, Marshal! my daughters, my wife; 
my wife, my daughters! yes, Marshal!’ Soult asked me 
what he was saying. I told him and immediately he 
offered his hand to the women. The eldest daughter paid 
her respecta with great decorum; but the youngest, a girl 
of twelve years old, was so eager and so uncertain what 
she should do, that she climbed up the steps of the car- 
riage, and I believe would have walked throngh the 
window at the other side. Soult, seeing her confusion 
and innocent manner, instantly caught her in his arms 
and kissed her, and then, leaning out, set her down safely 
with a smile. This was the second instance of the kind: 
once before, when most annoyed with the crowd shaking 
hands with him, he turned away in sulk and thrust back 
their hands ; at that moment a little girl pushed her 
small arms through the crowd, opening and shutting 
her fingers as if to touch Soult. He saw it, and, instantly 
leaning forward, pushed the people back, caught the girl, 
and taking her into the carriage, kissed her, and then 
placed her with great tenderness in the arms of a good- 
natured spectator on the other side of the carriage, where 
the crowd was not so great.” 


Poetry oF 1R0N-WORKS, 


“Our route was now towards Birmingham ; but as we 
were to see the iron-works between Wolverhampton and 
that place, we drove from Wolverhampton by road. The 
whole country was one dreary, dark, sandy, or rather 
dusty looking plein, covered by ten thousand strange 
rainous-looking buildings, from each of which arose fierce 
fires and dark columns of smoke, accompanied by strange 
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and frightful sounds; and all the space between these 
buildings for miles round was thickly set with wild, dark, 
serpent-looking shapes, turning, rising, whirling, creeping, 
and nodding, in every conceivable manner. They were 
the beams and chains and levers of the innumerable steam- 
engines; the appearance was as if some huge incompre- 
hensible reptile was confined under the earth, and, thrust- 
ing up its contorted limbs, and vomiting flames and smoke, 
was struggling and snorting and roaring for ita liberty. 
We were soon ushered into the yard of one of the prin- 
cipal smelting-houses, where the ore, a heavy grey-looking 
stone, was piled up in heaps. The furnace was in full 
blast, and the roar of the fire terrific, A large box, filled 
with ore, and having two men in it, was driven by the 
force of steam up between two great supporters to the top 
of the chimney at equal intervals of time; the men dark 
and rough-looking, as if they were made of iron and were 
part of*the machinery ; they went up sitting, but rising 
on their feet at the top, poured the contents down the 
throat of the furnace and choked it for an instant, but 
soon recovering, it bellowed for more food. Down sat the 
men, and down went the box to be filled again with 
the costly morsels for the craving furnace. From thence 
we went to the place where the metal is run into moulds. 
This was a large building open at the sides to the air. 
The floor was a deep sand, in which were trenched various 
long channels, to conduct the melted metal to large square 
holes and tanks, The scene would have been blank and 
uninteresting, but that at one dark corner of the building 
we saw a small bright glowing spot, like the angry eye of 
alion ina den. There was a low growl also to be heard, 
and two athletic men stood near like keepers; their 
brawny arms were naked, they held huge iron bars in 
one hand, shading their inflamed eyes with the other, 
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at times turning their shining faces away from the into- 
Jerable heat. Suddenly, as if possessed, they struck several. 
heavy blows at the angry spot of fire before mentioned, 
and some clay heated to a red heat falling away, disclosed 
& dazzling, white, tremulous spot of light; and the next 
moment the effulgent stream of metal slowly poured along 
the channels in the sand, sparkling and shooting forth 
multitudes of little stars of inexpressible beauty, both 
from their numbers and from their brilliancy and verious 
changes of colour—white, blue, green, yellow, and red—as 
they gave out their heat to the air. Still the stream ran 
on, and spread over a wide tank of sand about a foot deep, 
from whence it overflowed, falling in small cascades into 
lesser channels which conveyed it to the deepest moulds, 
Suddenly a waterspout contrived to send forth a number of 
little rills at the same time, dashed in a silvery shower 
over the surface of the fiery fluid in the tank. This hissed 
like a thousand serpents, and small rich curling tolames 
of smoke, coloured like soap-bubbles in the sun, arose all 
over the surface. . 

“ We ended our rambles through this domain of Vulcan 
by the examinstion of some immense rolling and slitting 
mills, They belonged to a large family of brothers, young, 
good-humoured, hearty Cyclops, and clever withal. Their 
mill was an astounding spectacle; we entered a building 
of immense area; the floor was stone, the walls extremely 
thick, A multitude of iron wheels, some small, some of 
great size, were whirling—the largest at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour—and by their force putting in motion 
innumerable strange shapes all over the floor. Here were 
seen drums of steel turning ; there large tilt-hammers rising 
and falling slowly and deliberately, about three feet at a 
stroke; near them was a set of little whirling and rolling 
cylinders in rows; then came an enormous pair of scissors, 
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shaped liked the head of a fish lazily opening and shutting 
its enormous jaws as if gasping for air. And to heighten 
this scene, fifty or sixty large men with naked arms and 
faces begrimed with iron-rust and soot, were in a state of 
prodigious activity, some running along the floor, dragging 
after them with hooks immense balls of iron heated to a 
white heat in furnaces which roared at each corner of the 
workshop. These balls they placed under the great ham- 
mer, and the slow majestic beast pounded them with an 
uneasy motion at first, on account of their size which left 
him little room to nod his great head. He mumbled them 
like a cloggy sweetmeat that stuck in his teeth, but they 
soon flattened under his strong jaw, and then he pounded 
them to a comparatively thin cake, the rich glowing colour 
gradually disappearing as if life was quitting them; and 
he would soon have demolished them quite, if the attendant 
watchful imps who brought him his heated food had not 
seized the exhausted victims of his voracity with their 
hooks, and carried them away to be again heated for the 
mastication of some more refined and less gluttonons 
machines. While this was going on, another set of men 
were running as swiftly from the furnace, trailing after 
them long slips of heated iron, looking like fiery snakes, 
the heads of which were put between the little merry 
active rollers, who swallowed them up as cormorants 
swallow eels, and sent them. out at the other side flattened 
and elongated, to be canght again by the attendant imps 
with hooks, and put into the mouth of still smaller rollers; 
and thus the play continued until the fading colour of the 
squeezed reptiles indicated that their life was ebbing, 
when they were thrown carelessly aside in heaps. Now 
came a man With a huge flat sheet of iron, cold, and more 
than half an inch thick. He slowly approached the fish’s 
head which continually geped, and, watching it with affec- 
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tionate earnestness, held the sheet: of iron to it aa if it were 
cate and most delicious food, and the huge head champed 
it without hesitation, cutting it like a piece of paper; and 
as the part cut off was narrow and fell to the other side, it 
looked as if the fish had really swallowed it, while the 
feeder regarded with great complacency and satisfaction 
the good appetite of his pet. And all these operations 
and many more were carried on together amidst the 
deafening noise of the steam-wheels, the whizzing of 
waterspouts used to cool the iron, the roaring of the 
furnaces, the cries of the workmen to one another as they 
ran along with the balls and bars of heated iron; and at 
stated periods was heard a noise like a cannon-shot 
caused by some periodical combination of the great wheels 
of the machinery. Thus sight, hearing and imagination, 
reason and wonder, were all excited together and gave me 
the most tumultuous feelings, I shouted for joy, and 
everybody looked as if they were ready to throw off their 
coats and mix in the work. It was indeed a very pleasant 
Pendemonium, and the working imps unlike the poor, 
diseased, suffering creatures we had seen at Manchester: 
those were wusted and withered like souls condemned— 
these were strong, healthy, gay, good-humoured giants,” 


Posie Drvner aT Brnmixauam. 


“The chairman gave ‘The Queen,’ with a short speech ; 
there was no cheering, designedly, as he thought very pro- 
perly that there was noise enough without. This however 
offended a huge, handsome young man, who seemed of the 
poco-curante sort, on my right hand. He was somewhat 
quieted by being told the reason, but continued an under- 
growl until the health of Louis Philippe was given. This 
toast ought to have passed in silence like the other, but a 
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fat enthusiastic little king-lover, somewhat the worse for 
wine, who was sitting at the end of another table, arose 
and shouted forth ‘Three cheers,’ and his eagerness carried 
away those about him ; they cheered, and then he called 
for nine cheers, and was obeyed by a great many. This 
put my poco-curante giant in an absolute fury: he started 
up and called out, ‘No cheers—you, no cheers; you 
did not cheer for our Queen, and you shan’t for that 
fellow.” He would not drink his health, broke his glass 
and gave himself up to despair. To soothe him I said, 
‘Keep up your spirits, and I will say something for the 
little lady when I speak.’ This alleviated his sorrow 
slightly. The chairman now gave Soult’s health, intro- 
ducing it with a complimentary speech in good taste, and 
dwelling particularly and feelingly upon the tribute of 
respect which he had paid to the remains of Sir John 
Moore. This seemed to touch Soult. He rose with great 
animation, spoke the usual thanks for the honour paid to 
his King rapidly, and then broke out in praise of Sir John 
Moore and the English army. 

“ ¢T learned,’ he said, ‘to esteem them in the field of 
battle, and since I have been in England I have acquired 
a feeling warmer than esteem. I find them as worthy 
and kind and generous towards their ancient enemies as 
they are brave and honest in battle, for I speak not alone 
of their courage when I call them worthy of esteem as 
enemies, From Lord Wellington and all the British 
officers whom I had the honour to meet in fight, I ever 
experienced frank and loyal conduct; we fought for our 
respective countries, but like men without rancour, without 
any feelings of personal anger. I admire and respect them 
both as friends and foes, and I now give the ‘British Army 
and Navy.’ ” 
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Colonel Napier was called on to return thanks for the 
army ; and the following is an extract from his speech :— 


“But there is a higher gratification to be derived from 
this happy meeting, by every person who has the welfare 
of mankind at heart; the hearty generous reception which 
has been given to Marshal Soult, and the contentment 
which he has thereby received, and has this night ex- 
pressed in such simple, feeling, and dignified language, 
qnay be hailed as a sign,a great sign, and ‘a testimony, 
that all ancient feuds, all 2 blood, all heartburnings, all 
hostility between England and France, those two great 
nations, have passed away and are forgotten, and that 
henceforth the only rivalry will be a generous emulation 
in works of peace and utility. England and France! I 
have called them two great nations. The expression ia 
feeble. They are the two greatest nations of the world. 
Others may hereafter equal, perhaps surpass them; I 
know not what may be in the womb of time; but in 
arts, in arms, in learning, in genius, in power, and in 
renown, they are now unmatched. Their quarrels have 
heretofore shaken the world, producing great calamity and 
incalculable evil; their friendship must therefore neces- 
sarily produce incaleuleble good. Sir, we all recollect, 
and some of us have mingled in the dreadful struggle, 
the terrible combat, which was so fairly and gallantly 
fought out on the fields of Spain, between the illustrious 
Duke of Wellington and the great French captain who 
now sits here your honoured guest. Then all hearts were 
bent on mischief, all arms nerved for destruction, Tho 
trumpet blast of war had gone forth, and those two men, 
by nature kind and compassionate—I speak from expe- 
tience—I know them both, and from both have I had 
proof of a benevolent and kindly nature; those two men 
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met stern and wrathful of mood, they met eager to slay 
or be glain, and at their back stood myriads as stern and 
wrathful as themselves, Yes, the man who now sits 
before you, so calm, so gentle of demeanour, could and 
did—I have seen him do it—the glory of his country 
called for it—and with a wave of his hand he has sent 
a hundred thousand armed men rushing with the might 
of giants to the fight. And oh! it was a dreadful though 
@ glorious sight to a soldier, to see a French army coming 
down with the terrors of the tempest, darkness, and fire 
combined, to waste a field of battle. What followed this 
field of blood, this wide-spread carnage? Why, tears 
and wailings from thousands and tens of thousands of 
widowed mothers and fatherless children; tears and wail- 
ing, misery and despair; for these are the fruits of war. 
But now, what do we bebold? The same men, then 80 
flerce and desperate of mood, meeting with fronts serene 
and hearts purged and cleansed of angry passions, grasp- 
ing the offered hand in all the warmth of friendship, 
amidst the glad shoutings of joyful millions which have 
replaced the cries of bereaved women and children. They 
are the fruits, the truly glorious fruits of peace. Peace 
then, I say, profound and lasting peace, between France 
and England! And what was it that arrayed the two 
great men of whom I have just spoken in deadly opposi- 
tion to each other? Why did they direct their mighty 
energies to the destruction of their species, passing like 
the destroying angel over prostrate nstions? The glory 
of their country’s arms! Well, it is a stirring sound for 
the brave man’s ears; it makes the warrior lift his crest ; 
it is the soldier's boast. But, gentlemen, it makes the 
fairer and better part of creation moan. It ia 8 ory which 
carries desolation to the heart of woman; for war is a 
devouring fire which consumes in its course man and 
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man’s works and woman’s happiness together; the hour 
of war is the hour of destruction, of hatred, of every evil 
passion ; but the hour of peace is that of general joy, the 
hour of production and of blessed regeneration.” 


The following are notes of conversations with Soult 
during this journey, which are of high interest, many of 
them being indeed of historical interest, although the 
Marshal docs appear to have been rather sparing in im- 
puting ability to others) He may well have felt himself 
above them, however, as he was unquestionably the ablest 
of Napoleon's lieutenants, But it is evident that his 
character of Ney is tinged to a certain extent with the 
feelings engendered by their disagreements in Spain, and, 
though he has not said much in his disparagement, he 
has said nothing in his praise. 


ConvERSATIONS WITH MarsHat SouLT DURING A 
JOURNEY TO LrvERPOOL. 


“Grouchy,” he said, “was not a traitor, he was unequal 
to his situation,—that is to say, he could not command 
more than a few thousand men. I calculated (said Soult) 
the value of the French generals by the number of men 
they were capable of commending. I name nobody, but 
there were amongst them men who were worth ten thou- 
sand men, who were worth fifteen thousand, twenty 
thousand, thirty thousand, forty-five thousand, or even in 
cage of necessity, sixty thousand. The art of commanding 
armies becomes more difficult as the numbers increase. 
It is very different to command eighty thousand, and to 
command a hundred thousand. Pass a hundred thousand, 
and the human mind is scarcely equal to the task. 

“Napoleon committed a great error in giving so many 
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men to Grouchy. Ist. That general was not equal to 
the command. 2nd. Ten thousand men would have been 
sufficient to impose on the Prussians. But the Emperor 
seemed at times to be changed; there were moments 
when his genius and activity seemed as powerful and 
as fresh as ever; at other moments he seemed apathetic. 
For example, he fought the battle of Waterloo without 
having himself examined the enemy’s position. He trusted 
to General Haxo’s report. In former days he would have 
examined and re-examined it in person. 

“Ney was the evil genius of the campaign; he ne- 
glected his orders at Quatre Bras, and again at Waterloo; 
he attacked Wellington's position beyond Ja Haye Sainte 
contrary to orders, and too soon; but he is dead, he was 
unfortunate. I do not like to speak of his errors. 

“Tho reserve cavalry of the guard was engaged without 
orders. There was no intermediate corps between the 
taain body and Grouchy’s corps. The latter had forty- 
three thousand, and the former was sixty thousand.” 

[Note.—Napoleon says Grouchy had thirty-three thou- 
sand, and himself sixty-nine thousand, and that there was 
@ small intermediate corps. Napoleon’s version agrees 
with the report of Colonel Grant, who directed the secret 
intelligence of Wellington’s army. Soult appeared to 
me somewhat confused in his recollection on this point.] 

“The wood of Soignies would have proved Wellington's 
destruction.” [Note—I could not avoid disputing this 
point, and Soult certainly did not give any conclusive 
reasons in favour of it.] 


GENERALS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Hocue. Soult knew him well. “I was with him” (he 
said) “when he died ; he was poisoned by the Directory; I 
VOL, L z 
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thought so at the time, I think so still, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: Ist. He was so vehemently opposed to the 
council, that when he heard it was on the point of being 
overthrown he, though dying at the time, exclaimed 
‘I shall recover now.’ The council knew of his enmity 
and that he was seeking means to overthrow their power. 
Here then was cause for the effect. It is true that 
Hoche was a libertine, and that he and Championnet, who 
was of the same stamp, had some short time before his 
illness been engaged in continual orgies of a sensual 
nature for a week; but those pleasures do not kill sud- 
denly, Hoche was formed like Hercules, and his consti- 
tution was as strong as his body. His sickness was short, 
and when he died, a friend of mine, an eminent surgeon 
living in the town, was at my instance called in to 
assist at the autopsy of his body. The stomach was 
marked with livid spots, indicating, said my friend, the 
action of poison. There were five surgeons or physicians 
present, three of them ignorant commonplace officers of 
the army, the other two of eminence in private practice ; 
the three first declared the spots were nothing, the two 
last insisted that they indicated poison, Numbers carried 
it, and the proce verbal only noticed the opinion of the 
majority. I believe he was poisoned. He was a man of 
great talent and considerable acquirements, perfectly 
understanding war on a great scale; and if we except his 
debauchery, he was e man of a great and noble disposi- 
tion, generous, humane, and patriotic. He was a little 
jealous of Napoleon’s reputation, but he was not equal 
to the Emperor; at least, I think so.” 

Narotzoy. “Marshal! Was not Napoleon the greatest 
genius of all the men France produced?” “Ah! bah! 
yes! there was no comparison.” ‘‘ Was he not a good 
end kind man also?” Here Soult raised his head 
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with great eagerness, and exclaimed in an emphatic 
manner, “Napoléon n’a jamais perdu personne de son 
propre mouvement,—jamais, jamais, jamais! It was 
necessary, when once you were known to him, to com- 
mit faults, nay even crimes, over and over again, 
twenty, thirty times, before he could bring himself even 
to punish. Non, jamais ; !Empereur n’a jamais perdu per- 
sonne de son propre mouvement. But wicked people 
sometimes deceived him, He had many false friends; 
many persons opposed him who owed everything to him; 
his relations were not trae to him; his brothers were his 
worst; enemies, ‘They were continually opposing and 
thwarting his plans, and they and his sisters always spoke 
and acted as if they had been legitimate monarchs, reign- 
ing by hereditary right, and fixed in the affections of their 
faithful subjects, One day Caroline, the wife of Murat, 
vehemently addressed Napoleon in this view; she was 
very clever and very eloquent, and her reproaches were 
strofig, and continued with all the warmth and variety 
of which a woman is capable, for more than half an hour. 
‘The Emperor listened calmly until she was exhausted, and 
then asked her in a gentle tone, and with an affectionate 
manner, if it was from their father, the late king, that 
she had gathered those doctrines. Louis, Joseph, Lucien, 
Jérome, all behaved ill to him; they even, especially 
Joseph and Jérome, entertained thoughts of opposing 
him by force.” 

Josurz, “At the battle of Ocaiia Joseph was at my 
side, and so meek, s0 quiet, I could have put him in 
my pocket. After the battle was gained and that we had 
supped, instead of conversing upon the action and the 
war, he entered into @ vehement allocution against the 
‘Emperor, and told me that he had written to him a letter 
which be would show me. It was menacing, urgent, 
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insolent; and his discourse went to sounding me upon 
exciting the army to resist Napoleon. I rose from my 
chair and addressed him thus: ‘Sire, you speak and act 
in such a manner that you give me the right to treat 
you without reserve or ceremony; and first, it is fortunate 
for you that I choose to speak to you as a private persou, 
and not as a Marshal of France. What! you imagine 
that the éelat of such a victory as Ocafia renders you so 
dear to the French soldiers, that they will support your 
absurd and rash notions? Suppose it were true: have 
you gained the affections also of the rest of the French 
army in Spain? Are you sure of those who remain to 
France out of Spain? You are wofully deceived: beware 
of how you try what you are thinking of, even with the 
army here under your orders; it will be dangerous, And 
then you menace your brother! You! you menace Na- 
poleon! Oh! Sire! yon shock me.’ (Here Soult put 
himself into the attitude, and used the same gestures 
as he had to Joseph, and they were very striking; he 
covered his eyes with one of his hands, and with the 
other seemed to repulse some horrid image, and his colour 
and looks were very animated.) ‘Who are you? what 
are you? who has made you? Your brother; and you 
menace him! Burn your letter, Sire, and think again.’ 
«What! (exclaimed the king) am I not his elder brother, 
the chief of his family ?’ ‘Yes, Sire, but you speak not 
as @ brother, you speak and would act asa king; and you 
are not the chief of monarchs. Burn your letter.’ He 
did 80, and wrote another; it was better, it was decent. 
but it was not what it ought to have been. Napoleon 
loved his family, he was ready to do everything for them, 
but he always insisted upon their accepting power from 
him as a gift from their superior, and expected them to 
be grateful. If they were. humble,, there were no bounds 
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to his generosity and affection, but they never were; they 
alway took as their right what was his gift, crowns amongst 
the rest.” 

Marceau. “Marceau was clever and good, and of great 
promise, but he had little experience before he fell.” 

Morzav. “No great things.” 

AvazEREav, Ditto. 

Junot. Ditto. 

Govvioy Sr, Cyr, “A clever man and a good officer, 
but deficient in enterprise and vigour.” 

Macponaup. “Too regular, too methodical ; an excel- 
lent man, but not a great general.” 

Ney. “No extent of capacity: but he was unfor- 
tunate ; he is dead.” 

Victor, “An old woman, quite incapable.” 

Jourpan. “Not capable of leading large armies,” 

Masséna. “Excellent in great danger; negligent and 
of no goodness out of denger. Knew war well.” 

Marmont. “Understands the theory of war perfectly. 
History will tell what he did with his knowledge.” (This 
was accompanied with a sardonic smile.) 

Reonrer, “An excellent officer.” (I denied this, and 
gave Soult the history of his operations at Sabugal.) Soult 
replied that he was considered to be a great officer in 
France; but if what I said could not be controverted as 
to fact, he was not a great officer, his reputation was 
unmerited. (The facts were correctly stated, but Regnier 
was certainly disaffected to Napoleon at the time; his 
unskilful conduct might have been intentional.) 

Desarx. “Clever, indefatigable, always improving hia 
mind, fnll of information about his profession, a great 
soldier, a noble character in ail points of view; parhapa 
not amongst the greatest of generals by nature, but likely 
to become so by atudy and practice, when he was killed.” 
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Kizser. “Knew him perfectly; colossal in body, co- 
losgal in mind. He was the god of war; Mars in human 
shape. He knew more than Hoche, more than Desaix; 
he was a greater general, but he was idle, indolent, he 
would not work.” 

Berratzr and Cuarge, “Old women—Catins. The 
Emperor knew them and their talents; they were fit for 
tools, machines, good for writing down bis orders and 
making arrangements according to rule; he employed 
them for nothing else. Bah! they were very poor. I 
could do their work as well or better than they could, but 
the Emperor was too wise to employ a man of my cha- 
racter at a desk; he knew I could control and teme wild 
men, and he employed me to do g0.” 


OPERATIONS IN THE PENINSULA, 


“ My army was at one time very sickly in Andalusia from 
fever and ague. It was in the heats of summer; the money 
and clothing which should have come from France did not 
arrive, and I was obliged to take clothing from the country 
for the soldiers. I had considered the subject, and ordered 
the clothing to be made entirely of the brown thick Spanish 
cloth which the peasants make their clothes of; and at the 
same time I ordered that neither officer nor soldier should 
wear, or even possess, @ linen jacket or linen trowsers. 
The whole army were ready to mutiny; they cried out 
as if they were on the rack; they bullied, complained, 
screamed out enongh to split their own heads; I did not 
listen to them. The thick clothing was put on, and in a 
month after there was neither fever nor ague. I know 
how to rule an army.” “You had some difficult joba?” 
“Yes, at Oporto especially; that was the most critical 
period of my military life. You, Monsieur Napier, have 
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written that well, but you do not know all. There were a, 
great many more traitors than D’Argenton, and Lafitte, 
and Donadieu. General Quesnel was a traitor; he was 
placed on the river by me to report any movement, any 
attempt of Wellington to pass, and he did report to me, 
but not til! Wellington had thrown two thousand men into 
the seminary on my aide, and all was lost. General Mer- 
met was @ traitor. In fine, all the generals of the 8th 
corps which had been in Junot’s army were traitors; they 
wished to force me to capitulate in order to justify their 
own Convention of Cintra, which was a shameful one; 
mais, ma foi! they did not know their man. Yet, what 
@ situation I was in! knowing all the traitors, and yet 
obliged to trust them with the most important commands, 
and to trust them as if I admired, trusted, and loved them. 
Loison was the greatest traitor of the whole, and I was 
obliged to send him to Amarante, the key-point of my 
retreat. I gave him orders to defend it to the last ex- 
tremity. He had two divisions, and trusting to his sense 
of shame, I marched, but he abandoned the place and the 
bridge to a few peasants and militia. I heard of it when 
I was with my army retreating from Oporto, and in a 
narrow defile; and, as misfortunes never come single, at 
that moment my horse threw me on to some loose stones 
and hurt me so severely that I could scarcely bear even to 
be moved in a recumbent posture. The rain was terrible. 
‘The army was excited by the traitors and fearful. I said 
to myself ‘What is to be done? I will not yield, but 
what is to be done? Soult, you must show what you have 
in you.’ AndIdid go, I collected ail the baggage, and 
burning my own first, destroyéd all, and gave the cumpter 
animals to carry the sick men and the ammunition. I 
destroyed artillery also, and then led the way up the 
narrow path over the. mountains. The energy which a 
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consciousness that I was right and capable of meeting the 
crisis, gave me, restored me to strength. I scarcely felt 
my hurt until I reached Carvahal. There I met the 
traitor Loison. He did not expect to see me, but I dis- 
sembled, and applauding him for having his division in 
hand, destroyed his artillery, and placed him in the ad- 
vanced guard. We moved to Ruivaens; the people had 
all fled; however, one peasant was taken. ‘Do you know 
the Ponte Nova?’ ‘Yes’ ‘Is it destroyed?’ ‘No, but 
they are destroying it’ ‘Who?’ ‘The peasants and 
militia” ‘Are there any regular soldiers?’ ‘No.’ ‘That 
will do. Dulong (he was a great soldier), take twenty-five 
men,’ &€.” (Then Soult told the story as I have told it 
in my History, 2nd vol.) “TI thus escaped, but I was never 
in auch danger and never showed more vigour of cha- 
acter. After this I co-operated with Ney, until the 
Emperor gave me the command of his and Mortier’s 
corps with orders to move into the valley of the Tagus. 
Mortier obeyed my orders with, alacrity and good will. 
Ney absolutely refused to march. I told him at last that 
I gave him positive orders, and would in the name of the 
Emperor order his troops to march; if he stopped them it 
would be at his peril: I should march myself; and if the 
operations failed he must answer it to the Emperor. This 
decided him, but he acted unwillingly, and we lost a great 
chance.” 

“ Marshal, why did you not pass troops over the Tagus 
at Almaraz,® and seize Mirabete and Meza di Ibor before the 
allies got possession of those positions?” “I ordered Ney 
todoso, but he did not.” “ But that was later than I mean; 
you should have done it before Lord Wellington crossed 
the Tagus; what hindered you?” “I could not; my 


* After Talavera, 
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troops in consequence of Ney’s delay were marching by 
divisions, and were not numerous enough in advance to 
detach men across the Tagus, and I did not know the 
real state of affaira, nor where Victor was.” 

Joserx, “He was a vain weak man, not of a bad 
disposition, but meddling. He hated me and endeavoured 
to ruin me with his brother, but he failed. The Emperor, 
when he sent me to take the command after the battle 
of Vittoria, gave me power to arrest Joseph if I found it 
necessary to prevent him from doing mischief. He was 
at Bayonne, and might have stopped with the army if he 
had pleased and been content to remain quiet; but that 
was not in his nature, and pretending to be afraid of me, 
he quitted the army secretly and went into the interior. 
I did not prevent him; I was glad to get rid of him.” 


Sourr’s Mousrry arres Tae Taxes Days or Jury. 


“T was made minister of war. The crisis was awful; 
the monarchs of Europe were ready to pounce upon 
France, and she had no means of defending herself ready. 
I first ascertained that ber resources were equal to her 
safety if drawn forth, and immediately set diligently to 
work to bring them out, and meanwhile I boasted that 
they were so drawn out. However, the Opposition in the 
Chambers asked many questions difficult to answer, and 
made great clamour. ‘France,’ they said, ‘ was menaced, 
and there was really nothing to support her; there was 
no army, and what was to be done to save her?’ They 
were right in fact, but not in wisdom. I became excited ; 
I could not answer them; but the crisis of my reputation 
as a statesman was come; it was the pendant to the 
military erisis at Oporto. I mounted the tribune, and 
with a calm confident manner asked them what they 
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wanted? what they feared? ‘Let all Europe, I said, 
“come against us; we are prepared. I have already five 
hundred thousand soldiers organized, armed, and clothed. 
‘What do you want more?’ This was pure invention, but it 
succeeded. The Opposition stared, but were silenced; my 
supporters cried out ‘A wonder!’ and the monarchs of 
Europe were deceived and trembled, for they said that a 
man of my reputation and character would never commit 
himself in the face of France by assertions which could be 
80 soon disproved if unfounded; and in a certain degree 
they were right, for I would not have said so if I had not 
before taken means to fulfil my boast, and been sure of 
success, I gained time by the declaration, and before its 
falseness could be discovered I realized the vaunt. Now 
Monsieur Napier, I tell you for your instruction that I am 
following the same plan now. I have boasted that France 
and England are excellent friends, and they will be so, 
France and England would have bon parti against Russia, 
T have considered the subject and come to thst conclusion ; 
we shall see. Meanwhile, I believe that I have said more 
on that subject than I can well prove. It will however 
have its effect on the Russians, and I trust a good one. 
A great crisis is brewing. The declaration of independ- 
ence by Mehemet Ali will probably bring it to a head.” 
[Note.—The meaning of this I could not well make out, 
for there were in the carriage Admiral Napier and the 
interpreter Manby. If he meant to quiz me, he did not 
succeed, a8 I never attempt to divine the tricks and de- 
signs of politicians, which depend upon cunning or false- 
hood for success, independent of the nature of things, I 
gave no weight to his discourse, and only repeat it now 
because he said it, I however think it probable that 
Soult, who was the principal cause under Napoleon of 
gaining the battle of Austerlitz, does not like the pre- 
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ponderance of Russia—that he has personal feeling aa 
well a8 a political feeling against her, and is really will- 
ing to check her, Still, why did he tell me? Did he 
imagine I was going to publish his conversation? if so, 
he was speaking foolishly for his professed object; and if 
he thought I would keep the matter secret, why tell it me 
at all?] : 
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CHAPTER XY. ' 


POLITICS — LADY HESTER STANHOPE — THIERS, 


Soon after his return from this expedition with Marshal 
Soult, Colonel Napier took occasion to address a letter to 
a local paper, containing his views of the relative advan- 
tages of different forms of government, and placing in 
strong relief this divergence of his political creed from that 
of a large portion of the Radical party at this time. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Bath Guardian,’ 
«Sr, 

“Mr. Bartlett's last letter is so unconnected in its 
reasoning, and assumes so many points of controversy 
which have never been advanced by me, or by any person 
that I know of, that it scarcely demands a reply. 

“The divine right of kings has never been advanced 
by me. 

“The right of self-government in the people bas never 
been denied by me. 

The unlimited irresponsible power of parliament has 
never been advocated by me, 

“T have never asserted that the weakness of monarchy 
and aristocracy gave them power; but, quoting from the 
People’s Charter, that the weaknesses, that is to say the 
vices and follies, of the people gave the monarchy and 
aristocracy undue influence, : 
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“Mr. Bartlett seems to be fond of raising phantoms to 
combat with; I am not: wherefore I shall not attempt - 
to discuss what I really am quite unable to comprehend, 
namely, his definition of a constitution; but his errors 
with respect to my letters, and the confusion of his ideas 
upon the whole subject, must be evident to whoever reads 
his last communication; and nothing remains to notice 
save the very singular observations which Mr. Bartlett 
offers as proof that “unmixed democracy has produced 
better morals, more justice, &c. &c, than monarchy has 
done, 

“He says the history of democracy in Holland and in 
America, and in other countries (not named) where un- 
mixed democracies have been established, offers no stories 
of cruelty and injustice: that America, since she has 
been a republic, has not quarrelled with other nations 
because she detests war; that sho has established better 
morals, more justice, more security of property, than are 
to be found in monarchies, 

“Now, first 1 may observe that the government of 
America is not, and that of Holland was not, an unmixed 
democracy; the principle of aristocracy, the principle of 
monarchy being, though their names are excluded, more 
or less admitted in their forms of government. But setting 
that aside, is Mr. Bartlett serious? Has he ever read a 
line of history? Does he mow anything of what is 
passing at this moment in the world? Did Holland never 
make war a8 a republic? Was it just and honest in them 
to torture and tear to pieces the celebrated minister De 
Witt and his brother, and to execute Barnevelt? Have 
the Dutch been examples of sobriety, of honesty, or of 
generosity ? Has there been no violence, no tyranny, no 
cruelty attending their commercial proceedings? Hag 
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their conduct in the East Indies been wise, disinterested, 
and humane? Have their massacres at Amboyna, their 
conduct at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Java, and 
Surinam, and Demerara been the result of republican 
virtues and probity? Have their laws been marked by 
mercy or by severity? What has been the treatment of 
their slaves? 

“Again, Has America never waged war with the 
Algerines, with the English, with the Red Indians? 
Will Mr, Bartlett characterise her conduct towards that 
unfortunate race as the result of republican virtue and 
honesty? Was it honest and moral to war against the 
Seminoles, to deprive them of their country, and when 
they could not defeat Oceola or Powell, the chief, to 
entrap him by a treacherous negociation, and capture him 
by an infamous breach of faith, in defiance of all laws, 
divine and human, social and international? Is the 
superior morality of America to be traced in the keenness 
and rapacity of her commercial dealings; or in her treat- 
ment of black slaves, more then two millions in number; 
or in her Jaws to prevent the spread of education amongst 
those wretched beings, lest they should learn to assert 
their natural rights?—laws which make it highly penal 
to teach a black or coloured child to read, even in non- 
slayeholding states, Is their probity and morality to be 
discovered in the opening of post-office letters, to prevent 
any writings favourable to the unhappy slaves from 
reaching even their masters? Is it democratic morality 
publicly to offer a high reward for the assassination of Mr. 
Tappau and Mr. Thompson, aud actually to assassinate 
Mr. Lovejoy, because they advocated freedom for tha 
slaves? Is the tar-and-feathering system just, and moral, 
and decent? or is it virtuous and humane to destroy men 
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by Lynch law, in defiance of the established laws of the 
land,—not laws promulgated by kings and aristocrats, but 
enacted by the people themselves? Is it a democratic 
virtue to burn one living man at a slow fire against all 
law, or to roast another living man according to law,? 
Does Mr. Bartlett doubt the last fact? Let him read a 
pamphlet on the slave-trade by Mr. Roberts, the Baptist 
minister of Bristol, and he will no longer do so. 

“Again, Are the savage duels of the Americans, their 
frequent assassinations and attempts at assassination, 
proofs of superior morelity? It is not long since the 
speaker of one of the State assemblies murdered a member 
during a debate; is that democratic virtue? And then 
the security of private property is doubtless evinced by 
the burning of the Catholic establishment at Boston only 
a few years ago, and by the recent burning of the houses 
of the Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia? And their 
respect for public fuith and international rights is proved, 
I suppose, by the seizure of Texas, an immense country 
belonging to the Mexicans? And their hatred of war by 
their vigorous defence in arms of that ill-gotten spoil? 
And their benevolence and Jove of liberty is further 
evinced by the seizing of that territory avowedly to extend 
and perpetuate black slavery? Truly Mr. Bartlett has 
most happily chosen his illustration of the beneficial 
effect of democratic government on the morals and 
happiness of mankind! He must make himself better 
acquainted with his subject, and amend his logic, before 
he hears from me again. 

“'W, Napier, Colonel,” 


This letter is noticed and the subject pursued, in the 
journal he addressed to his wife, > 
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To hie Wife. 
“ Freshford, August, 1838. 

“Tell me what you think of Mr. Bartlett's letter? The 
primogeniture law is the only thing of consequence in it 
T think. It is o difficult question, because it certainly 
is necessary to keep aristocracy up and powerful. Yet 
it is unjust in principle. It does not however touch my 
argument, which was that the different forms of govern- 
ment are not bad or good in themselves, but as they 
assimilate, &c. Now, if people like their form, well and 
good; it ie not bad for them: if they don’t like it it iz 
bad for them, If the people are wise and virtuous the 
form will work well; if they are vain and foolish the form 
will work ill. The forms are not good in themselves, 
because evil has arisen under every one of them. They 
are not bad in themselves, because much good has been 
enjoyed under each and all. When they were well 
followed out in their good principles, each was good, and 
vice verad, Which then shall we choose? The best. 
But which is that? Democracy? No! it has done as 
much mischief as the others. Well, but the people like 
democracy ; good, give it them. But they do not like 
it; bad, then don’t give it them. And so on to the others, 
Turn it which way he will, they are good or bad as they 
assimilate, &c. Primogeniture is an evil necessarily 
attendant on aristocracy and monarchy,—essential to their 
existence, says Mr. Bartlett. No! Norway and France 
are both without it, and. yet have kings, and the lest an 
aristocracy. No! not a powerful aristocracy, true. It is 
necessary to a powerful aristocracy; but I never advo- 
eated the cause of a powerful aristocracy. Yes, you have 
for England, No, I say let it stand if England desires 
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it; that is all; and she does so, I believe, But she may 
modify aristocracy if she likes without destroying it, as 
France has done. As to his geographical objection, it is 
sheer fudge. If you have democratic institutions not 
calculated to support a standing army, in the midst of 
other standing armies end nations hating democracy, then 
you will be trampled upon: you must conform to what 
the world forces you to conform to. It would be a fine 
government that handed you over to the first invader, and 
then consoled you by saying, ‘ You are now slaves, but you 
were free and well governed for a little time.’” 


“ October, Freshford, 


“ The chief work of to-day has been answering a very 
foolish attack upon me in the Birmingham Journal, by the 
author of the National Petition. He supposes that I, 
being a gallant officer, can know nothing of Political 
Economy, especially the monetery system, but I have 
given him a dose I think that he will not be able to digest 
very well. . . . At the Bath Council it was decided that 
the women should not have the use of the Guildhall to hear 
Mr. Vincent speak. He was to be alone with six hundred 
women, and a Mr, Fuller of the Council said, as conser- 
vators of the women, they could not permit them to go. 
T hope the women will wait upon the Conservator-General 
in a body, and insist upon his taking care of them in all 
waya—he will have enough todo. The riding ladies told 
Todd that they would not attend his riding-school if he 
suffered the odious radical women to listen to Mr. Vincent 
there; so at present the ladies are beaten. How long it 
will be so remains to be seen; and, as the ‘Guardian’ 
observes, if the Queen can govern, it is right that her 
female subjects should know something of the principles 
upon which she governs. I guess the ladies will win in 
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the end, They have given Vincent“a scarf already, and 
he is moreover rather goodlooking. 

“So the Manchester affair turns out after all to be only 
30,000 at the outside; what liars the newspaper reporters 
and public men on all sides are! Enormous lying is the 
moving lever of all public matters in England, his stir 
won't do; it is too soon, and too rapid, and too lying; it 
will fall of itself; yet there is so much to complain of, 
that it can hardly go off altogether.” 


Tn answer to an invitation to attend a meeting of the 
Working Men’s Association, to be convened for the pur- 
pose of considering the “ People’s Cherter,” and electing a 
delegate to a “General Convention of the Working Classes,” 
Colonel Napier again pointed out the limits beyond which 
he was not prepared to go:— 


%o the Secretary of the Working Men's Association, 
«Sr, © Freshford, Sep. 2, 1888, 

“T have to acknowledge the honour of being specially 
invited to attend the meeting of the working men, con- 
vened for the 17th of this month. I'sincerely wish them 
success in their endeavours to obtain their just political 
righta. But I cannot give them a decided answer about 
attending the meeting, because I have been again attacked 
by the severe pains to which I am periodically subject. At 
this moment I can scarcely stand upright; and as the 
increase or disappearance of the malady is quite uncertain, 
I cannot venture to say positively that I will attend the 
meeting. 

“TI think it right to add, that it may be @ question 
whether my attendance will be beneficial or injurious to 
that cause in its present state. Were it merely a meeting 
to adopt the ‘People’s Charter’ as an outline of a plan 
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for further reform, without pledging ourselves to all the 
details, some of which I think might be altered for 
the better, I could have no hesitation; but it is also pro- 
posed to choose a delegate to a ‘General Convention? and 
to agree to the ‘National Petition,’ and I am not able 
conscientiously to support these two measures for the 
following reasons :— 

“1st. In the National Petition Mr. Attwood has inserted 
his peculiar notions about paper money ; and as I hold that 
paper money, issued according to his notion, would be 
most injurious to the nation at large, and most peculiarly 
injurious to the working classes of society, I will never 
support a petition of that nature, 

“2nd. I perceive that many persons taking leading 
parts in the present agitation here and elsewhere have 
very plainly intimated that their views extend to a change 
in the present abstract form of government; in plain 
words, to the establishment of a republican constitution, 
instead of the present constitution of king, lords, and 
commons, Now these very men may, and some of them 
probably will, be chosen as delegates to the General Con- 
vention ; and it may therefore happen that the Convention, 
when it meets, will adopt measures which I not only 
cannot aid, but which I shall feel bound to oppose. 

“TI will put a case for your consideration, 

“Suppose that the Conyention should, as I believe it 
will, be found contrary to the existing laws against such 
assemblies, what is to be done? It is clear that so great 
and important 8 proceeding cannot go on without obtaining 
what is demanded. The ministers must be put down by 
the Convention, or they must put down the Convention, 
Suppose that, armed with the authority of an existing law, 
they choose to arrest the delegates, will the latter and 
their constituents submit quietly? If they do, it will 
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appear that, after a great dieplay, after much boasting and 
most extensive agitation, a few constables are sufficient to 
dissipate the whole scheme of reforms projected by the 
working classes, I for one will never consent to incur 
such ridicule. But suppose the working classes will not 
submit, then civil war rages. Are you prepared for civil 
war? I hope not. I pray of you, Sir, not to mistake me 
here. I approve of and rejoice at the spirit, the energy, 
and the intelligence displayed by the working men in their 
endeavours to obtain their just political righta, but the 
Convention I cannot join in until I know distinctly what 
itaims at, There are many leaders or would-be leaders 
abroad, and some of them are certainly resolved to go 
further than annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and 
vote by ballot; but I do not mean to go beyond these 
marks; and, as I am not a leader, nor acquainted with 
those who are—as I am in no manner cognizant of the 
arrangements and machinery now set in activify—I must 
gee my way clearly before I act, and such will be the 
tendency of any public discourse I may make, 

“If with these views the working men think thot I can 
serve their cause by attending the proposed meeting, I 
will not refuse to do so, provided the malady which afflicts 
me will permit me to be present.” 


Notwithstanding this reply, Colonel Napier's presence 
was unanimously and eagerly requested, 

The meeting took place on the 17th, and the following 
are extracts from the speech which he made on that 
occasion :— 

* With you thon, working men, thus far will I go in 
your present movement* But if there be any secret or 


* Allnding to the ballot, universal eufftage, and short partiementa, 
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avowed intention of going beyond these limits,—any desire 
to alter the ancient abstract form of the English consti- 
tution,—any secret or avowed intention, to use words which 
have been addressed to you and defended at your last 
meeting by one of your own class,—any intention ‘to pull 
down all priestly and kingly institutions, and to establish a 
republic on their ruing,—any intention ‘to bring, as it 
has been phrased, ‘ America hither,'—then I will not join 
to forward such a project. I will oppose it myself and 
join with those who oppose it. King, lords, and commons,— 
such has been the abstract form of the English constitution 
with only one short interval for seven hundred years, and 
I see no reason to change it for the institutions of a people 
who hold two millions of fellow-men in slavery, a slavery 
more accursed, more cruel, and more detestable, than was 
ever yet exhibited by any other people on the face of the 
earth. Bring America hither, indeed! Bring the yellow, 
savage slave-driver with his torturing whip into England, 
to teach Englishmen what freedom is! The very thought 
is degradation, No! let us still be Englishmen in heart, 
and thought, and deed ; let us still be the people who have, 
who can, and who will, I trust always, lead mankind in 
glory—the glory of arts, the glory of arms, and the still 
higher glory of establishing the true principles of freedom 
and good government. Let us seek for our springs of action 
in our honesty of purpose, in our own upright hearts, in our 
clear heads, and ask no American elave-driver to teach 
us what is due to humanity. 

“ But, working men, although I thus proclaim my firm 
adherence to the abstract form of king, lords, and com- 
mons, do I advocate their irresponsibility with respect to 
the people? Do I proclaim any one of them, or all of 
them together, omnipotent, irresponsible? Far from it. 
I rigidly maintain that they are responsible, each and all 
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of them ; that they were made for the nation, and must be 
controlled and restricted each in its own sphere. The 
Crown must be controlled by the Parliament, the Lords 
by the superior right and influence of the Commons, the 
Commons by the people at large, But how? Why, by 
universal suffrage, by short parliaments, by ballot, by a 
legitimate constitutional power reaiding in the nation, to be 
freely and frequently exercised—namely, the power of dis- 
missing bad representatives and choosing better. I know 
it has been said, and it is true, that the people may be 
deceived, that they may and will often choose bad men, 
that they will be taken by the flashy, factious demagogue, 
oftener than by the modest and wise patriot ; yes, I know 
they are not infallible,—who, or what on earth, is? But 
still, if they possess the power of constitutionally changing 
their lawgivers, without tumult, without bloodshed, without 
breaking up the bonds of society,—if they possess and exer- 
cise that power freely and frequently,—it will be impossible 
that the bulk of the nation can ever be long or grievously 
oppressed; and then we shall have made the nearest 
approach to the perfection of government that the imper- 
fection of human nature will permit. To attain this deair- 
able object it will be wise, and just, and patriotic of you to 
direct all your energies; but in the pursuit of it you 
should never forget that your intent being for good not for 
evil, your means should be as pure as your cause is holy 
and just. Turbulence you should avoid; and I call apon 
you now in the name of the great, and benevolent, and 
just Deity,—that inscrutable and omniscient God, whose aid 
we invoke in our struggle,—to set yourselves to your task 
with the full resolution to work honestly and justly, to 
achieve your end by the power of reason, by the power 
of union, by the power of perseverance,—anot by violent 
means; by the mind, not by the stm of flesh. Seek not, 
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T say, more than your rights, and be not content with less ; 
but do no injustice to others, and beware of letting hot- 
headed, vain, and silly men, or secret traitors to your 
cause—and there will be many of both among you to 
trouble you—let them not, I say, instigate you to attempt 
to alter the form of the ancient English constitution. Your 
Tights will be entirely secured by universal suffrage. Go 
farther, attempt to form a Republic, and your cause will 
perish, and with it will perish a multitude of yourselves, 

. » » With respect to the National Petition, 
although there are many things in it that I highly approve 
of, there is one paragraph which, although obscurely 
worded, purposely so I believe, means neither more nor leas 
than a demand for the restoration of a depreciated cur- 
tency, or unlimited issues of paper money not payable in 
gold; and to that I will never agree, thinking as I do that 
it would prove most pernicious to the nation at large, and 
more especially pernicious to the working classes, Sooner 
than sign a petition with such a clause I would cut off my 
right hand, and I advise you, working men, to strike it 
out. Neither will I join in choosing a delegate to the 
Convention ; first, because I am not one of the working 
classes, and have therefore no right to assist in appointing 
a delegate who is to look after their interests and not 
mine. Next, I know nothing of the object or intentions in 
choosing these delegates—I know nothing of the men who 
have urged the present great movement of the working 
classes into activity—I know nothing of the machinery 
they have get in motion, nor of the machinery they mean 
to set in motion, and therefore I will not work in the dark. 
I will not join in choosing a delegate. Working men, 
Thave done. I wish you all just and reasonable success.” 


One of the speakers who followed Colonel Napier in the 
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course of his speech applied the term “Imave” freely to 
several of the leading public men who opposed the Charter, 
and amongst others to the Duke of Wellington. On this 
Colonel Napier immediately interrupted the speaker, sayy 
ing he would not listen to such language,—that the Duke 
was no knave, but 2 great and good soldier, an honest man, 
and one who had served his country nobly. He said, too, 
that he would contest the matter with the speaker in face 
of the assembly, and was actually proceeding to mount the 
table to do so, when the other in a conciliatory manner 
stooped down and begged the Colonel to be tranquil, as he 
would explain the expression; and he then proceeded to 
explain his meaning to be that he held the Duke of Well- 
ington, or any other man, to be a political knave who 
denied him his political rights. At the conclusion of this 
speech, however, Colonel Napier again came forward, and 
told the assembly that to call the Duke of Wellington 
a knave was degrading to those who used the term, as well 
as to those who listened to it with satisfaction; and that, 
although the speaker had afterwards qualified the offensive 
expression by the explanation he had given, still, that the 
term was indecent in any view as applied to so great and 
worthy a man. 

So warm was the feeling of affectionate loyalty which 
this “‘tenth legionary” always preserved towards his 
“ Cesar.” 


Colonel Napier to the Editor of the Times. 
“Sr, “Freshford, Deo. 4, 1838. 
“The correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope, re- 
cently published in the ‘Times,’ has given occasion for 
mirth with some unthinking people, It may in the end 
be found a serious matter. This ‘crackbrained lady,’ as 
some of your contemporaries—falling with the true in- 
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stinct of baseness upon what appeared to them a helpless 
and afflicted woman—have called her, may appear, judged 
by English customs, somewhat wild in her views and expres- 
sions; but in the East she is, as she well deserves to be for 
her nobleness and- virtue, revered. Her influence is vast 
with the Arab tribes, and with all those who have suffered 
from Ibrahim’s army, or who sigh over the tottering con- 
dition of the Turkish empire. She, more than any person, 
can secure to England the friendship of nations whose 
good will must be vitally essential to our interests when— 
and the time must soon come—we have to contend with 
Russia for the independence of the Porte. And if her 
disposition was not too noble, too magnanimous to seek 
such revenge, English travellers might bitterly rue the 
insults offered to Lady Hester Stanhope. It is no idle 
vaunt, no ‘crackbrained ’ threat, for her to say, ‘ The gaunt- 
let has been thrown down before no driveller or coward,’ 
To more than woman's quickness of perception, intuitive 
judgment, and fortitude, she adds more than man’s sega- 
city, intrepidity, and daring. The extent of her power 
and resolution may be understood too late. If driven 
by insult to active enmity, she can and will do more of 
hurt to the interests of England in the East—ay, more 
of hurt than the policy of Lord Palmerston has already 
done in that quarter. Her policy will stir men’s feelings. 
It will bear no resemblance to that which has sent the 
British fleet to Malta, when it should have been in the Dar- 
danelles to support the Sulten’s treaty of commerce, and 
in compensation rigorously maintain the Sultan’s capitu- 
lations of commerce, by directing the British consuls to 
persecute and insult an isolated, and as it iz erroneously 
supposed a helpless woman. It may be asked, what have 
I todo with the matter? In early life I was an inmate of 
Mr. Pitt's house, when Lady Hester Stanhope was the 
VOL, I. 2a 
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tmistresa of it, and when those who now insult her would 
have been too happy to be allowed to lick the dust from 
her shoes, ‘The hospitality, the kindness, the friendship 
I then experienced from Lady Hester, did not cease with 
Mr. Pitt’s death, nor by me are they forgotten; nor 
is the friendship which subsisted between my family and 
her gallant brothers, Charles and James Stanhope, while 
they lived.” 


This letter drew from Lady Hester the following 
acknowledgment. 


“My DEAR WILLIAM, — “Djoun, Mount Lebanon, Feb. 11, 1839, 


“ Good cometh out of evil. Who would have imagined 
that this disagreeable business would have been the means 
of my finding out and trying the friendship of one whom I 
always thought well of, but from whom I could hardly 
expect after so many years so manly, so kind a demonstra- 
tion of interest in my welfare? The last communication I 
had with your dear family was from your brother when at 
Corfu; the distance from hence not great, but the commu- 
nication so yery uncertain that I did not accept the offer 
he made me of conveying letters to England, I have 
often tried to make particular inquiries after you all, but 
have never succeeded to my satisfaction, Your brother’s 
book I have heard highly spoken of by those who knew 
him not; others said he had Jost an arm. Believe, my 
dear William, that the friendship and interest I ever felt 
for you all has not in the least diminished, and few things 
would give me greater satisfaction than a long and com- 
fortable letter from you giving me details réspecting you 
all—where you ar individually to be found; married, 
and to whom; children, how many; age, beauty, &e. 
‘What is dear, good, kind Richard about? has he followed 
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the law? does it answer to him? &. One sister I think 
only remains; do not forget her when you kindly remem- 
ber me to all your brothers. I have ten thousand in- 
teresting things to speak of, but they must be the subject 
of another letter. You, the friend and companion of the 
dear brothers I have lost, deserve my confidence. (Here 
follow some family details) . . . . . . Thereismy 
crime, to be independent. Iam not in good health, but in 
good spirits; I have every reason to be so, as you will 
hereafter know. I have done my duty I hope, to God, to 
man, and even to the brute creation. It is a strange 
thing to have singled out one poor woman to abuse and be 
hard upon in every way, when so many women of fashion 
spend fortunes in dress and folly, and run into debt 
without any reason whatever. But all is written; morti- 
fied I am not; I should be glad to find those who could 
mortify me! Iam @ mite, a very mite in my own eyes, 
before men I have met with from the extremity of the 
East, but a giant before Lord Palmerston and his squad. 
The people I am attached to here are not those upon the 
coast, a horrid set, or in the mountain where I live, but in 
the interior, towards the Euphrates on the one hand and 
Mecca on the other. They are all heroes by nature, of a 
true breed, men of honour and intelligence. The Scotch 
spring from this race of men. I have found out the true 
origin of the Scotch and Irish as well ag my own,—I have a 
great deal of Irish blood in me,—and they come from the 
famous tribe of Arabs, the gallant, the beautiful, end brave 
Beni Omeya, The Albanians and Scotch have the same 
origin. The low Scotch are not of the Arab breed, bot 
the dispersed soldiers of the army of Tamerlane who 
joined the Scotch as servants in their flight from Arabia to 
Syria, where thq resided some time, and then seperated 
2a? 
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into four divisions, and departed from hence more than 
one thousand years ago. 
“ Affectionate salutations to all your family and yourself, 
with the kindest thanks of 
“Your old friend, 


“H. L. Srannore.” 


Colonel Napier to Lady Hester Stanhope. 
“Dear, DEAR Lavy Hzsrer, “ Freshford, March, 1889. 


“I wish from the bottom of my worn-out heart that I 
could once more see and talk to you, the friend of my 
youth, when I was full of hope and cared little for the 
frowns and pains of the world. 1 too could tell of many 
things that would be strange, strange as belonging to that 
England which you and I once thought we knew, a proud 
and generous nation. Jt is not so now. Gold is an 
Englishman’s god—gold and ostentation of gold ; for this 
they live and die, Generous sentiments are scarce, mag- 
nanimous actions scarcer. Napoleon was cast to perish on 
a rock under brutal insult; you, the niece of Mr. Pitt, are 
subject to the persecutions of Lord Palmerston. Yet we 
are on the eve of great and terrible changes—I fear not for 
the better, because gold is still the moving power. But 
there are powerful passions"excited. The working men of 
England, driven by long oppression to violence, are arming 
universally, and as they have bad leaders blood will flow 
without utility. You demand a history of me and mine, 
It is painful to relate, to me painful. My old mother died 
Jong ago, she wes eighty-four. Two of my sisters live, 
one unmarried; the other has been for years married to 
Sir Henry Bunbury. His first wife was my wife’s sister, 
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his second my own sister; he has four sons by his first 
marriage, none by his second. My eldest brother Charles 
has been twice married ; he has two very young children, 
girls. It was he you heard from in the Ionian Isles, where 
he has by his talent, activity, and good government, and 
by the great public works he carried on, left a good name 
that will not be suffered to die away by the Greeks. His 
numerous wounds, seven and very severe, have not im- 
paired his activity or whitened his head. This month he 
takes the command of the northern district of England ; it 
is a fearful command at this time, but he is modelled after 
your men of the far East, His book would entertain you 
much ; it is full of painful interest also, for he writes well 
and acts well; nevertheless, I believe that it is not his 
book that you have heard of, but my book ; of that here- 
after. My second brother George has lost his arm; like a 
brave man he lost it on the top of the breach at Ciudad 
Rodrigo in 1812. He married a Scotch lady, and has 
three sons and two daughters, the youngest about eighteen ; 
his wife died after the birth of the last child, and he, with 
a steadiness of sorrow and principle not common, devoted 
himself to the education of his children. He and Charles 
are generals and Knights of the Bath, and George is 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. Two of his sons are 
with him. His policy is to protect the Caffres from the 
gold-seeking rapacity of the English and Dutch settlers, 
He has hard task, but his soul is honest and his heart 
true and firm as steel, and he has withal a good head. 
Richard did not pursue the law. He married a widow, a 
very clever and beautiful person; his pursuits and his 
wife’s are alike ; they have both great talent, great learning, 
have high and warm imaginations, delighting in poetry 
and noble writing, and he is by nature a poet himeelf; yet 
their particular pursuit, strange to any, is political economy, 
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and I think it is not unlikely he may some day publish on 
that subject. Henry, the youngest of us, is a post captain 
of the navy. He married his cousin. He was rich, happy, 
and his wife good, affectionate, and one of the most lovely 
of God’s creatures, Alas! she died suddenly about two 
years ago, leaving him with four children, a brokenhearted 
miserable man, He devotes himself to his children ; their 
mother was but thirty when she died. He has written a 
History of Florence, but it is not yet published, What 
now shali I tell you? My own tale? 1 like it not, yet I 
will tell it to you, and truly ; but first permit me to join to 
my brothers’ history that of our cousin Charles, ‘ Black 
Charles’ they call him. He is not a brother, but I claim 
a place for him because he is a great man, though a 
strange one. A life of daring and enterprise in our navy 
as a captain created him a name which attracted the 
Portuguese Emperor Don Pedro’s attention Black 
Charles was offered the command of his fleet; he accepted 
it,and in one action, against the most overpowering advan- 
tages on the enemy’s side, decided the fate of Portugal. 
He is now going out in command of the Powerful, 74, to 
the Levant, and you may perhaps hear of him again; a 
rough black diamond, but a sure hand in war. Thus you 
see that we have not let our name sink in the world, and 
yet we have been honest, and what has been a sore 
stumblingbloek in our way, independent ; always opposed. 
to the powers that be, and yet able to force our way to 
notice though not to riches I would willingly dwell 
longer upon his exploits, but they must have reached you 
even on Mount Lebanon. Now again for myself. Why 
did you ask me? I must rip up old sorrows and probe 
wounds that have never healed. I am a broken man; 
broken, though not bent,—the world has failed to do that; 
and I can atill niake my enemies beware of treading on 
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me. But I will tell you all truly; I have played my part 
and continue to do go in the world. 

“Jt has been in my power to raise a civil war, and it 
may be so again, but I abhor such a proceeding. Yet I 
am both courted and feared, without reason ; for sorrow and. 
pain, continual sorrow and continual pain, have almost if 
not quite unsettled my reason; at least I am conscious 
that I had another mind once. I do not think I was 
inarried when you left Englend ; my wife was the daughter 
of General Fox, and niece of Charles Fox. She lives to 
take care of me when J want care, and she is a person 
capable of great things; fortitude and judgment, and 
energy mental and bodily, she possesses in an extraordinary 
degree. When I married I was sanguine and confident 
that I could go far in the world. Secretly I thought 
God had given me the head and heart of a warrior, and 
my body was then of iron. Well! I won my spurs 
honourably. Three decorations and two steps of rank I 
gained in the field of battle—Wellington gave them to 
me; and I am a Companion of the Bath,—no great thing ; 
but I could have safely rested my claim upon the testimony 
of my soldiers. Ah! those soldiers, the few that are now 
living, are poor and miserable, for England despises her 
former defenders. My regiment, the 43rd, was one of the 
three regiments that formed the Light Division, always in 
contact with the enemy; those three regifaents were 
ayowedly the best that England ever had under arms; this 
is no idle boast; war was better known, the art more 
advanced, under Napoleon than in any age of the world 
before, and the French veterans, those victors of a thousand 
battles, never could stand an instant before my gallant 
men, Curse on the liars, the cowardly calumniators, who 
have told you that Irishmen are cowards! they are equal 
to the English in bravery, superior to them in hardihood 
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of sufferance and in devotion to their officers in the hour 
of tronble; and they are superior to the Scotch in every- 
thing, and yet there are very good soldiers among the 
Scotch; I like them not, but I will not belie them. Was 
not mine a fir start for distinction? Peace came, and I 
am a colonel still! I had no money ; and younger officers, 
some of them bad, were ready to purchase over my head; 
others were thrast without money over me. I had gained 
the brevet rank, but I could not gain the regimental rank; 
the first was to be got on the field, and I got it; the second 
was to be got hy money or favour, and I had neither, so I 
went on half-pay, and tried to still the gnawing of the 
worm by occupation of a different kind. I painted in oils, 
and was elected a member of the Royal Academy. I 
modelled in clay, and Chantrey, the first of modern 
sculptors, proposed and got me elected as a sculptor in 
the Savanta’ Club, called the Atheneum. But the worm 
gnawed still. I wrote reviews, and I was successful; my 
firat was to defend Sir John Moore. To you I need not 
speak of that great and heroic man, nor of his wrongs, 
Southey wrote a History of the Peninsular War; it was 
smooth and clear in style, but nerveless as the author's 
mind, except where his political rancour broke out to 
destroy Sir John Moore's reputation and to calumniate 
the French army. For the latter I cared only as it was 
disgraceful ‘to any country to malign a brave though 
vanquished enemy; but for the firet I felt as you would 
have felt. I was going to write a commentary, but I soon 
saw that to beat the false history I must write a true one; 
the task was formidable, but I have done it; I have 
beaten the calumniator and established my History in the 
world’s good opinion. Ihave done more; without yielding 
one jot of England's glory I have by just and fair admis- 
sions of the prowess of France obtained the public assent 
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of the French generals to the truth of my relation; I 
have thus solved the difficult problem of recording the 
defeats of @ vain, proud, fiery, and learned people, without 
losing their approbation ; I have obtained their testimony 
to the glory of the British arms, and thus placed the 
Jatter upon a rock. Many enemies in England I have 
created by this; I should have doubted the value of my 
work if it had not been so, Trath must be offensive to 
many. But I have also many supporters, because truth is 
powerful; and though my History wants one volume still 
to complete it, the first five volumes have been already 
translated into French, into Spanish in South America, 
and reprinted in North America; it is also translated, or 
being translated, into Italian and German; and I have 
been elected a member of the Academy of Military 
Sciences in Sweden. My English enemies aro virulent 
and numerous, but I have met them all, and hitherto 
triumphed, and I will meet them as long as I can speak, 
write, or pull a trigger. [like not republicanism ; I desire 
to see men of all classes as God designed them to be, free 
in thought and unabashed in mien, but virtuous and 
obedient to the just institutions of society. I do not 
spurn at kings and nobles, but I like not that they should 
spurn at me. Would that we had a great man! Changes 
ere at hand; the masses are in movement, but there is 
none to guide them, and they will clash for mischief. I 
am well pleased to do some good, but what can a man do 
who dare not encounter a shower of rain lest he should 
lose the use of his limbs for six months? Where is 
Wellington at this crisis? you will say. Ales! he is only 
great by the head, not by the heart, and that is only half 
the greatness required. He is of commanding intellect, 
commanding courage, commanding honesty; but he de- 
spisea the people, has too many prejudices opposed to their 
243 
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feelings, and they hate and fear him. He cannot work 
with them becanse he will not work for them. The rest 
are nothing. I have, as I have told you, great influence 
with the people, but it will not last; I can do evil, but not 
much good ; I know well what to oppose, but not what to 
assist, for there is much evil stirring on all sides, and my 
worn-out body will not allow me to engage in anything 
Tequiring exertion of limb. Do not mistake me or 
imagine that I mistake myself. I do not suppose myself 
& great man, but I have certain talents and knowledge 
which haye given me e power in the present conjuncture 
that might be turned to good or bad if I had bodily 
strength, and I have it not. Well! enough of this matter. 
I strive to put off the tale of my sorrows as long as 
possible. I have had ten children; seven still live, six 
girls and @ boy, but he is deaf and dumb. Three girls 
died—the first young, very young; it was written; I wept 
for her, and 80 it ended. The next died at five years old, 
She also was deaf and dumb, and that caused her death. 
I will not tell you how; I cannot; but twelve yeara ago 
ehe died, and I have not been as I should be since, 
Should 1 tell you how more than human her beauty was, 
and how exquisite her intelligence, notwithstanding her 
deafness, you would not believe me, but though I am at 
times insane I am not doting. Six years after her death 
my eldest child was torn from me by consumption; she 
was fair and joyous as the day, tall and beautiful, strong 
of heart,and clear of head ; yet a few short months sufficed 
to send her at the age of eighteen from the admiration of 
the world to her grave. J would tell you more about my 
dear children, only I cannot. I have seven still . . . 


“Lord Chatham, the Lord Chatham’s Correspondence is 
being published by his grand-nephews, Captain Pringle of 
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the Guards and his brother. Two volumes are out, but as 
yet there is not much interest attached to them, so I 
suppose the valuable papers are reserved for the other 
volumes; when I say interest, I mean proportionably to 
the man’s fame, for there is curious reading in them. 
Pringle I have had some dealings with, and I think, 
judging from his correapondence (for I have not seen him), 
there is a vein of the good Pitt blood running through 
him. Your men of the East are, I believe, superior 
individually to the men of the West, but each man stalks 
through the world like a lion; they do not herd together, 
nor work together, and so like lions they live and die and are 
forgotten. The horse is a better animal than the lion. You 
love the brute creation, and so do I, and I love you that 
you do love them. ‘The brute is of the same essence ag 
™man,—an essence however more restricted, confined by the 
inferior organisation of their bodies, therefore more con- 
densed and honest. What are we of the human species? 
angels or devils, or @ compound of both? There must be 
I think two governing principles, God and demon, and we 
partake of both. This doctrine is Eastern, and I think it 
more reagonable than any other. I wonder whether you 
would like my History? It is no whining affair. There is 
much in it that you would not like, but nothing I think 
that would lessen your friendship for me; you might be 
angry, but yon would not cease to be my friend ; and surely 
there is nothing that you could say or do, however 
passionate at the moment, that would ever hinder me from 
being your friend, esteeming and reverencing you as much 
as I do now and ever have done. The time I passed with 
you at Mr. Pitt’s home at Putney, and the few short hasty 
periods in which I had the happiness of being received by 
you after his death (for me at least they were few, too 
few, and too short), are among the moments of my past 
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life remembered most vividly and fondly. This letter runs 
on, How shall I send it to you? I think I shali be able 
to transmit it officially, for I have still some friends at 
court who can separate the politician from the man, Do 
not start at my consideration for your pocket; you live in 
the East, but I live in England where money is the great 
god; I hate their god, but I must worship sometimes lest 
my impiety should be observed and punished. Yes, I 
think of money. Is not poverty despised, wronged, in- 
sulted ? and ehall I not tremble lest my good, my innocent, 
my beautiful girls, and my helpless boy, should be con- 
signed to such horrors? My life is not worth a year’s 
purchase; who shall protect them after my death if they 
be poor? For their sakes I live; for their sakes I gather 
money by my labours; and for them I keep it as well as 
my nature will allow me. Ah! you are a living example 
of the generosity of Englishmen towards helpless women. 


“Your nephew, Lord Mahon, is an author, end in hia 
book sneered at mine, went out of his way to say that it 
was the best French history of the war; this he thought 
amart, but I replied I had always thought the doing 
justice to @ vanquished enemy was thoroughly English 
until my Lord Mahon assured me it was wholly French. 
Was I right? I tell you this that you may know me; I 
am not changed in feeling or sentiment, but you should 
know what I have said or done that might offend you, or I 
abould be going to you under false colours. Much do 
I like your Beni Omaya, if they be truly heroic; but 
beauty and courage are only gifts, not virtues. Are they 
compassionate? Are they just? Are they mild or cruel 
to their vanquished foes? Are they gentle or harsh to 
women and children? Do they admit women to have 
rights? Do they govern them by their affections or by 
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their fears? Do they make chattels of their persons, and 
kill them in their tyrannical jealousy? If they do they 
are not heroes for me. Women are gentle, and should be 
free human beings, and the peculiar guardians of children, 
the most helpless and the most beautiful of God’s creation ; 
there can be no virtue, no generosity, where they are 
oppressed. I know nothing so degrading to England as 
the treatment of women and children. There is a factory 
system grown up in England since you left it, the most 
horrible that the imagination can conceive. Factories 
they sre called, but they are in reality hells, where 
hundreds of children are killed yearly in protracted 
torture, that the cotton lords may extract gold from their 
bones, and marrow, and blood. Patience! patience! 
There will be a day of reckoning for all things; it 
approaches, Farewell, dear Lady Hester. God knows 
whether I shall ever hear from you or write to you again, 
but never believe that I have not a true and deep feeling 


for you. “W. Naru. 


“ April 10th.—I have delayed sending this letter for a 
fortnight, partly to obtain a surer mode of conveyance, in 
which I have succeeded through my friend Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, a true Tory of your school, that is to say, an 
upright honest man, and a thorough gentleman, both in his 
private and public proceedings. Principally, however, I 
have waited to procure some information for you about the 
eatates and persons you mentioned in your letter.” 


During this year the Chartist agitation reached its 
climax. The objects of that agitation are alluded.to in 
Colonel Napier’s speech at Bath on the 17th September, 
and it has been seen how he endeavoured to stem the tide 
of the revolutionary feeling which was becoming general 
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over the country. Although he drew on himself a great 
storm of abuse from the more violent, he succeeded in 
detaching numbers from the furious demagognes whose 
doctrines resulted in the deplorable Bull-ring riots at 
Birmingham ; and doubtless his manly speeches influenced 
many at a distance. He regarded the proceedings of the 
agitators with abhorrence, the excesses of the multitude 
with sorrow and pity; and when he conceived that the 
government,—the government of the same party which as 
he believed had been ready to avail itself of the excesses 
of the people when proposed to be exerted in their support 
in 18%2,—was treating the rioters with a severity which, 
although it might have been just in another, was unjustifi- 
able in a Whig ministry,—he placed the Duke of Welling- 
ton in possession of the tenor of a communication which 
had been made to him in 1832, in order that his Grace 
should perceive the extent of the excuse that might be 
pleaded for the ignorant and misguided multitude. The 
following two lettere were written to him by the Duke 
of Wellington in reply. 


Duke of Wellington to Colonel W. Napier. 
«My pEar CoLoyzL, “London, Aug. 28, 1889, 
«T have received your letter of the 22nd, and I thank 
you for the communication of your opinions, and the facts 
which you have stated therein. I consider both as con- 
fidential. 

“We must have property, life, and honour protected in 
England; men who exist by labour must be permitted 
in security to work for whom they please, for the reward 
upon which they can agree with their employers; and 
armed mobs must be prevented from marching about the 
country, terrifying everybody, preventing the ordinary 
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administration of the law and the pursuits of industry, 
forcing labourers from their employment in agriculture as 
well as manufactures, and then destroying the machinery, 
and setting fire to or otherwise destroying the buildings 
used in the manufactory, as the fixed capital of the manu- 
facturer, that which gives life to the whole concern, 
employment and food to the labouring population, and 
ultimately to the commerce of the country. England 
eannot be the country which has produced such men as 
you are, if such evils as we have witnessed lately are 
suffered to continue. The mischief is to be attributed 
principally to neglect, for a long period of time, of the 
combinations of workmen to fix the price of their wages, 
and to force those of the same trade not to work excepting 
at the price fixed, although not of the combination, or not 
at all. Impunity for this offence, which has been universal 
I believe for the last four or five years, and the improper 
selection of men to be justices of the peace because they 
were the associates, and in some instances parties, and in 
others even the abettors of these dangerous combinations, 
of which it ought to have been the duty of the justice of 
the peace to get the better, have tended to their increase, 
and naturally to the state in which we find ourselves now; 
from which we can be extricated only by the union of all 
good men in the cause of good order and the law, without 
which there can be no liberty, or even satisfaction in life. 
T hope that you are quite well. 
“Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


“My pear CoLoyEt, London, Ang, 26, 1899, 
“Tam much obliged to you for your letter just re- 
ceived. I don't desire to see the letters to which you 
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refer. Iam quite satisfied that you have taken a correct 
view of them, It is difficult for men who have been 
involved in such transactions to direct a course which is 
calculated to relieve the country from the difficulties in 
which it is placed. However, we must not lose all hope 
that auch a course may be adopted, and, in that case, we 
must co-operate in it, and in the mean time not make 
matters worse. I am happy to learn that you do not 
suffer, and I earnestly hope that you will recover entirely. 
« Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 


“ WELLINGTON.” 


The following letter, although not written until Decem- 
ber 1840, is given here as bearing on the same subject. 


To J. A. Roebuck, Hag. aia 
“] now come to that part of your letter which refers 
to the letters of —— and ——. ——’s I have some 
compunction about, none aboat ——'s; neither is marked 
private or confidential; neither of the men had any right 
to address me upon such subjects. I showed their letters 
at the time to many persons, as I have since done. Sup- 
pose Parkes, whom I never had seen at the time, had 
written to me the letter conveying the proposal mentioned 
by ——. I should have been guilty of misprision of 
treason if I concealed it. Whet right then hed he or any 
man to make me, unasked, such propositions, or to tell 
me of such matters, and then claim the protection of a 
private correspondence, which is not even marked confi- 
dential? 
“If it is asked why I did not make the matter public 
before, my answer is, that —— spoke of a matter that 
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had been projected, but was then given up, and there was 
nothing more to be done; but when I saw the ministers 
trying Lovett and Collins and others for only a very 
emall matter in comparison with their own projecta at 
Birmingham, when I saw them so cruelly persecuting 
people whom they had formerly excited for their own 
private interests, it was time to expose them; and J did 
so more than a year ago by writing to the Duke of 
Wellington, telling him I had such letters, and would 
produce them whenever he called upon me; and thet I 
did 20, not having changed my own political opinions in 
the least, but that I thought men who had so deserted 
their promises and avowed principles, and who had turned 
so maliciously against those whom they had before ex- 
cited, were not fit to have power, and that it was the duty 
of all honest men to aid in tumbling them from their 
high places; and it was in this view I offered him the 
letters, ‘< 

“TI have put this cage to several people, and they agree 
with me; I have this day put it with all the letters before 
Mr, Landor, the author, and he, after reading the letters, 
was decidedly of opinion that I was in no manner bound 
to secrecy ; neither does the Duke, in his replies to me, 
make any remark upon that part of the affair.” 


During this year Colonel Napier was employed in 
putting the finishing touches to his History, and in the 
autumn the sixth and last volume was published. A. 
French translation of the work by Count Mathieu Dumas, 
the celebrated French military chronicler, appeared shortly 
after; and a critical review of the ‘Peninsular War,’ 
written by M. Jules Maurel, contains the following pane- 
gyzic on the History :— 


“With regard to the book itself, it would be but meagra 
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praise to say that it is superior to everything that has been 
written on the sume subject; it is simply a chef-d’ceuvre 
of style, criticism, and narrative. It combines the most 
opposite kinds of merit; the most exact spirit of investi- 
gation, even to the most minute detail; large and ele- 
vated general views; infinite suppleness in controversial 
analysis; admirable power in the recital; the most sincere 
devotion for the glory of his country, combined with the 
most noble impartiality and the most chivalrous homage 
to her enemies, There are certain passages, such as the 
storming of Badajoz and the battle of Albuera, that will 
stand comparison with the finest pages of the historians of 
antiquity.” 


The following letters are here given, because, although 
not written until 1850, they refer directly to the veracity 
and impartiality of Colonel Napier's History ; and because 
they contain angenumeration by himself of the principal 
French soureas from which he derived his information 
with respect to the numbers and proceedings of the 
French armies ; because, also, when a writer of M. Thiers’ 
celebrity could write in the ‘Times,’ that “the opinion 
which all men well informed on the subject have for a 
long time entertained of General Napier's work absolves 
me from the necessity of answering the attack which he 
makes on my book in the ‘Times’ of ——” it is incum- 
bent on the biographer to show that this contemptuous 
mode of dismissing the subject by M. Thiers was simply 
adopted by him to cover his retreat, when he had literally 
no defence egainst the statements of the English historian, 
And any person who should first read this correspondence, 
and afterwards M. Thiers’ History, will only find the latter 
confirm af every step the grave doubts with respect to 
the author’s credibility and candour in relating military 
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operations, which must inevitably be excited by the letters 
given here below :— 


To the Editor of the ‘ Times’ 
«Sir, “Feb. 11, 1850, 
“M. Thiers, in his ninth volume of the ‘Consulate and 
Empire,’ claims for himself the secret of the Peninsular 
war, having found it in certain papers to which he only 
has hed access. That may be; but I ask if he is inca- 
pable of drawing false conclusions from secret materials, 
to support perverse assertions. ‘To answer with good 
warrant, let us examine how he deals with authentic docu- 
ments, not confined to his secret repertory. 

“Thiers, 3000 brisk resolute Frenchmen’ opposed 
15,000 English at Roliga. 

« Reply.—The Duke of Wellington judged the French 
to be 6000. Laborde, then commandeg denied that he 
had 6000, thus tacitly admitting he had 5000 or more. 

« Thiers —The English had 400 cavalry. 

« Reply—The English Adjutant-General’s return gives 
250. 

“ Thiers.—Laborde wounded or killed 1200 or 1500 
English at Rolica, 

“ Reply—The Adjutant -General’s return gives 479 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

“ Thiere.—Junot collected 9000 some hundred men to 
fight at Vimiera. 

“ Reply—tThe French order of battle found on the 
field gave 14,000, 

“ Thiers, —22,000 French embarked under the Con- 
vention. 

* Reply. —The official French embarkation return gives 
nearly 26,000 men and officers. 
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“ Thiers.—Only 26,000 men followed Junot into Portu- 
gal. 
“ Reply.—The Imperial muster-rolls give 29,584 effect- 
ive in Portugal, 28rd of May, 1808. 

“ Thiers.—The French army of Spain, under Napoleon, 
was 250,000 strong, of which 200,000 only were assembled 
there the end of October, 1808. 

“ Reply.—The Imperial muster-rolls show, on the 25th 
of October, more than 319,000 effective; on the Lith of 
November, more than 335,000 effective. 

“ Thiers,—Sir John Moore’s troops arrived at Salamanca 
exhausted by their long march and by privations. 

“ Reply.—Moore’s despatches say his troops were in 
better case than when they started from Lisbon; they 
suffered no privations, and their excellent condition up to 
Sahngun was notorious. 

“ Thiers.—Moore advanced to Sahagun with 29,000 
English troops agd about 10,000 Spaniards, 

“ Reply.—The Adjutant-General’s return of the 19th 
of December gives 23,583 of all arms; Moore had no 
Spaniards, and Romana, who did not act in concert, had 
only 6000. 

' “M, Thiers cannot deny the authenticity of my numbers, 
seeing they were taken from the original Imperial muster- 
rolls in the French war-office—not the yellow, but the 
green rolls; the officera of that office will appreciate the 
distinction of colours. M. Thiers cannot plead ignorance. 
All the documents are printed in my History, and he had 
access to the French originals. 

“So much for quantities. Let us examine him as to 
qualities. 

« Thiers.—Wellington has a ‘contracted intellect ;’ 
Sir John Moore was ‘irresolute in council;’ the English 
soldier is ‘beaten almost to death for the least fault; ‘he 
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is little practised to march;’ ‘is inanimate, feeble, when 
forced to move to attack ;” ‘he has no vivacity, no audacity, 
no enthusiasm, no hardihood, no enterprise ;’ ‘to beat him 
he must be forced to take the initiative in attack.’ 

« Reply —Wellington’s intellect, measured by M. Thiers’ 
imagination, must appear very contracted. Yet it is strange, 
that with a few troops, having no enterprise, no hardihood, 
and fearing to be beaten to death for trifling offences, he 
should have maintained the war for five years success~ 
fully in Spain, against enormous numbers of voldiers and 
officers, the best and most skilful in the world according 
to M. Thiers, and finally should carry the war into France! 
Strange that troops unable to march should have moyed 
in face of an enemy from Lisbon to the Agueda, from the 
Agueda to Madrid, from the Douro tothe Adour, from 
the Adour to the Upper Garonne! Stranger still, if to 
beat those troops it was only necessary to make them 
attack, that they should have attacked successfully at 
Roliga, where the French hill was five times more steep, 
rugged, and difficult than the English hill at Vimiera 
which the French unsuccessfully attacked ; that they forced 
the passage of the Douro, and drove Soult out of Portugal ; 
that they attacked Masséna at Redinha, at Casal Nova, 
at Fonte d’Aronce, at Sabugal, and drove him also out of 
Portugal ; that they attacked and retook the key of the 
position at Albuera, which the Spaniards had lost; that they 
attacked and defeated Marmont at Salamanca—the King 
at Vittoria, driving him out of Spain; that in the second 
fight near Pampetuna they attacked Soult’s mountain 
position, and drove him out of Spain; that they forced 
the intrenched mountain position at Vera, and his fortified 
mountain lines on the Nivelle, covering Bayonne; that 
they passed the Gave de Pau in face of the French army, 
and defeated that army at Orthes; that they passed the. 
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Garonne, and forced the intrenched camp at Toulouse, 
thus terminating the war! M. Thiers is not happy in his 
military reveries. Brilliant phrases, condemnatory of re- 
yolutions which he could neither arrest nor guide, are more 
consonant to his genius. 

“« Thiers.—Sir Jolin Moore was ‘ irresolute in council ’— 
‘he yielded to the imperious admonitions of M, Frere’— 
“papers published by his family prove this.” 

“ Reply.—The papers published by Moore’s family prove 
that he repelled M. Frere’s arrogance with calm dignity ; 
did not follow his plans, and changed his own because 
fresh events called for change. His irresolution in council 
exists in M. Thiers’ imagination—nowhere else. Those who 
kuew Sir John Moore wilt laugh at such a silly assertion, 
M. Thiers has not been so remarkable for political reso- 
lution himself as to give him e right to censure others. 
In what council known to him did Sir John Moore display 
irresolution ? Those who have read that general's journals 
know of several held with Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, and 
others, wherein his ability, unhesitating vigour, and rea- 
diness to undertake what he advised, the sure sign of 
resolution, were signally manifested. But M. Thiers speaks 
afterwards of his ‘prudent firmness.’ Prudent firmness 
combined with irresolution! Indomitable resolution, both 
in council and in the field, was Moore’s characteristic— 
Napoleon himself was not more decided, 

“Qne more example of unfounded censure. ‘Sir John 
Moore said his advance served the Spanish cause, by 
drawing Napoleon to the north, and giving the south time 
to rally.’ This M. Thiers calls a ‘ presumptuous manner 
of presenting the affair to cover a disastrous campaign.’ 

“The best reply to that presumptuous remark is M. Thiers’ 
History, wherein he distinctly shows that Napoleon did turn 
all his forces from the sonth to the north in consequence 
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of Moore’s advance to Sahagun—an advance which tbat 
general had previously declared he would make to produce 
such a result. Verily M. Thiers must amend his manner’ 
of treating known accessible facts, if he would have his 
authority accepted for the unknown and inaccessible. 


“Witiram Napier.” 


A Monsieur W. Jeffs, ¢ Londres. 

“ Monsieur, Pari, le 26 Fésrier, 1850. 
“Je yous remercie de la communication que vous 
avez bien voulu me faire. Jl est impossible d’écrire 
Vhistoire sans rencontrer des critiques, mais opinion que 
tous les hommes bien informés au sujet de 1a guerre de 
Ja Péninsule ont depuis longtemps congue de Youvrage du 
Major-Gévéral Napier me permet de ne pas m’arréter aux 
attaques qu'il dirige contre mon livre dans Je ‘Times’ du 
11 de ce mois, Partout o& jai eu & indiquer un nombre 
de troupes, j'ai toujours consulté, avant de me prononcer, la 
correspondence des gouvernements et celles des généraux 
placés a Ja téte de ces troupes; c’est a]'aide de ces documents 
contradictoires que j'ai établi les nombres que j'ai donnés, 
™. Napier n’a eu pour écrire son Histoire aucun document 
angais officiel, et ce n’est qu’a des officiers du Maréchal 
Soult qu’il a da peut-étre quelques communications sans 
caractére authentique. Quant aux jugements que j'ai émis 
sur le Duc de Wellington et sur J’armée Anglaise, ils sont 
exprimés dans les termes qui marquent tout mon estime 
et pour les troupes Anglaises et pour Je grand homme de 
guerre qui les a commandés dans la Péninsule. Je me 
suis préscrit la loi d’étre toujours impartial et juste; aussi 
de tous les écrivains de I"Europe je crois étre celui qui a 
parlé des armées étrangéres et de leurs capitaines avec la 
plus grande impartialité, et qui leur a rendu le plus 
largement justice. Je n’ai done rien a retirer, ni des 
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chiffres qui se trouvent dans le neuvigme volume de mon 
‘Histoire du Consulat et de Empire,’ ni des appréciations 
auxquelles je me suis livré & Pégard dea généraux et de 
leurs troupes; je tiendrais en conscience mon temps pour 
mal employé si je consacrais une partie 4 réfuter les asser- 
tions de certains critiques ignorants ou intéressés. 

“ Agréez, monsieur, Vassurance de ma considération tréa 
distinguée, 

“A. Turmns,” 


To the Editor of the < Timea 

“Sir, “ Mareh 27, 1850, 

«Previous to noticing M. Thiers’ observations which 
Mr. Jeffs has published in your journal of this day, I dare 
offer the following consolation to the last-named gentle- 
man:—~A person wishing to purchase M. Thiers’ ninth 
volume was told by his bookseller that my criticism in the 
‘Times’ had caused every copy to be sold off—he hed 
not one remaining! I heartily wish it had done as much 
fur my own work. My conscience not being burdened 
therefore with sin ,or sorrow on account of Mr. Jeffs, I can 
with greater ease of mind meet M. Thiers, whose work, 
sparkling with paste brilliante, wants that real jewel—truth. 
M. Thiers has himself confirmed my judgment of his infi- 
delity to facts, and his unsound peremptory assertions. 

“ What does the analysis of his letter to Mr. Jeffs pre- 
sent in answer to the long list of errors I charged him 
with ? 

“1. That he has always consulted for his numbers the 
government correspondence and that of the generals com- 
manding the armies. 

“2. That I had no official French document to guide 
me, but had perhaps some communications, non-suthentic, 
from some of Marshal Soult’s officers. 
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«3, That his judgments on the Duke of Wellington and 
the British troops were expressed in terms marking his 
esteem for both. 

“It is then a mark of esteem for a general and his troops 
to deny to the first an enlarged capacity, and to the last 
nearly all the essential qualities of soldiers. 

“Perhaps it is a proof also of his esteem for French 
generals and soldiers to tell them by implication, as 
M. Thiers has certainly done, that they were overcome, not 
once and accidentally, but during a series of years, by a 
military chief of a contracted mind, and an army incapable 
of doing anything better than standing still to be shot; 
for to that conclusion M, Thiers’ History inevitably leads. 

“But J, an English historian, having seen what French 
generals and soldiers can do in the field, tell M. Thiers, 
the French historian, who has uot I believe ever served, 
that his country’s generals and soldiers are most formid- 
able men to deal with in the field; and that the general 
and soldiers who face them must be fitted to encounter all 
that genius and the sternest hardihood can effect in war, 

“M. Thiers speaks of French governments’ and French 
generals’ correspondence, as conclusive in support of his 
statement of numbers. They could not be conclusive as 
to the English numbers, which he hss misrepresented as 
much as he has the French numbers. 

“The question is however not what M. Thiers con- 
sulted, but what he has published. And there I am 
forced again to say that he must amend his treatment 
of known accessible facta, if he would have his authority 
accepted for the unknown and inaccessible, 

“He says I had no official documente—meaning, of course, 
the correspondence he has consulted—to guide me; nay, 
that I had only some unauthentic communications from 
some of Marshal Soult’s officers. But if I show him that 

‘OL, L 28 
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Talso have seen most of his governments’ and generals’ 
correspondence; and that my communications were with 
Marshal Soult direct, not with his officers; he will perhaps 
allow some weight to my authority, Any person looking at 
my History will find all my obligations to French generals 
and officera acknowledged. But my business here is to show 
how M, Thiers, while thinking to dispose of me as lightly 
aa he does of facts, entirely confirms my judgment of his 
reckless dogmatism, when he says I had no official French 
documents. 

“1, [had direct communications from Marshal Soult, 
who, when Minister of War, sent me through General 
Pelet, with whom I also had personal communication, an 
immense mass of official correspondence upon most of the 
great operations in the Peninsula. 

“2. I had the correspondence of King Joseph with the 
French marshals and generals, and with the Emperor, 
during the greatest part of the war. This correspondence, 
ciphered and deciphered, was captured at Vittoria, and 
was lent to me by the Duke of Wellington, 

«3, Thad a direct correspondence with Marshal Jourdan. 

“4, I had personal acquaintance with, and received 
information from, officers high on the staff of Marshal 
Ney and Marshal Masséna; and I had copies of the 
official journals of military operations kept by the chief 
of Marshal Victor’s staff and General Dupont’s ataff, and 
several others, as may be seen in my History. 

“From all these authentic documents I also was enabled 
to establish the numbers I have given. I was also en- 
abled to compare them with the information obtained 
in the field by the Duke of Wellington. But I did not 
rely, as M. Thiers seems to have done, upon an estimate 
obtained from a comparison of contradictory documents— 
* documens contradictoires ’"—these are his words, I went 
directly to the fountain-head; I got admission to the 
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French ‘Bureau de la Guerre’ 1 worked there for many 
weeks with General Pelet, who was then engaged in 
seeking authority for his really sound and truly excellent 
History of the Emperor's German campaign of 1809—a 
work I recommend to M. Thiers, as having no false bril- 
Hants, but yet of incstimable worth. Well, then, from 
the Emperor Napoleon’s muster-rolls, made every fifteen 
days by Marshal Berthier—not those bound in yellow, as 
I have before said, but those bound in green for his 
peculiar information—I extracted most carefully the 
numbers of the French armics throughout the war, and 
have published them in my History. Comparing them 
with the Duke of Wellington's field estimates, and with 
statements of the generals commanding corps found 
in Joseph’s portfolios, and with the official journals of 
operations, and with the Emperor's plans of operations 
transmitted to the King, in which he details the numbers 
even to a squad of a few men—for I found @ correction 
even of such a small matter in his own hand-writing on 
one of these mcmoirs;—comparing, I say, ell documents 
together, I found the accuracy of the muster-rolls confirmed, 
as indeed they were sure to be, for what general dared to 
make a false return of numbers to the Emperor ? 

“Tf, then, the correspondence of Napoleon, of Well- 
ington, of Soult, Jourdan, and King Joseph be official 
authentic French documents, I was in as good a position 
as M. Thiers to arrive at accuracy ; and 1 repeat my cen- 
sures upon his inaccuracy, leaving the world to judge. 

“M. Thiers says his time would be ill employed if bo 
devoted a part of it to refute the assertions of ignorant 
or interested critics, I entirely agree with him; it would 
be much better to employ it in writing his own History in 
@ manner to avoid the just censures of honest and well- 
informed critics, 

«W. Napier.” 
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The following “imitation of Chaucer,” addressed to one 
of his friends, is less sueceasful in its resemblance to the 
great old poct than it is in describing the state of his own 
mind with reference to the publication of his History :— 


Easy ys myne boke to rede and telicth of moche fyte, 
But then your easy rede is damned harde to wryte; 

And some myne boke to moke, some rayle wi bitter spyte, 
Tyke doggos eke they snarle, and manye fayne wolde byte; 
Bote these J care ne fur, and these I doo requyte 

With taunte and moke agayno, repayinge slyte wi slyte. 

So wyll I nover synke, brote to such sorrye plyte, 

Rote if I strokon bin myne foeman I will smyte; 

Ne reke I yf theyre wrathe myne bytinge wordes excyte, 

I shall not fayle for that to flye myne noby] kyte 
Yhe to the hevens it goos, theyre broathe aasysts its fiyte ; 
Meanwhyle myne coorse I kepe, walkynge alwaie upryte, 
Tloldynge myno hede on hie, not feerynge noe man’s myte, 
Abyl to garde myne owne and mye truo tale endyte, 
‘Telling of statesmon’s dedes and heroes’ glories bryte, 
Myne boke ys as the moone, that solemn sylver lyte, 
Which gocth forthe alone, and will vot be afryte 

By mutterynge wizard's ban, ne wolves that baye a nyte; 
Ne her ne yt nil stopes, bote yieldynge moche delyte, 
With useful beauté ebynes, pleasaunte in wyse men’s syte. 








Yf anyo thynke this boke to bynde, let it be dyte 
Ynne unstained leather, gylt, and of ye purest whyte. 
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